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145 THE THREE FRIENDS. 


(These two were: slain that I might kiss 
Her sweet mouth. I-did well-; 

I said, ‘‘ There is no greater bliss 
For those in heaven that dwell ;”’ 

I lost her; then I said,. EN ae is 
No fiercer pang in. ‘hell fy: 


We have upheld each other’s rights, 
Shared purse, atid” borrow’d -blade ; 

Haye: stricken side by side in fights; 
And “side by side have prayed 

.In churches. We were.Christian knights, 
And she a Christian maid. 


We met at sunrise, he and I, 
My comrade—’twas agreed 
The steel our quarrel first should try, 
The poison should succeed ; 
For two of three were -doom’ d- to die, 
“| And one was doomed to bleed. 


We buckled to the doubtful fray, 
’ At first with some remorse ; 
But he who must be slain or slay, 
Soon epi: with vengeful force. 
He fell; I left him where he lay, 
Among the trampled gorse. 


Did ‘passion warp my heart and head 
To madness? And, if so, 

Can madness palliate bloodshed ?— 

« It may be—I shall know 

When God shall gather up the dead 
_From where the four winds blow. 


We met at sunset, he and I— 

__ My second comrade true ; 

Two cups with wine were brimming high, 
And one was drugg’d—we knew 

Not which, nor sought we to descry ; 
Our choice by lot we drew. 


147 A SONG OF AUTUMN. 


Aye! turn me from the sickly south, 
Towards the gusty north; 

The fruits of sin are dust and drosth, 
The end of crime is wrath— 

The lips that pressed her rose-like mocth 
Are choked with blood-red froth. 


Then dig the grave-pit deep and wide, 
. Three graves thrown into one, 

And lay three corpses side by side, 
And tell their tale to none ; 

But bring her back in all her pride 
To see what she hath done. 


A SUNG OF AUTUMN. 


 WuerE shall we go for our garlands glad 
At the falling of the: ‘year, 

When the burnt-up banks are yellow and sad, 
‘When ‘the boughs are yellow and sere? 

Where are the old ones that once we had, 
And when are the new ones near ? 

What shall we’ ‘do for- our garlands glad 


At the falling. of, the- year?" 
“Child! can T tell where the garlands go? 
Can I say where the lost leaves veer 


On the brown-burnt banks, when the wild winds blow, 


When they drift through the dead-wood drear? 
Girl! when the garlands of next year glow, 

You may gather again, my dear— 
But I go where the last year’s lost; leaves go 

At the falling of the year.”” 
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“XXXVIE. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 


And there I sat with him to sup; 
I heard him. blithély speak” 

Of by-gone days—the fatal cup’ 
Forgotten seem'd—hi§ cheek: 
Was ruddy : father, raisexme up, 

My. -voice is waxing weak. 


We drank; his lips turned livid white’ 
His cheeks grew leaden: ash ; 

He reel’'d—I heard his temples smite 
The threshold with a crash! 

And from his hand, m shivers bright, 
‘I saw the goblet flash. 


The morrow dawn’d with fragrance rare, 
“The May breeze, from the west, 

Just fann'd the sleepy olives, where 
She heard and I confess’d ; 

My hair entangled with her hair, 
Her breast strained to my breast. 


Qn the dread verge of endless ‘gloom 
My soul recalls that hour ; 

Skies languishing with balm of bloom, 
And fields aflame with flower ; 

And slow caresses that consume, 
_And kisses that devour. 


Ah! now with storm the day seems rife, 
dull ears catch ‘the roll 
Of thunder, and the far sea strife, 
On beach and bar and shoal — 
I loved her better than my life, 


And better than my soul. 


‘She fled!. I cannot, prove her guilt, 
Nor would I an I could; 

See, life for life is fairly spilt! 
And blood is shed for blood ; 

Her white hands neither touched the hilt 
Nor yet the potion. brew’ da: 


ROMANCE = BRITOMARTE. 


THE ROMANCE OF, BRITOMARTE. 


4 i 
AS RELATED BY SERGEANT LEIGH ON THE NIGHT HE GOT 


HIS CAPTAINCY AT THE RESTORATION. 


I'x tell you a story;. but pass the “ jack,” 

And let us make merry to-night, my men. 

Aye, those were the days when my beard was black— 

I like to remember them now and then— 

Then Miles was living, and Cuthbert there, 

On his lip was never a sign of down; 
But I carry about some braided hair, 

That has not yet changed from the glossy brown 
That it showed the day when I broke the heart 
Of the bravest of destriers, ‘‘ Britomarte.”' 

Sir Hugh was slain (may his soul find grace, 1). 

In the fray that was neither lost nor won. 
At Edgehill_-then to St. Hubert's Chase ~ 

Lord Goring despatched: a garrison-— 


.,But.men and horses were ill to spare, 


And eré long the soldiers were shifted fast. 
‘As for me, I never was quartered there . . 
Till Marston Moor had been lost; at lasf; 
As luck would have it, alone, and ate 
In the night, I rode to the, northern gate. 


IT thought,. as I passed through the. moonlit park, 
‘Qn the boyish days:.I used to spend 
In the halls of the knight lying stiff and stark— 
Thought on his lady, my father’s friend 
(Mine, too, in spite of my sinister bar, 
But with that my story has naught to do)— 
She. died the winter, before the war— 
Died giving birth to, the baby Hugh. 
‘He pass'd ere the.green fees | clothed the bough, 
And the orphan: girl was the heiress now. 


XXXVIII. 


When I was a rude and a reckless boy, 
And she a brave and a beautiful child, 
I was her page, her playmate, her toy— 


I have crown'd her hair with the: field-flowers wild, 


Cowslip and crowfoot and colt’s-foot bright— 
I have carried her miles when the woods were wet, 
I have read her romances of dame and knight; 
She was my princess, my pride, my pet, 
There was then this proverb- us twain between, 
For the glory. of God and of Gwendoline. 


She had grown to a maiden wonderful fair, 

But for years I had scarcely seen her face. 
‘Now, with troopers Holdsworth, Huntly and Clare, 
* Old Miles kept guard at St. Hubert’s Chase. 
And the chatelaine was a Mistress Ruth, 

Sir Hugh’s half-sister, an ancient dame, 

But a mettlesome soul had she forsooth, ~ 

As she show'd when the time of her trial came. 
I bore despatches to Miles and to her 
To warn them against the bands of Kerr.. 


And mine would have been a perilous ride 

With the rebel horsemen—we knew not where 
‘They were scattered over that country side— 

If it had not been for my brave brown mare. 
She was iron-sinew’d and satin-skinn'd, 

Ribb'’d like a drum and limb’d like a deer, 
Fierce as the fire and fleet as the wind— 

There was nothing she couldn't climb or clear— 
Rich lords had vex'd me, in vain, to part, 
For their gold and ‘silver, with Britomarte. 


Next morn we muster’ d scarce half a score,: 
With the serving men, who were poorly arm'd— 
Five soldiers, counting myself, no more, 
And a culverin, which might well have harm'd. 
Us, had .we used it, but not our foes, 
When, with horses and foot, to our doors they came, 
And a psalm-singer summon'd us (through his nose), 
And deliver'd—‘ This, in the people’s name, 
Unto whoso holdeth this fortress here, 
Surrender! or bide the siege—John Kerr.”’ 


151 THE ROMANCE OF BRITOMARTE, 


Miles tnutter’d ‘Madness! Dame Ruth look’d grave, 
“ ySaid, ‘‘ True, though we cannot keep one hour 
The courtyard, no, nor the stables save, 
They will have to batter piecemeal the tower, 
And thus-—”’ But suddenly she halted there. 
With a shining hand on my shoulder laid 
Stood Gwendoline. She had left her chair, 
And,.‘' Nay, if it needs must be done,” she said, 
-“ Ralph Leigh will gladly do it, I ween, 
For the glory of God and of Gwendoline.” 


I had undertaken a heavier task 
‘For a lighter word. I saddled with care, 
Nor cumber’d myself with corselet nor casque 
(Being loth to burden the brave brown mare). 
Young Clare kept watch on the wall—he cried, 
‘* Now, haste, Ralph! this is the time to’ seize ; 
The rebels are round us on every side,. 
But here they straggle by twos and threes.”’ 
Then out I led her, and up I sprung, 
And the postern door on its hinges swung. 


I had drawn this sword—you may draw it and feel, 
For this is-the blade that I bore that day— 
There’s a notch even now on the long grey steel, 
A nick that has never been rasp’d away: 
I bow'd my head and I buried my spurs, 
One bound brought the gliding green beneath ; 
I could tell by her back-flung, flatten’d ears, 
She had fairly taken the bit in her teeth— 
(What, Jack, have you drain'd your namesake dry, 
Left nothing to quench the thirst of a fly ?) 


These things are done, and are done with, lad, 
_ In far less time than your talker tells; 
The sward with their ‘hoof-strokes shook like mad, 
And rang with their carbines and petronels ; 
And they shouted, ‘Cross him and cut him off,” 
“Surround him,” “Seize him,'' “ Capture the clown, 
“Or kill him,” © Shall he escape to scoff _ 
In our faces?” “ Shoot him or cut bim down. scar 
And their bullets whistled on every side: 
Many were near us and more were wide. 
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‘Twas a mansion built in a style too new, 
A castle by courtesy, he lied 
Who called it a fortress—yet, ‘tis true, 
It had been indifferently fortified— 
We were well provided with bolt and bar— 
And while I hurried to place our men, 
Old Miles was call'd to a council of war 
With Mistress Ruth and with ker, and when 
They had argued loudly and long, those three, 
They sent, as a last resource, for me. 


In the chair of state sat erect Dame Rath; 
She had: cast aside her 
She had been'a beauty, they say, in ber youth, 
There was much fierce fire in her bold black eye. 
‘Am I deceived in you both?” queth she. 
“Tf one spark of her father’s spirit lives 
In this girl here—so, this Leigh, Ralph Leigh, 
Let us hear what counsel the springaid gives."” 
Then I stammer'd, somewhat taken aback— 
(Simon, you ale-swiller, pass the ** jack’). 


The dame wax'd hotter—‘ Speak out, lad, say. 
Must we fall in that canting cainff's power? 
Shall we yield to a knave and a turscoar? Nay, 
I had liever leap from our topmost tower. 
For a while we can surely await rebef: 
Our walls are high and our doors are sirong.”’ 
This Kerr was indeed a canting thie?— 
I know not rightly, some private wrong 
He had done Sir Hugh, but I know this much, 
Traitor or turncoat, he sufferd as such 


Quoth Miles—‘‘ Enough! your wii smal be done; 
Relief may arrive by the meres Shance, 

But your house ere dusk will be io= and won; 
They have got three pieces cf orcasmce ~ 

Then I cried, ‘Lord Guy, with foc =rocps of horse, 
Even now is biding at Westbruca’e =>wa; 

If a rider could break through the rebel jorce, 
He would bring relief ere the == g0es down; 

Through the postern door could 1 zxake one dart, 

I could baffle them all upon Brnamacte~ 


THE ROMANCE OF BRITOSMarrTE. 


Not a bullet told upon Britoszarz ; 
Suddenly snorting, she lammeched 


mong : 
“So the osprey dives where the seagziss dart, 


So the falcon swoops where the kestrels throng. 
And full in my front one pist-. Sass 2. 
And right in my path ther serear: got. 
How our jack-boots jarrd, bow cuz scrrmps clash’d, 
While the mare like a meter pas kum shot; 
But-I clove his skull with a bacss-—ke clean, 
For the glory of God and cf Gwenicime 


And as one whom the ferce wm? =oxrms in the face, 
. With spikes of hail and wrt socmers of rain, 


aa while we fled through St Ezdex-’s Chase, 


Bent till my cheek was amongs ber mane. 


To the north, full a of she eer lay, 
Smooth, springy turf, am= ste aly : 


And the sound of ther Socfs=ckss died away, 
And their far shots fi: = <te CGstance grew. 

Loudly I laughed, havzmg won che start, 

At the folly of followimz Beocemarte. 

They had posted a guarc ac tue northern gate— 
Some dozen of pibeme= ani exosketeers. 


‘To the tall park paicgs I cura¢ ber straight ; 


She veer’d in her 2.6%: 23 <he swallow veers. 
And some blew msz-=>= z=2¢ some drew swords, 
And one of them: wixlt Surid his pike, 
But she cleared br mc>es + caken boards, 
And she carried me va-ss beyond the dyke; 
Then gaily over the icme green down 
We gallop’d, beac=mg t-r Wesibrooke town. 


The green dows sicpes <> the great grey moor, 
The grey moce sms xo the gleaming Skelt— 
Sudden and sste az swift and sure, 
The whirlirg wacezr was round my belt. 
She breasted the Sark with a savage snort, 
And a backwar= giaoce of her bloodshot eye, 
And “Our Lacy = A=cover’s”’ flash’d like thought, 
And fitted S< Agacha’s nunnery, 
And the firs x “= The Ferngr 


ove” fled on the right, 
And “ Fakcomer’s Tower" on the left took flight. 
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And over ‘‘The Ravenswold’’ we raced— _ 
We rounded the hill by ‘The Hermit’s Well "— 
We burst on the Westbrooke Bridge—'t What haste? 
What errand?” shouted the sentinel. 
‘To Beelzebub with the Brewer’s knave!” 
‘Carolus Rex and he of the Rhine!” 
Galloping past him, I got and gave 
In the gallop password and countersign, 
All-soak'd with water and soil'd with mud, 
With the sleeve of my jerkin half drench’d in biood. 


Now, Heaven be ‘praised that I found him there— 
Lord Guy. He said, having heard my tale, 
‘Leigh, let-my own man look to your mare, 
Rest and recruit with our wine and ale;. 
But first must our surgeon attend to you; 
You are somewhat shrewdly stricken, no doubt.” 
Then he snatched a horn from the wall and blew, 
Making ‘‘ Boot and Saddle"' ring sharply out. 


-‘*Have I done good service this day.?’” quoth I. 


‘*Then I will ride back in your troop, Lord Guy.” 


In the street I heard how the trumpets peal’d, 
And I caught the gleam of a morion 
From the window—then to.the door I reel'd; 
I had lost more blood than I reckon’d upon; 
He eyed me calmly with keen grey eyes— 
Stern grey eyes of a steel-blue grey— 
Said, ‘‘The wilful man can never be wise, 
Nathiess, the wilful must have his way,” 
And he pour’d from a flagon some fiery wine ; 
I drain’d it, and straightway strength was mine. 
* * Se * * 
I was with them all the way on the brown— 
‘‘Guy to the rescue!’’ ‘'God and the king!”’ 
We were just in-time, for the doors were down; 
And didn’t our sword-blades rasp and ring, 
And didn’t we hew and didn’t we hack? 
The sport scarce lasted minutes ten— 
(Aye, those were the days when my beard was black ; 
I like to remember them now and then). 
Though they fought like fiends, we were four to one, 
And we captured those that refused to run. 


THE ROMANCE OF BRITOMARTE. 


At the battle of Naseby, Miles was slain, 
-And. Huntly sank from his wounds that week ; 
We left young Clare upon Worcester plain— 
How the ‘“ Ironside"’ gash’d his girlish cheek. 
Aye, strut, and swagger, and ruffle anew, 
. Gay gallants, now that the war is done! 
They fought like fiends (give the fiend his due)— 
We fought like fops, it was thus they won. 
Holdsworth is living for aught I know, 
At least he was living two years ago, 


And Guy—Lord Guy—so stately and stern, 
He is changed, I. met him at Winchester ; 
He has grown quite gloomy and taciturn. 
_ Gwendoline !—why do you ask for her ? 
Died as her mother had died before— 
Died giving birth to the baby Guy! 
Did my voice shake? Then am I fool the more. 
_ Sooner or later we all must die; 
But, at least, let us live while we live to-night. 
The days may be dark, but the /amps are bright. 


For to me the sunlight seems worn and wan: 

’ The sun, he is losing his.splendour now— 

He can never shine as of old he shone 
On her glorious hair and glittering brow. 

Ah! those days that were, when my beard was black, 
Now I have only the nights that are. 

What, landlord, ho! bring in haste burnt sack, 
And a flask of your fiercest usquebaugh. 


You, Cuthbert! surely you know by heart 


The story of 4éy and of Britomarte 
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‘Is there peace between us ? 


XNKIX. 


THE ROMANCE OF BRITOMARTE. 


We.-have not forgotten it, Cuthbert, boy! 
That supper scene when the lamps were lit; 


‘How the women (some of them) sobb'd for joy, 


-How the soldiers drank the deeper for it; 
How the.dame did honours, and Gwendoline, 
How grandly she glided into the hall, 
How she stoop’d with the grace of a girlish queen, 
And kiss'd me gravely before them all; — 
And the stern Lord Guy, how gaily he laugh’d, 
Till more of his cup was spilt than quaff'd. 


Brown Britomarte lay dead: in her straw 

Next morn—we buried her—brave old girl! 
John Kerr, we tried him by martial law, 

And we twisted some hemp for the trait’rous churl ; 
And she—I met her alone—said -she, 
. “You have risk’d your life, you have lost your mare, 
And what can I give in return, Ralph Leigh ?” 

I replied, ‘‘One braid of that. bright brown hair.” 
And with that she bow'd her beautiful head, 
“You can take as much as. you choose," she said. 


And I.took it—it may be, more than enough— 
And I shore it rudely, close to the roots. 
The wine or wounds may have made me rough, 
And men at the bottom are merely brutes. 
Three weeks I slept at St. Hubert’s Chase; 
When I woke from the fever of wounds and wine, 
I could scarce believe that the ghastly face 
That the glass reflected was really mine. 
I sought the hall—where a wedding had been— 
The wedding of Guy and of Gwendoline. 


The romance of a grizzled old trooper’s life 
May make you laugh in your sleeves: laugh out, 
Lads; we have most of us seen some strife; 
We have all of us had some sport, no doubt. 
I have won some honour and gain’d some gold, 
Now that our king returns to his own; 
If the pulses beat slow, if the blood runs cold, 
And if friends have faded and loves have flown, 
Then the greater reason is ours to drink, 
And the more we swallow the less we shall think. 


LAUDAMUS. 
‘-LAUDAMUS. 
THE Lord shall slay or the Lord shall save ! 
He is righteous whether He save or slay— 
Brother, give thanks for the gifts He gave, 
Though the gifts He gave He hath taken away. 
Shall we strive for that which is nothing? Nay. 
Shall we hate each other for that which fled ? 
She is but a marvel of modelled clay, 
And the smooth, clear white, and the soft, pure red, 
That we coveted, shall endure no day. 


Was it wise or well that I hated you 
For the fruit that hung too high on the tree ? 
For the blossom out of our reach that grew, 
Was it- well or wise that you hated me ?— 
My hate has flown and your hate shall flee, 
Let us veil our faces like children chid— 
Can that violet orb we swore by see 
Through that violet-vein’d, transparent lid ?— 
Now the Lord forbid that this strifevshould be. 


Would you knit the forehead or clench the fist, 
For the curls that never were well caress'd— 
For the red that never was fairly kiss’'d— 
For the white that never was fondly press’d 2 
Shall we nourish wrath while she lies at rest 
Between us? Surely our wrath shall cease. 
We would fain know better—the Lcrd knows best— 
Yea, there is peace, 
In the'soul’s release she at least is biest. 
Let us thank the Lord for His bornties all, 
For the brave old days of pleasure and pain, 
When the world for both of us seem’d too small— 
Though the love was void and the hate was vain— 
Though the word was bitter between us twain, 
And the bitter word was kin to the blow, 
For her gloss and ripple of rich gold rain, 


‘For her velvet crimson and satin snow— 


Though we never shall know the old days again. 
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The Lord !—His mercy is great, men say ; 
His wrath, men say, is a burning brand— 
Let us praise Him whether He save or slay, 
And above her body let hand join hand. 
We shall meet, my frieml, in the spirit land— 


Will our strife renew? Nay, I dare not trust, 
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For the grim, great gulf that cannot be spann’d 
Will divide us from her. The Lord is just, 
She shali not be thrust where our spirits stand. 


A BASKET OF FLOWERS. 
From Dawn to Dusk. °+ 
DAWN. 


On skies still and starlit - 
White lustres take hold, 

And grey flushes scarlet, 
And red flashes gold. 

And sun-glories cover 

The rose shed above her, 

Like lover and lover 
They flame and unfold. 


hd * * 


Still bloom in the garden 
Green grass-plot, fresh lawn, 
‘Though pasture lands harden 
And drought fissures yawn. 
While leaves not a few fall, 
Let rose leaves for you fall, 
Leaves pearl-strung with dew- fall, 
And gold shot with dawn. 


Does the grass-plot remember 
The fall of your feet 
In Autumn's red ember, 
When drought leagues with heat, 
When the last of the roses 
Despairingly closes 
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Songs and flowers may beset you, 
I can only regret you, 
While the soil where I met you 
Recedes from my sight. 


For the sake of past hours, 
For the love of old times, 
Take ‘A Basket of Flowers,” 
‘And a bundle of rhymes ; 
-Though all the bloom perish 
E’en your hand can cherish, 
While churlish and bearish 
The verse-jingle chimes. 


And: Eastward by Nor'ward 
Looms sadly my track, 

And I must ride forward, 
And still I look back,— 

Look: back—ah, how vainly ! 

For while I see plainly, 

My. hands on the reins lie 
Uncertain and slack. 


‘The warm wind breathes strong breath, 
The dust dims mine eye, 

And I draw one long breath, 
And stifle one sigh. 

Green slopes, softly shaded, 

Have flitted and faded— 

My. dreams flit as they did— 
Good-night !—and—Good-bye ! 
= = * 2 


DUSK. 


Lost rose! end my story! 

Dead core and dry husk— 
Departed thy glory 

And tainted thy musk. 
Niugs spreads her dark limbs on 
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In the lull that reposes 
Ere storm winds wax fleet ? 

Love’s melodies languish 
‘In ‘“ Chastelard's ” ‘strain, 

And “ Abelard’s " anguish 
Is love's pleasant pain! 

‘And “Sappho ”’ rehearses 

Love's blessings and curses 

In passionate verses 
Again and again. 

And I!—I have heard of 
All these long ago, 

Yet never one word of 
Their song-lore I know; 

Not under my finger 

In songs of the singer’ 

Love's litanies linger, 
Love's rhapsodies flow. 


Fresh flowers in a basket— 
An offering to you—: 
Though you did not ask it, 
Unbidden I strew; 
With heat and drought. striving 
Some blossoms still living 
May render thanksgiving 
For dawn and for dew. 
The garlands I gather, 
The rhymes I string fast, 
Are hurriedly rather 
Than heedlessly cast. 
Yon tree’s shady awning 
Is short’ning, and warning, 
Far spent is the morning, 
_ And I must ride fast. 
Songs empty, yet airy, 
I've striven to write, 
For failure, dear Mary ! 
Forgive me—Good-night ! 


A FRAGMENT: 


A FRAGMENT. 


THEY say that poison-sprinkled flowers 
Are sweeter in perfume 


_ Than when, untouched by deadly dew, 


They glowed in early bloom. 


They say that men condemned to die 
Have quaffed the sweetened wine 
With higher relish than the juice 
Of the untampered vine. 


They say that in the witch’s song, 

_ Though rude and harsh it be, 

There blends a wild, ‘mysterious strain 
Of weirdest melody. 


And I believe the devil's voice 

_ Sinks deeper in our ear 

Than any whisper sent from Heaven, 
However sweet .and. clear. 


[END oF BusH Battabs.] 
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A GD }) The Truth—the whole 
Ni 1Z Truth—and nothing but 
7 the Truth !————_—__—_ 
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A The “ Railway ” Watch never deviates 

from the truth in telling you the time. 
From morn till night it ticks off the hours 
with an exactitude that is particularly 

ifying to the owner. 
Unlike most watches, it will not refuse 
to work if it gets a bit of rough aaa 
Therefore it is of great value to Rail 
eho erent None ae wha 

t be to give a watch some 
knocking about. 


The “Railway” Watch is built for solid 
service—which it gives ungrudgingly. 
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The “Railway” Watch, Post Free, 25/- 


It has a strong Nickel case, dust and gic ri geo It is very highly 
finished, and is guaranteed for two years, This guarantee is backed up 
by our 60 years of honest trading. 
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Vice-Regal Jewellers 
84-86 ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE (! door from Collins pee 


“Finishing 
touch” 


to every 
morsel. 
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ue “Yes, sir.’ The caddie regarded 
the corrugated. turf at the tee with a 
thoughtful frowm ‘Yes, sir, since 
you ask me the question, there are 
worse players than you.” “I thought 
so; I thought so,” said the golfer. 
“ But they have the sense,” added the 
expert, “not to play golf, but to stay 
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fort and economy. There “If that agent calls. again,” said the 
rN 2 manager, “just say that I am called 
are no fires to light and at- out of town this afternoon, and regret 
tend to, no smoke or ashes, that we are not wanting anything im his 
an. and the line just at present.” This instruction, 
ne Srates to cle f h d as translated by the junior clerk to the 
kitchen 1S always resn an ofice boy, read: “If the stout bloke 
cool, even on the hottest with the barnacles calls again, tell ’im 


to ’op it We want nowt.” 
summer day. 
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from 2/+ monthly. , paper, amt it?” Upton—“ Bright! 
That paper is so absorbingly interest- 
° ing that when vow are riding in a 
Metr opolitan Gas Company, Melb. street car wth a lot of ladies standing 
you don’t have to pretend to be inter- 

ested.” 
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A CRICKETER’S EXPERIENCE WITH 


A. D. STEWART, Puckapunyal, writes:—‘I got a particularly 
masty knock with the cricket ball on the inside of the knee, so severe that it was 
with the greatest difficulty and pain that I could walk. I applied ‘* SOLOMON 
SOLUTION ” as soon as possible, and very soon obtained positive relief. After a 
few applications the pain, swelling, and stiffness entirely left me.” 


2/6 Jars sold by Chemists and Store- SOLOMON COX & SON, 
keepers everywhere. Or sent post NEW ADDRESS: 
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SOME people hesitate to give a Proprietary 
Medicine to Very Young Children and, in 
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but the Public need not have any fear about 


HEARNE’S BRONCHITIS CURE 


This Medicine is Scientifically prepared by 
Mr. W. G. Hearne who is a REGISTERED 
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Longmore’s Sulphur Hair 
Restorer 1s one of the most 
marvellous remedies of the 
age! Its wonderful cura- 
__tive power is testified _to 
’ +byfithousands, ~ 
Tt goes to the root of the trouble, 
removing the cause of Grey Hair 


and restoring the hair to its origi- 
nal youthful beauty, 


Ne SON 


Here are extracts from two typi- 
cal letters :-— 


“T am a middle-aged man with a 
good head of black hair which was 
turning a bit grey. I used your 
Sulphur Hair Restorer for about 
three weeks. The results are mar- 
vellous. It is the best I ever used, 
and I shall recommend it to all my 
friends.” 
(Signed) Joan STEVENSON, 
19 Elphin Road, Launceston. 


“ Three weeks ago my hair was as 
grey as could be. I only applied 
your wonderful Sulphur Hair Re- 
storer twice and my hair came back 

to its original color. My scalp was 
a mass of dandruff, which, I am 
glad to say, is all gone.” 
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HIS NATURAL LIFE 
THE ORIGINAL AND COMPLETE VERSION. 
Written specially for and first published 


in “Tam |AvsTRALIAN JocRsaL ' in 1870 
By MARCUS CLARK EB 
fAuthor of “Long Odds,” “Pretty Dick,” 
‘‘ Lower Bohemia,” etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 


The first two books of this celebrated novel describe the 
conviction for a murder, of which he was innocent, of Richard 
Devine, the son and heir of Sir Richard Devine, a wealthy 
shipbuilder estranged from his son. Transported for life 
under the alias-of Rufus Dawes. his wretched fate being 
‘unknown to his relatives who supposed he had been lost at 
sea by the burning of the “Hydaspes.” fhe young man is 
conveyed to Hobart in the convict transport ~ Malabar,” his 
cousin, Maurice Frere, being under Captain Vickers command- 
ing the guard of fifty soldiers on board. After the suppres: 
sion of a mutiny of the convicts and the death of the first 
officer, chaplain, and fifty. prisoners from fever on board, 
Hobart is reached. Lieut. Frere describes the doings at 
“Hobart. The convict settlements described. Rufus Dawes 
marooned on Grummet Island. Gabbett. who has escaped 
with three companions, returns to captivity alone. The con- 
vict settlement on Macquarie Harbour being abandoned, 
Rufus Dawes in irohs. endeavours to swim to one of the 
“‘ Ladybird’s ” boats, and failing, clutched a floating log which 
stranded at Coal Head. The convicts on beard the * Osprey ” 
seize that vessel. 





Boox III. 
CHAPTER X.—Continued. 

When Mr. Bates had gone below, he found Dora curled up 
on the cushions of the state-room, reading. 

* Well, missy,” he said, ‘“we’H soon be on our way to 
papa.” 

Dora answered by asking a question altogether foreign to 
the subject. 

“Mr. Bates,” said she, pushing her hair out of her blue 
eres, “ what’s a coracle?” 

“A which?’ asked Mr. Bates. 

“A coracle. C-o-r-a-c-l-e,” said she, spelling it slowly. “TI 
want to know.” . 

The bewildered Bates shook his head. “Never heard o’ 
one missy,” said he, bending over the book. “ What does it 
say?’ 

“The Ancient Britons,” said Dora, reading gravely, “were 
little better than Barbarians. They painted their bodies 
vith Woad—that’s blue stuff, you know, Mr. Bates—and 
seated in their light coracles of skin stretched upon slender 
wooden frames, must have presented a wild and Savage 
appearance,” 





“Hah!” says Mr. Bates, when this remarkable passage was 
read to him, “that’s very mysterious, that is. A corricle, a 
corry——” A bright idea burst upon him. “A curricle, 
you mean, miss. It’s a carriage. I’ve seen ’em in Hy’ Park, 
with young bloods a drivin’ of ’em.” 

“What are. young bloods?” asked Dora, rushing at this 
‘new opening.’ ” ese 

“Oh, nobs! Swell coves, don’t you know,” returned poor 
Bates, thus again attacked. “Young men o’ fortune, that 
is, that’s given to doing it grand.” 

“TI see,” says Dora, waiving her little hand graciously. 
“Noblemen and princes, and that sort of people. Quite so. 
But what about coracle?”’ 


“ Well,” says the humble Bates, “I think it’s a carriage, 
missy. A sort of Pheayton, as they call it.’ 

Dora, hardly satisfied, returned to the book. It was a 
little, mean-looking volume—a “ Child’s History of England ” 
—and after perusing it awhile with knitted brows, she burst 
into a childish laugh. . 

“Why, my dear Mr. Bates!” she cried, waving the His- 
tory above her head in triumph, “what a pair of geese we 
are! <A carriage; Oh, you silly man! It’s a boat!” 

“Ts it?’ says Mr. Bates, in admiration of the intelligence 
of his companion. ‘Who’ ha’d thought that now? Why 
couldn’t they call it a boat at once then, and ha’ done with 
it?” And he was about to laugh also, when, raising his eyes, 
he saw in the open doorway the figure of James Barker, with 
a musket in his hand. 

“Hallo! What’s this? What do you do here, sir?” 

“Sorry to disturb yer,” says the convict, with a grin, “ but 
you must come along o’ me, Mr. Bates.” 

Bates, at once comprehending that some terrible misfor- 
tune had occurred, did not lose his presence of mind. One 
of the cushions of the couch was under his right hand, and, 
snatching it up, he flung it across the little cabin full in the 
face of the~escaped prisoner. The soft mass struck the 
man with force sufficient to blind him for an instant, the 
musket exploded harmlessly in the air, and, ere the astonished 
Barker could recover his footing, Bates hurled him out, of 
the cabin, and crying “ Mutiny!” locked the cabin door on 
the inside. 

The noise brought out Mrs, Vickers from her berth, and 
the poor little student of English history ran into her arms. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Bates, what is it?” 

Bates, furious with rage, so far forgot himself as to swear. 

“It’s a mutiny, ma’am,” said he. “Go back to your cabin 
and lock the door. Those bloody villains have riz.on us!’ 

Julia Vickers felt her heart grow sick. Was she never to 
escape out of this dreadful life? 

“Go into your cabin, ma’am,” says Bates again, “and 
don’t move a finger till I tell ye. Maybe it ain’t so bad as 
it looks. I’ve got my pistols with me, thank God, and Mr. 
Frere’ll hear the shot, anyway.” ; 

“Mutiny! _ On deck there!” he cried, at the full pitch -of 
his voice, and his brow grew damp with dismay when 4 
mocking laugh from above was the only response. 

Thrusting the woman and child into the state berth, the 
bewildered pilot cocked a pistol, and, snatching a cutlass 
from the arm-stand fixed to the butt of the mast that pene- 
trated the cabin, he burst open the door with his foot, and 
rushed to the companion ladder. Barker had retreated to 
the deck, and for an instant he thought the way was clear. 
but Lesly and Russen thrust him back with the muzzles of 
the loaded muskets. He struck at Russen with the cutlass, 
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missed him, and seeing the hopelessness of the attack, was 
fain to retreat. , 

In the meanwhile Grimes and the other soldier had loosed 
themselves from their bonds, and, encouraged by the firing, 
which seemed to them a sign that all was not yet lost, made 
shift to force up the fore hatchway. Porter, whose courage 
was none of the fiercest, and who had heen for years given 
over to that terror of discipline which servitude induces, 
made, but a feeble attempt at resistance, and, forcing the 
handspike from him, the sentry, Jones, rushed aft to help 
the. pilot. As he reached the mizzen, Cheshire, a cold- 
blooded, blue-eyed man, raised the musket he held and shot 
him dead. Grimes fell over the corpse, and Cheshire, club- 
bing the musket—had he another barrel he would have fired 
—coolly battered his head as he lay, and then, seizing the 
body of the unfortunate Jones in his arms, tossed it into the 
sea. : 

“Porter, you. lubber!” he cried, exhausted with the ‘effort 
to lift the body, “ come and bear a hand with this other one!" 


Perter advanced aghast, but just then another occurrence 
claimed the villain’s attention, and poor Grimes’ life was 
spared for that time. 

Rex inwardly raging at this unexpected resistance on the 
part of the pilot, flung himself on the skylight, and tore ‘1 
up bodily. As he did s0, Barker, who had reloaded his musket, 
fired down into the cabin. The ball passed through the state- 
room door, aud, splintering the wood, buried itself close to 
the gokien curls of poor little Dora. It was this hair’s- 
breadth escape which drew from the agonised mother that 
shriek which, pealing through the open stern-window, had 
roused the soldiers in the boat. ; 

Rex, who, by the virtue of his dandyism, yet possessed 
some abhorrence of useless crime, imagined that the cry wag 
one of pain, and that Barker’s bullet had taken deadly effect. 

“You've killed the child, you villain!” he cried. 

“Wot’s the odds?” asked Barker, sulkily. ‘“*She must die 
anyway, sooner or later.” 

Rex put his head down the skylight, and called on Bates 
to surrender; but Bates only drew his other pistol. 

“Would you commit murder?’ he asked, looking round, 
with desperation in his glance. 

“No, no,” cried some of the men, willing to blink the 
death of poor Jones. “It’s no use making things worse than 
they are. Bid him come up, and we'll do him no harm.” 

“Come up, Mr. Bates,” says Rex, “and I give you my 
word, you sha’n’t be injured.” 

“ Will you set the major’s lady and child ashore, then?” 
asked. Bates, sturdily facing the scowling brows above him. 

uf Yes,” ” 

. “Without injury?’ continued the other, bargaining, as it 
were, at the very muzzle of the musket. 

“Ay, ay! It’s all right!’ returned Russen. 
liberty we want, that’s all.” : 

Bates, hoping against hope for the return of the boat. 
endeaovured to gain time. aa 

“Shut down the skylight, then,” said he, with the ghost of 
an. authority in his voice, “ until. I ask the lady.” 

This, however, John Rex refused. to do. 

“You can ask well enough where you are,” he said. 

But there was no need for Mr. Bates to put a question. 
The door of the state-room opened, and Mrs. Vickers appeared 
trembling, with Dora by her side. 

“ Accept, Mr. Bates,” she said, “since it must be so. We 
should gain nothing by refusing. We are at their mercy— 
God help us!” ; , 

“Amen to that,” says Bates, under his breath, and then 
aloud, “ We agree!” , 

“Put your pistols on the table and come up, then,” says 
Rex, covering the table with his. musket as he _ spoke. 
“ Nobody shall hurt you.” 


“It’s our 





CHAPTER XI. 
(JOHN REx’s REVENGE. 

Mrs. Vickers, pale and sick with terror, yet sustained by 
that strange courage of hers of which we have before spoken, 
passed rapidly under the open skylight, and prepared to 
ascend. Dora—her romance crushed by a too dreadful reality 


—clung to her mother with one hand, and with the other 


pressed close to her little bosom the “ English History.” In 
her all-absorbing fear she had forgotten to lay it down. 


“Get a shawl, ma’am, or something,” says Bates, “and a 
hat for missy.” 

Mrs. Vickers looked back across the space beneath the open 
skylight, and, shuddering, shook her head. The men above 
pn hana swore at the delay, and the three hastened on 

eck. 

“Who’s to command the brig now?’ asked undaunted 
Bates, as they came up. 

“I am,” says John Rex; “and, with these brave fellows, 
I'l] take her round the world.” 4 

The touch of bombast was not out of place. It jumped so far 
with the humour of the convicts that they set up a feeble 
cheer, at which Dora frowned. Frightened as she was, th? 
prison-bred child was as astonished at hearing convicts cheer 
as a fashionable lady would be to hear a footman quote 
poetry. Bates, however—practical and calm—took quite 
another view of the case The bold project, so boldly avowed, 
seemed to him a sheer absurdity. The Dandy” and a crew 
of nine convicts navigate a brig round the world! Prepos- 
terous! Why, not a man aboard could take a reckoning. 
His nautical fancy pictured the ~ Osprey” rolling on the 
swell of the Southern Ocean. or hopelessly locked in the ice 
of the Antarctic Seas, and he dimly guessed at the fate of 
the deluded ten. Even if ther got safe to port, the chances 
of final escape were all against them. for what account could 
they give of themselves? Overpowered by these reflections, 
the honest fellow made one Last effort to charm his captors 
back to their pristine bondage. 

“Deluded men!’ he cried. ~do rou know what you are 
about to do? You will never escape. Give up the brig, and 
I will declare, before my God. upen the Bible, that 1 -will 
say nothing, but give all good characters.” 

Lesly and another burst into a iaugh at this wild proposi- 
tion, but Rex, who had weighed his chances well beforehand, 
felt the force of the pilot's speech. and answered seriously. 

“it’s no use talking,” be sam shaking his still handsome 
head. “We have got the brig. ami we mean to keep her. I 
can navigate her, though I am Bo seaman. so you needn't 
talk ‘further about it, Mr. Bates Its liberty we require.” 

“What are you going to do with us? asked Bates. 

“Leave you bebind.” 

Bates’ face blanched. “© What. kre? 

“Yes. It don’t look a picturesyae spot, does it? And. yet 
I’ve lived here for some years” ami he sighed. 

Bates was silent. The logic of that sigh was uDanswer- 
able. 

“Come!” cried the Dandy. shaking off his momentary 
melancholy, “look alive there: Lower away the follyboat. 
Mrs. Vickers, go down to your cabim and get anything you 
want. I am compelled to put you zsbere. but I have no wisi 
to leave you without clothes~ ’ 

Bates listened in a sort of dismal] admiration at this 
courtly convict. He could not Bave spoken like that had his 
life depended on it. : 

“Now, my little lady,” comtimve] Bex. “run down with 
ycur mamma, and don't be frictieme 1 

Dora flushed burning red a: this imdiznitr. . 

“Frightened! If there was apytedy elise here but women, 
you never would have takem tbe triz Frightened! Let me 
pass, prisoner!” ; 

The whole deck burst into a great hugh at this, and poor 
Mrs. Vickers paused, trembling for the consequences of the 
child’s. temerity. To thus taunt the desperate convict who 
held their lives in his hand semed sheer madness. ln the 
boldness of the speech. however. lay its safeguard. Rex— 
whose politeness was mere bravaio—was stung to the quick 
by the reflection upon his comrase. and the bitter accent 
with which the child had pronounced the word prisoner (the 
generic name of convicts: made bim bite his lips with rage. 
Had he had his will, he would have struck the little creature 
to the deck, but the hoarse kaueh of his companions warned 
him to forbear. There i® ~ pubbe opmion™ even among con- 
victs, and Rex dared not vent his passion on so helpless 
an object. As men do im such cases. he veiled his anger 
beneath an affectation of imdiffer-nce. In order to show 
that he was not moved by the taunt he smiled upon the 
taunter more graciously uban ever. 

“Your daughter bas ber father’s spirit. madam,” said he 
to Mrs. Vickers, with a bow. 

Bates opened his mouth to listen. His ears were not large 
enough to take in the words of this complimentary convict. 
He began to think that be was the victim of a nightmare. 
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He absolutely felt that John Rex was a greater man at that 
mement than John Bates. 

As Mrs. Vickers descended the hatchway, the boat with 
Frere and the soldiers came within musket range, and Fair, 
according to orders, fired his musket over their heads, shout- 
ing to them to lay to. But Frere, boiling with rage at the 
manner in which the tables had been turned on him, had 
determined not to resign his lost authority without a struggle. 
Disregarding the summons, he came straight on, with his 
eyes fixed on the bulwarks of the “Osprey.” It-was now 
nearly dark, and the figures on the deck were indistinguish- 
able. The indignant lieutenant could but guess at. the con- 
dition of affairs. Suddenly, from out of the darkness, a voice 
hailed .him: 

“Lay. off, sir! Lay off!” it cried, and was then seemingly 
cloked in its owner’s throat. 

The voice was the property of Mr. Bates. Standing near 
the. side, he had observed Rex and Lesly bring up a great 
pig of iron, erst used as part of the ballast of the brig, and 
peise it on the weather bulwark. Their intention was but 
too evident; and honest Bates, like a faithful watch-dog, 
barked to warn his master. 

Bloodthirsty Cheshire caught him by the throat, and Frere, 
unheeding, ran the boat alongside, under the very nose of 
the revengeful Rex. 

The mass of pig-iron fell, and, striking the gunwale of the 
whaleboat, splintered a plank of two fingers thickness. 

“ Villains!” cried Frere, “would you swamp us?” 

“ Ay,” laughed Rex, “and a dozen such as ye! The brig’s 
ours, can’t ye see, and we’re your masters now!” 


Frere, stifling an exclamation of rage, made an attempt 
to cling to the side of the vessel, but the blow had driven the 
boat backward, and she was already beyond arm’s length 
of the brig. Looking up, he saw Cheshire’s savage face, and 
heard the click of the lock as he cocked his piece. The two 
soldiers; exhausted by their long pull, made no effort to stay 
the progress of the- boat, and, almost before the swell caused 
by the plunge of the mass of iron had ceased to agitate the 
water, the deck of the “ Osprey ” had become invisible in the 
darkness. 

Frere struck his fist upon the smooth plank on which he 
sat in sheer impotence of rage. 

“The scoundrels!” he said, between his teeth, “ they’ve 
outwitted us. What do they mean to do now?” 

The answer came pat to the question. From the dark 
hull of the brig broke a. flash and a report, and a musket ball 
eut the water beside them with a chirping noise. Between 
the black, indistinct mass which represented the brig, and 
the glimmering water, waS visible a white speck, which 
gradually neared them. 

“Come alongside,” hailed a voice, “or it will be worse 
for ye!’. an 

“They want to’ murder us,” says Frere. “Give way, 
men!” 

But the two soldiers, exchanging glances one with the 
other, pulled the boat’s head round, and made for tn2 
vessel. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Frere,” said the man nearest him. 
“We can do no good now, and they won't hurt us, : 
daresay.” 

“You dogs, you are in league with them’ burst out 
Frere, purple with ‘ndignation. “Do you mutiny?’ , 

“Come, come, sir,’ returned the soldier, sulkily. ‘ This 
ain’t the time to bully; and as for mutinising, why, one 
man’s about as good as another just now.” 

This speech from the lips of a man who, but a few 
minutes before, would have risked his life to obey the 
orders of his officer, did more than an hour’s reasoning to 
convince Maurice Frere of the hopelessness of resistance. 
His authority—born of circumstances, and supported by 
adventitious aid—had left him. The musket shot had 
reduced him to the ranks. He was now no more than any! 
one else; indeed, he was less than many,-for those who 
held the firearms were the ruling powers. With a groan 
he resigned. himself to his fate, and looking at the sleeve 
of the undress uniform he wore, it seemed to him that 
wi ae gone out of it. 

en they reached the brig they found tha jolly- 
boat had been lowered and laid alongside. in hee ail 
eleven persons—Bates, with gashed forehead, and his hands 
bound with spun yarn, the stunned Grimes, Russen ani 
Fair pulling, Lyon, Riley, Cheshire, and Lesly with mus- 


kets, and John Rex in the stern sheets, with Bates’: pistols 
in his trousers belt, and a loaded musket across his knees. 
The white object which had been seen by the men in the 
whaleboat was a large, white shawl, which wrapped Mrs. 
Vickers and Dora. | ; 

Frere gave a sigh. of relief when he saw this white 
bundle. He had feared that the child had been injured. 
By the direction of Rex the whaleboat was brought along- 
side the jollyboat, and Cheshire and Lesly boarded her. 
Lesly then gave his musket to Rex, and bound Frere’s 
hands behind him, in the same manner as had been done 
for Bates. Frere attempted to resist this indignity,. but 
Cheshire, clapping his musket to his ear, swore he would 
blow out his brains if he uttered another syllable; and 
Frere, catching the malignant eye of John Rex, remembered 
how easily a twitch of the finger would pay off old scores, 
and was silent. 

“Step in here, sir, if you please,’ said Rex, with polite 
irony. “I am sorry to be compelled to tie you, but I must 


_consult my own safety as well as your convenience.” 


Frere scowled, and, stepping awkwardly into the jolly- 
boat, fell. Pinioned as he was, he could not rise witifout 
assistance, and Russen pulled him roughly to his feet with 
a coarse laugh. In his present frame of mind that laugh 


-galled him worse than his bonds. 


Poor Mrs. Vickers, with a woman’s quick instinct, saw 
this, and, even amid her own trouble, found leisure to 
console. | 

“The wretches!” she said, under her breath, as Frere 
was flung down beside her, “to submit you to such 
indignity!” . 

‘Dora said nothing, and seemed to shrink from the lieu- 
tenant. Perhaps, in her childish fancy, she had pictured 
him as coming to her rescue, armed cap-a-pie, and clad in 
dazzling mail, or, at the very least, as a muscular hero, who 
should settle affairs out of hand by sheer force of hand- 
spiking. If she had entertained any such notion, thd 
reality must have struck coldly upon her senses. Mr. 
Frere, purple, clumsy, and bound, was not at all heroic. - 

“Now, my lads,” says Rex—who seemed to have become 
endued with the cast-off authority of Frere—“ we. glve you 
your choice.: Stay at Hell’s Gates, or come with us: 

"The soldiers paused, irresolute. To join the mutineers 
meant a certainty of hard werk, with a chance. of ultimate 
hanging. -Yet to stay with the prisoners was—as far as 


_they could see—to incur the inevitable fate of starvation 


on a barren coast. 

As is often the case on such occasions, a srifle. sufficed to 
turn the _ scale. The wounded Grimes, who was slowly 
recovering from his stupor, dimly caught the meaning of 
the “sentence, and, in his obfuscated condition. of intellect, 
must needs make comment upon it. 

“Go with him, ye beggars!” said. he, “and leave us 
honest men! Oh, ye’ll get a tying up for this!” 

The phrase “tying up” brought with it recollections of 
the worst portion of military discipline—the cat, and 
revived in the minds of the pair already predisposed to 
break the yoke that sat so heavy upon them a train of 
dismal memories. The life of a soldier on 9 convict station 
was at that time a hard one. He was often stinted in 
rations, and of necessity deprived of all rational recreation, 
while punishment for offences was prompt and severe. 
The companies drafted to the penal settlements were not 
composed of the best material, and the pair had good pre- 
cedent for the course they were about to take. 

“Come,” said Rex, “I can’t wait here all night. The 
wind is freshening, and we must make the bar. Which is 


it to be?’ 

“We'll go with you!” says the man who had pulled 
stroke in the whaleboat, spitting into the water with 
averted face. Upon which utterance the convicts: burst 


into joyous oaths, and the pair were received with much 
hand-sbaking. 

Then Rex, with Lyon and Riley as a guard, got into the 
whaleboat, and, having loosed the two prisoners from their 
bonds, ordered them to take the places of Russen and Fair. 
The whaleboat was then manned by the seven mutineers, 
Rex steering, Fair, Russen, and the two recruits pulling, 
and the other four standing up, with their muskets levelled 
at the jollyboat. Their long slavery had begotten such a 
dread of authority in these men that they feared it even 
when it was bound and menaced by four muskets, - 
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“Keep your distance!” shouted Cheshire, as Frere and 
Bates, in obedience to orders, began to pull the jollyboat 
towards the shore; and in this fashion was the dismal 
little party conveyed to the mainland. 


It was night when they reached it, but the clear sky 
began to thrill with a late moon, as yet unarisen, and the 
waves, breaking gently upon the beach, glimmered with a 
radiance that seemed born of their own motion. 

Frere and Bates, jumping ashore, helped out Mrs. 
Vickers, Dora, and the wounded Grimes. This being done 
under the muzzles of the muskets, Rex commanded that 
Bates and Frere should push the joilyboat as far as they 
could from the shore, and Riley, catching her by a boat- 
hook as she came towards them, she was taken in tow. 

“Now, boys,” says Cheshire, with a savage deligh‘, 
“three cheers for Old England and Liberty!” 

Upon which a great shout went up, that was echoed by 
the grim hills that had witnessed so many miseries. 

To the wretched five this exultant mirth sounded like a 
knell of death. . 

“Great God!” cried Bates, running. up to his knees in 
water after the departing boats, “would you leave us here 
to die of starvation?’ \ 

But the only. answer was the jerk and dip of the retreat- 
ing oars. 


CHAPTER XIL. 
LEFT at “ HELL’s GATES.” 


There is no need to dwell upon the mental agonies of that 
miserable night. Perhaps, of all the five, the one least 
qualified to endure it realised the prospect of suffering most 
acutely. Mrs. Vickers—lay figure and noodle as she was— 
had all that keen instinct of approaching danger which is in 
her sex a sort of sixth sense, she was a woman and a 
mother, and owned to a double capacity for suffering. 
Her feminine imagination pictured all the horrors of death 
by famine, and having realised her own torments, her 
maternal love forced her to live them over again in the 
person of her child. And, rejecting Bates’ offer of a pea- 
jacket and Frere’s vague tenders of assistance, the poor 
woman withdrew behind a rock that faced the sea, and, 
with her daughter in her arms, resigned herself to her tor- 
turing thoughts. Dora, recovered from her terrer, was 
almost content, and, curled in her mother’s shawl, slept. 
To her little soul this midnight mystery of boats and mus- 
kets had all the flavour of a romance. With Bates, Frere, 
and her mother so close to her, it was impossible to be 
afraid; besides, it was obvious that papa—the Supreme 
Being of the Settlement—must at once return and severely 
punish the impertinent prisoners who had dared to ill-use 
his wife and child, and as Dora dropped off to sleep, she 
caught herself, with some indignation, pitying the muti. 
neers for the tremendous scrape they had got themselves 
into. How they would be flogged when papa came back! 
In the meantime, this sleeping in the open air was rather 
pleasant. 

Honest Bates produced a piece of biscuit, and, ‘with all 
the generosity of his nature suggested that this should be 
set aside for the sole use of the two females, but Mrs. 
Vickers would not hear of it. “We must all share alike,” 
said she, with something of the spirit that she knew her 
husband would have displayed under like circumstances; 
and Frere wondered at her apparent strength of mind. 
Had he been gifted with more acuteness he would not 
have wondered, for when a crisis like this happens to one 
of: two persons who have lived much together the influence 
of the nobler spirit makes itself felt. 

Frere had a tinder-box in his pocket, and made a fire 
with some dry leaves ‘and sticks; but when he made a place 
for Mrs. Vidkers by the side of this cheering blaze she 
refused to come. “I am not fit to be seen,’ she said, with 
a strange vanity. 

Grimes fell asleep, and the two men, sitting at their fire, 
discussed the chances of escape. Neith?r liked to openly 
broach the supposition that they were finally deserted. It 
was concluded between them that, unless the brig sailed 
in the night—and the now risen moon showed her yet lying 
at anchor—the convicts would return and bring them food. 

This supposition proved correct, for about an hour after 
daylight they saw thé whaleboat pulling towards them. 


A discussion had arisen amongst the mutineers as to the 
propriety of at once making sail; but Barker, who had 
been one of the pilot-boat crew, and knew the dangers of 
the bar, vowed that he would not undertake to steer the 
brig through the Gates until morning; and so the boats 
being secured astern, a strict watch was set, lest the help- 
less Bates should attempt to rescue the vessel. 

During the evening—the excitement attendant upon the 
outbreak having passed away. and the magnitude of the task 
before them more fully apparent to their minds—a feeling 
of pity for the unfortunate party on the mainland took pos- 
session of them. It was quite possible that the “ Osprey” 
might be recaptured. in which case five useless murders 
would have been committed: and. however callous to blood- 
shed were the majority of the ten, not one among them 
could contemplate in coki blood. without a twinge of 
remorse, the death of the harmless child of. the Com- 
mandant. John Rex, seeing how matters were going, made 
haste to take to himself the credit of mercy. He ruled, and 
had always ruled, bis ruffians not so much by suggesting 
to them. the course they should take, but by leading them 
on the way they had already chosen for themselves. 

“TI propose,” said he, “that we divide the provisious. 
There are five of them and ten of us. Then nobody can 
say -we are to blame. 

“Ay,” said timid Porter, “and if we're taken, we can 
tell what we have done. Don't let our affair be like that 
of the ‘Cypress,’ to leave them to starve.”’* 

“Ay, ay,” says Barker. “you'p' right! When Fergusson 
was topped at Hobart Town, I aeard old Troke say that 
if he’d not refused to set the tucker ashore, he might -ha’ 
got off with a whole skin.” ; 

Thus urged by self-interest.-as well as sentiment, to 
mercy, the provision was got upon deck by daylight, and 
a sort of division made. 

The soldiers, with a generosity born of remorse, were for 
giving half to the marooned men, but Barker exclaimed 
against this. 

“When the schooner finds they don’t get to headquarters 
she’s bound to come back and look for ‘em,” said he; “and 
we'll want all the tucker we can get, maybe, afore we 
sights land.’ , 

This reasoning was admitted excellent, and acted upon. 
There was in the beef-cask about fifty pounds of salt meat, 
and a third of this quantity. together with half a small sack 
of flour, and some tea and sugar mixed together in a bag, 
and an iron kettle and pannikin, was placed in the whale- 
boat. Rex, fearful of excesses among his crew, had also 
lowered down one of the two small puncheons of rum taat 
the storeroom contained. Cheshire disputed this, and, 
Stumbling over a goat that had been taken on board from 
Phillip Island, with a half-jeeting imprecation, caught the 
creature by the leg and threw it into the sea, bidding Rex 
take that with him also. Rex dragged the poor beast into 
the boat, and, with this miscellaneous cargo, pushed off to 
the shore. The poor goat. shivering, began to  bleat 
piteously, and the men laughed. To a stranger it would 
have appeared that the boat contained a happy party of 
fishermen, or coast settlers. returning with the proceeds of 
a day’s marketing. 

Laying off as the water shallowed, Rex called to Bates 
to come for the cargo, and three men with muskets, stand- 
ing up as before, ready to resist any attempt at capture, the 
provisions, goat and all, were carried ashore. 

“There!” says Rex, “you can't say we’ve used you badly, 
for we've divided the provisions.” 

The sight of this almost unexpected succour revived the 
courage of the five, and they felt grateful. After the hor- 
rid anxiety they had endured all that night, they -were 
prepared to look with kindly eyes upon the men who had 
come to their assistance. 

“Men,” says Bates, with something like a sob in his 
voice, “I didn’t expect this. You are good fellows, for 
there ain’t. much tucker on board, I know.” 





*The “Cypress” was a vessel carrying prisoners to Mac- 
quarie Harbour, and was captured by them op 9th August, 
1829. The mutineers put the officer in command, together 
with his wife and ten soldiers, ashore on different parts of 
the coast without provisions. The mutineers were retaken, 
after some romantic adventures, and several of them hung 
in consequence of their cruelty. : a 
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“Yes,” affirms Frere, “you’re good fellows.” 

Rex burst into a savage laugh. “Shut your mouth, you 
tyrant!’ said he, forgetting his dandyism in the recollection 
of his former suffering. ‘It ain’t for your benefit. You 
may thank the lady and child for it.” 

Julia Vickers hastened to propitiate the arbiter of her 
daughter’s fate. 

“We are obliged to you,” she said, not without a touch 
of quiet dignity that was all her husband’s own; “and, if 
I ever get back safely, I will take care that your kindness 
shall be known.” 

Rex took. off his leather cap with quite an air. It was 
five years since a lady had spoken to him, and the old time 
when he was Mr. Leopold Craven, etc., a “gentleman of 
fortune,” came back again for an instant. At that moment, 
with liberty in his hand and fortune all before him, he felt 
his self-respect return, and he looked the lady in the face 
without flinching, 

“TI gincereiy trust, madam,” said he, “that you will get 
back safely. May I hope for your good wishes for myself 
and my companions?” 

Listening Bates burst into a rear of astonished enthusiasm. 

“What a dog it is!” he cried. “John Rex, John Rex, you 
were never made to be a convict, man*” 

Rex smiled. “Good-bye, Mr. Bates, and God bless you!” 

“Good-bye!” says Bates, rubbing his hat off Ifis face, 
“and I—I—damme, I hope you'll get safe off!—there!—for 
liberty’s sweet to every man!” 

“Good-bye, prisoners!” said Dora, waving her handker- 
chief; “and I hope they won’t catch you, too.” 

So, with cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, the boat 
departed. 

In the emotion which the apparently disinterested con- 
duct of John Rex. had occasioned the exiles, all earnest 
thought of their own position had vanished, and, strange 
to say, the prevailing feeling was that of anxiety for the 
ultimate fate of the mutineers. But as the boat grew 
smaller and smaller in the distance, so did their conscious- 
ness of their own position grow more and more distinct; 
and when. at last the boat had disappeared in the shadow 
of the brig, all started, as if from a dream. to the wakeful 
contemplation of their own position. 

A sort of council of war was held. with Mr. Frere at the 
head of it, and the possessions of the little party thrown 
into common stock. The salt meat, flour. ana tea were 
placed in a hollow rock some distance from the beach, and 
Mr. Bates was appointed purser, to apportion to each, with- 
out fear or favour, his stated allowance. The goat was 
tethered with a piece of fishing-line sufficiently long to allow 
her to browse. The cask of rum, by special agreement, 
was placed in the innermost recess of this rock, and it was 
resolved that its: conten’s should not be touched unless in 
case of sickness or in thu last extremity. There was no lack 
of water, for a spring ran bubbling from the rocks within’ 
a hundred yards of the spot where they had landed. Tii*y 
calculated that, with prudence, their provisions would last 
them for nearly four weeks. 

It was found, upon a review of their possessions, that 
they had among them three pocket knives, a ball of string, 
two pipes and a fig of tobacco, a portion of fishing line, with 
hooks, and a big jack-knife which Frere had taken to gut 
the fish he had expected to catch. But they saw with dis- 
may that there was nothing which could be used axe-wise 
among the party. Mrs. Vickers had her shawl and Hates 
a pea-jacket, but Frere and Grimes were without extra 
clothing: It was agreed that each should retain his own 
property, with the exception of the fishing lines, which 
were confiscated to the commonwealth. 

Having made these arrangements, the kettle. filled with 
water from the spring, was slung from three green sticks 
over the fire, and a pannikin of weak tea, together with a 
biscuit, served out to each of the party, with the exception 
of Grimes, who declared himself unable to eat. Breakfast 
over, Bates made a damper, which was cooked in the 
ashes, and then another council was held as to future habi- 
tation. : 

It was clearly evident that they could not sleep in the 
open air. It was the middle of summer, and, though no 
annoyance from rain was apprehended, the heat in the 
middle of the day was most oppressive. Moreover, it was 
absolutely necessary that Mrs. Vickers and the child should 
have some place to themselves. At a little distance from 


the beach was o sandy rise that led up to the face of the 
cliff, and on the eastern side of this rise grew a forest of 
young trees. Frere proposed to cut down these trees. and 
make a sort of hut with them. It was soon disovered, how- 
ever, that the pocket knives were insufficient for this pur- 
pose, but, by dint. of notching the young saplings and then. 
breaking them down, chey succeeded, in a couple of hours, 
in collecting wood enough to roof over a space between 
the hollow rock which contained the \provisions and another 
rock, in shape like a hammer, which jutted out within five 
yards of it. Mrs. Vickers and Dora were to have this hut 
as a sleeping place, and Frere and Bates, lying at the 
mouth of the larder, would at once act as a guard to it and 
them. Grimes was to make for himself another hut where 
the fire had been lighted on the previous night. 


When they got back to dinner, inspirited by this resolu- 
tion, they found poor Mrs. Vickers in great alarm. Grimes, 
who, by reason of the dint in his skull, nad peen left 
behind, was .walking about the sea-beach talking mayste- 
riously, and shaking his fist at some imaginary foe. On 
going up to him, they discovered that the blow had affected 
his brain, for he was evidently delirious. Frere endeay- 
oured to soothe him, without effect; and, at last, by Bates’ 
advice, the poor fellow was rolled in the sea: ‘she cold 
bath -quelled his violence, and, being laid beneath the 
shade of a rock hard by, he fell into a condition of great 
muscular exhaustion, and slept. ° 

The damper was then proportioned by Bates, and, 
together with a small piece of meat, formed the dinner of 
the party. Mrs. Vickers reported that she had observed 2 
great commotion on board the brig, and thought the 
prisoners were throwing overboard such portions of the 
cargo as were not absolutely necessary to them in order to 
lighten her. This notion Bates declared to be correct, and 
further pointed out that the mutineers had got out a kedge- 
anchor, and by hauling on the kedge-line were gradually 
warping the brig down the harbour. Before dinner was 
over a light breeze ‘sprang up, and the “Osprey,” running 
up the Union Jack reversed, fired a musket, either in fare- 
well or triumph, and, spreading her sails, disappeared 
round an angle of the harbour. 

Mrs. Vickers, taking Dora with her, went away a few 
paces, and, leaning against the rugged wall of her future 
home, wept bitterly. Bates and Frere affected cheerfui- 
ness, but each felt with astonishment that he had hitherto 
regarded the presence of the brig as a sort of safeguara, 
and that he had never fully realised his own loneliness 
until now. , 

The necessity for work, however, admitted of no oppor- 
tunity for the indulgence of vain sorrow, and Bates, setting 
the example, the pair worked so hard that by nightfall they 
had torn down and dragged together sufficient brushwood 
to complete Mrs. Vickers’ hut. During the progress of this 
work they were often interrupted by Grimes, who per- 
sisted in vague rushes at them, exclaiming loudly against 
their supposed treachery in leaving him at the mercy of thu 
mutineers. Bates also complained of the _ain caused by 
the wound in his forehead, and said that he was afflicted 
with a giddiness which he knew not how to avert. By, 
dint of frequently bathing his head at the spring, however, 
he succeeded in keeping on his legs until the work of drag- 
ging together the boughs was completed, when he threw 
Himself on the ground and declared that he could rise no 
more, 


Frere applied, to him the remedy that. had been so suc- 
cessfully tried upon Grimes, but the salt water inflamed the 
wound and rendered his condition worse. Mrs. Vickers 
recommended that a little spirit and water should be used 
to wash the cut, and the cask was got out and broached for 
that purpose. Tea and damper formed their evening meal; 
and by the light of a blazing fire the condition of things 
looked more cheerful. Mrs. Vickers had set the pannikin 
on a flat stone, and dispensed the tea with an affectanor 
of dignity which would have been absurd had it not been 
heartrending. She had smoothed her hair, and pinned the 
white shawl about her coquettishly; she even ventured to 
jJament to Mr. Frere that she had not brought more 
clothes. Dora was in high spirits, and scorned to confess’. 
hunger When‘the tea had been drunk she fetched water 
from the spring in the kettle, and bathed Bates’ head with 
it. It was resolved that, on the morrow, a search should 
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be made for some place from which to cast the fishing-line, 
and that oné of the number should fish daily. 

The condition of the unforiunate Grimes now gave cause 
for the greatest uneasiness. From maundering foolishly, 
he had taken ‘to absolute violence, and was obliged to be 
watched by Frere. After much muttering and groaning, 
the poor fellow at last dropped off to sleep, and Frere, hav- 
ing assisted Bates to his sleeping place in front of the rock, 
and Jaid him down on a heap of green brushwood, prepared 
himself to snatch a few hours’ slumber. 

Wearied by excitement and the labours of the day, he 
slept heavily, but, towards morning, was awakened by a 
strange noise. Grimes, whose delirium had apparently 
increased to madness, had succeeded in forcing his way 
through the rude fence of brushwood, and had thrown him- 
self upon Bates with the ferocity of insanity. Growling to 
himself, be had seized the unfortunate pilot by the throat, 
and the pair were struggling together. Bates, weakened 
by the sickness that had followed upon his wound in the 
head, was quite unable to cope with his desperate assailant, 
but, calling feebly upon Frere for help, had made shift to 
lay hold upon the jack-knife of which we have before 
spoken. Frere, starting to his feet, rushed to the assist- 
ance of the pilot, but was too late. Grimes, enraged by 
the sight of the knife, tore it from Bates’ grasp, and, before 
Frere could catch his arm, plunged it twice into the unfor- 
tunate man’s breast. 

“My God!” cried Bates, “I’m a dead man!” , 

The sight of the blood, together with the exclamation of 
his victim, seemed to recall Grimes to consciousness. He 
looked bewilderedly at the bloody weapon, and then, flinging 


it from him, rushed away towards the sea, into which he: 


plunged headlong. 

Frere, aghast at this sudden and terrible tragedy, - gazed 
after him, and saw, from out the placid water, sparkling 
in the bright beams of morning, emerge a pair of arms, 
with hands outstretched; a black spot, that was a head 
appeared between these stiffening arms, and then, with a 
horrible cry, the whole disappeared, and the bright water 
sparkled as placidly’ as before. The eyes of the terrified 
Frere travelling back to the wounded man, “saw, midway 
between the sparkling water and the knife that lay on the 
sand, an object that went far to explain the maniac’s sud- 
den burst of fury. The rum cask lay upon its side by the 
remnants of last night’s fire, and close to it was a clout, 
with which the head of the wounded man had been bound. 
It was evident that the. poor creature, wandering in his 
delirium, had fallen across the rum cask, and that the fiery 
spirit had. maddened him. 

Frere hurried to the side of Bates, and, lifting him up, 
strove to staunch the blood that flowed from his chest. It 
would seem that he had been resting himself on his left 
elbow, and that Grimes, snatching the knife from his right 
hand, had stabbed him twice in the right breast. He was 
pale and senseless, and Frere feared that the wound was 
mortal. Tearing off his neck-handkerchief, he endeavoured 
to bandage the wound, but found that the strip of silk was 
insufficient for the purpose. The noise had aroused Mrs. 
Vickers, who, stifling her terror, made haste to tear off a 
portion of her dress, and with this a bandage of sufficient 
width was made. ; 

Frere went to the cask to see if, haply, he could obtain 
from it a few drops of spirit with which to moisten the lips 
of the dying man, but it was empty. Wretched Grimes, 
after drinking his fill, had overturned the unheaded pun- 
cheon, and the greedy sand had absorbed every particle of 
liquor. : 

“Dora brought some water from the spring, and Mrs. 
Vickers bathing Bates’ head with this, he. revived a little. 
By and bye Mrs. Vickers milked the goait—she had never 
done such a thing before in all her life—and the milk being 
given to Bates in a pannikin, he . drank it greedily, but 
vomited it again. almost instantly. It was evident that he 
was sinking from some internal injury. , 

None of the party had much appetite for breakfast, but 
Frere, whose sensibilities were, perhaps, less acute than 
the rest, ate a piece of salt meat and damper. It struck 
kim with a curious feeling of pleasant selfishness that, now 
Grimes had gone, the allowance of provisions could be 
mereszsed. and that if Bates went also, it could be increased 
stil further. He did ‘not. give utterance to his thoughts, 
gesever, but sat with the wounded man’s head on his 
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knees, and brushed the settling flies from his face. He 
hoped, after all, that the pilot would not die, for he would 
then be left alone to look after the women. Perhaps some 
such thought was dormant in the brain of Mrs. Vickers. 
As for Dora, she made no secret of her anxiety. 

“Don’t die, Mr. Bates—ch, don’t die!’ she said, standing 
piteously near the body she was afraid to touch. “Don’t 
leave Mamma and me alone in this dreadful place.” 

Poor Bates, of course, said nothing, but Frere frowned 
heavily, and Mrs. Vickers said, reprovingly, “Dora!” just 
f in. the old house cn distant Sarah 
Island. . 

In the afternoon Frere went away to drag together some 
wood for the fire, and when he returned he found the ‘pilot 
near his last.. Mrs. Vickers said that for aours he had lain 
without motion, and almost without breath. The major’s 
wife had seen more than one death-ped, and was calm 
enough; but poor little Dora, sitting on a stone hard by, 
shook with terror. She had some dim sort of notion that 
death was accompanied with violence. -As the sun ..sank 
Bates seemed to rally, but the two watchers knew that it 
was but the final flicker of the expiring candle. 

“He’s going,’ said Frere at length, under his breath, as 
though fearful of awaking the half-slumbering soul. . 

Mrs. Vickers, her eyes streaming with silent tears, lifted 
the honest head, and moistened the parched lips with her 
soaked handkerchief. A tremor shook the once stalwart 
limbs, and the dying man opened his eyes. For an instant 
he seemed bewildered, and then, looking from one to the 
other, intelligence returned to his glance, and it was evi- 
dent that he remembered all. His gaze rested upon the 
pale face of the affrighted Dora, and then turned to Frere. 
There could be no mistaking the mute appeal of those elo-. 
quent eyes. 

“Yes, I’ll take care of her,” said Frere. 

Bates smiled, and then observing that the blood from his 
wound had stained the white shawl of Mrs. Vickers, .he 
made an effort to move his head. It was not fitting that a 
lady’s shawl] should be stained with the blood of a poor 
fellow like himself. 

The fashionable fribble, with quick instinct, understood 
the gesture, and gently drew the head back upon her bosom. 
In the presence of death there was no room for aught but 
‘womanhood. 

For a moment all was silent, and they thought he had 
gone; but all at once he opened his eyes again, and looked 
round for the sea. 

“Turn my face to.it once more!” he whispered, and as 
they. raised him, he inclined his ear as though to listen. 

“It’s calm enough here, God bless it,” he said; “but 1 
can hear the waves a-breaking hard upon the bar!” And 
so his head -dropped, and he died. 

Dora burst out into a wild fit of weeping, and, as Frere 


‘caught the corpse in his arms, ran to her motuer. 


“Oh, mamma, mamma,” she cried, “why did 
ae hii we wanted him so much?’ : aie acai 

f there was selfishness in the thonght, at ho 
deathbeds has not such selfishness intraded? a er 

Before it grew quite dark Frere made shift to carry the 
body to the shelter of some rocks at a little distance, and, 
spreading the jacket over the face, he piled stones upon it 
to keep it steady. The march of events had been so rapid 
that he scarcely realised that since the previous evening 
two of the five human creatures left in this wilderness had 
escaped from it. As he did realise it, he began to wonder 
whose turn it would be next. 

.Mrs. Vickers, worn out by the fatigue and excitement of 


‘the day, retired to rest early; and Dora, refusing to speak 


to Frere, followed her mother. This manifestation of 
unaccountable dislike on the part of the child hurt Maurice 
more than he cared to own: He felt angry with her for not 
loving him, and yet he took no pains to conciliate her. It 
was with a curious feeling of pleasure that he remembered 
how ‘she must soon look up to him as her chief protector. 
Had Dora been a few years older, Frere would have 
thought himself in love with her. 

The following day passed gioomily. It was hot and 
sultry, and a dull haze hung over the mountains. Frere 
spent the morning in scooping in the sand a sort of grave, 
ia which to inter poor Bates. Practically awake to his own 
necessities, he removed such portions of clothing from the 
body as he felt would be useful to him, but hid them under 
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a stone, not liking to let Mrs. Vickers see what he had done. 
Having completed his grave by midday,’ he placed the corpse 
therein, and rolled as many stones as possible to the sides 
of the mound. 
from the point of a rock he had marked the day before, but 
caught nothing. Passing by the grave, on his return, he 
noticed that Mrs. Vickers had. placed at the head of it a 
rude cross, formed by tying together two pieces of stick. 

After supper—the usual salt meat and damper—he lit an 
economical pipe, and tried to talk to Dora. 

“Why don’t you be friends with me, Missy?’ he asked. 

“TI don’t like you,” said Dora. “You frighten me.” 

a“ Why?” 

“You are not kind. I don’t mean that you do cruel 
things, but you are—— Oh, I wish papa was here!” 

“Wishing won’t bring him!’ said Frere, pressing his 
hoarded tobacco together with prudent forefinger. 


“There! That’s what I mean! Is that kind? ‘ Wishing 
won't bring him!’ Oh, if it only would!” 
“TI didn’t mean it: unkindly,” said Frere. “What a 


strange child you are!” 

“There ure persons,” said Dora, “who have no affinity 
for each other I read about it in a book papa had, and I 
suppose that’s what it is. I have no arfinity for you. I 
ean’t help it, can 1?” 

“Rubbish!” Frere returned: 
you a story.” 

Mrs. Vickers had gone back to her cave, and the two 
were alone by the fire, near which stood the kettle and the 
newly-made damper. 

The child; with some show of hesitation. came to him, 
and, catching her, he-placed her on his knee. The moon 
had not yet risen, and the shadows cast by the flickering 
fire seemed weird and monstrous. The wicked tnought to 
frighten this helpless creature came to Maufice r'‘rere. 

“There was once,” said he, “a castle in an old wood, and 
in this castle there lived an ogre, with great goggle eyes. 


“Come here, and I'l] tel 


“You silly man!” said Dora, struggiing to be free. ‘ You 
are trying to frighten me.” : 
“And this ogre lived on the bones of little girls. One 


day a little girl was fravelling through the wood and she 
heard. the ogre coming. ‘Haw! haw! Haw! haw’ ” 

“Mr. Frere, let me down!” 

“She was terribly frightened, and she ran. and ran, and 
ran, until all of a sudden she saw——” 

A piercing scream burst from his companion. 

“Oh! oh! ‘What's that?” she cried, and clung to her 
persecutor. 

On the other side of the fire stood the figure of a man. 
We staggered forward, and then, fallimg on his knees, 
stretched out his hands, with a hoarse cry. 


Frere leaped up, as much amazed as his companion. For 
a moment he thought that the buried corpse of toor Bates 
had arisen in defence of the child he meant to torture, and 
then that the sea had given up its dead, or that Grimes had 
not perished. Snatching a burning brand from the fire, he 
made as if to strike the ragged creature that knelt among 
the ashes. 

- What do you want?” he cried. 

“Give me food, for the love of God!” was the reply. 
“Flog me, but give me food!’ 

It was Rufus Dawes. 

The sound of a human voice broke the spell of terror that 
was on the child, and as the glow from the flourished 
brand fell upon the tattered yellow garments, she guessed 
at once the whole story. 

Not so Maurice Frere. He saw before him but a new 
danger, a new mouth to share the scanty provision. and 
kept the convict at bay. But Rufus Dawes. glaring round 
with wolfish eyes, caught sight of the damper resting 
against the iron kettle, and made to cluteh it. 

Frere dashed the brand in his face. “Stand back"’ he 
cried. “ We have no food to spare!” 

Rufus Dawes uttered a savage cry, and, raising fhe iron 
gad, plunged forward desperately to attack this new 
enemy; but, quick as thought, the child glided past Frere, 
ani, snatching the loaf, placed it in the hands of the stary- 
Img man. 

- Here, poor prisoner,” said she, “eat!” and then, turning 
te Frere. who stood with hand upraised in the very act to 
strike, she cast upon him a glance so full of horror, indig- 
mation, and surprise, that the man blushed in the darkness. 


In the afternoon he cast the fishing-line 


“Oh,” said she, as she turned to meet her mother, “I 
did not know fhat.men could be so wicked!” 

As for Rufus Dawes, the sudden ' apparition of this 
golden-haired girl frightened him. Weak from his’ pro- 
longed fast, and sick with hope deferred, the brutal refusal 
of succour and unexpected vision of childish beauty 
unmanned him. Hungry as he had. been the previous 
instant, he felt that he could not touch a morsel. ‘Letting 
the loaf slip through his fingers, he gazed with haggard 
eyes at_the retreating figure of the child, and, as it seemed 
to vanish into the darkness outside the Circle of firelight, 
the unhappy man sank his face upon his blackened, horny 
hands, and burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“Mr.” Dawes. 

The coarse tones of Maurice Frere roused him. 

“What do you want?’ he asked. 

Rufus Dawes, raising his head, contemplated ‘the figure 
before him, and recognised it. 

“Is it you?” he said, slowly. 

“What do you mean? Do you know me?” asked Frere, 
drawing back. 

But the convict did not reply. His momentary emotion 
passed .away, the pangs of hunger returned, and, greedily 
seizing upon the piece of damper, he began to eat in silence. 

“Do you hear, man?” repeated Frere, at length. “ What 
are you?” 

“An escaped prisoner. You can give me up in the morn- 
ing. I’ve done my best, and I’m beat.” 

This sentence struck Frere with dismay. The man did 


‘not know that the settlement had been abandoned: 


“TI cannot give you up.. There is no one but myself and 
a woman and child on the settlement.” 

Rufus Dawes, pausing in uis_ eating, 
bewilderedly. 

“The prisoners have gone away in the schooner. If you 
choose to remain free, you can do so—as far as I am con- 
cerned. I am as helpless as you are.” 

“But how do you come here?’ 

Frere laughed bitterly. To give explanations to convicts 
was foreign to his experience, and he did not relish the 
task. In this case, however, there was no help for it. 

“The prisoners mutinied and seized the brig.” 

“What brig?’ 

“The ‘ Osprey.’ ” 

A terrible light broke upon Rufus Dawes, and. he began 
to understand how he had again missed his chance. 

“Who took her?” . 

“That double-dyed villain, John Rex," says I'rere, giv- 
ing vent to his passion. “May she sink, and ‘burn, 
and——” 

“Have they gone, then?’ cried the miséfable man; cluteh- 
ing at his hair with a gesture of helpless rage. 

“Yes; two days ago, and have left us here to starve.” 

Rufus Dawes burst into a laugh so discordant. that it 
made the other shudder. 

“We'll starve together; Maurice Frere,” said he; “for 
while you’ve a crust I'll share it. If I don’t get liberty, at 
least I’ll have revenge!” 

The sinister aspect of this famished savage, sitting with 
his chin resting on his ragged knees, rocking “himself to and 
fro in the light of the fire, gave Mr. Maurice Frere a new 
sensation. He felt as might have felt that African hunter 
who, ‘returning to his camp fire, found a lion there. 

a Wretch!” said he, shrinking from him, “ why should 
you wish to be revenged on me?” 

The convict turned upon him with @ snarl. “Take care 
what you say; I’ll have no hard. words. Wretch! If I am 
a wretch, who made me one, If I hate you and myself 
and the world, who made me hate it? I was born. free-—as 
free as you are. Why should I be sent to herd with beasts, 
and condemned to this slavery, worse than death? Tell me 
that, Maurice i*rere—tell me that!” a 

“I didn’t make tne laws,” says Frere; * why do you 
attack me?” 

* Because you are what I was. You are free! You can 
do as you please. You can love, you can work, you can 
think. I can only hate!’ 

(To be Continued.) 


stared at ‘him 


[*HIS NATURAL LIFH” was commenced in the issue 
for June, 1913. Back numbers may. be had on application.]} 





UNWRITTEN LAW 


IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


By ROLAND FRANKLYN ANDREWS. 

Born in an ancient town in a State which still by statute 
and by custom holds steadfastly to its Puritanism, they were 
both Puritan at root, albeit with the passage of years there 
had been grafted to their stems branch characteristics which 
were not of the forbears. 


Rufus Barnes was a banker. He came of the stock which 
had raised the first gaunt, white meeting house. 
he spent the Sabbath day in forbidding solemnity, and learned 
that punishment, merciless and inevitable, followed hard 
upon violence of the written law. Thus he grew to maturity. 
The chafing ambition of a young manhood took him from his 
cramped environment to a freer, more daring Western city. 
There the new-found joy of life seized him. He must needs 
ride to success, and he must needs ride swiftly. He made 
false entries in the pooks of the bank which employed him, 
sank to the depths of misery, and when a_ broken-hearted, 
but sternly unyielding father would have none of him, was 
saved from bonds and stripes by a boyhood friend in the old 
town who came to him with sympathy and the goods of 
restitution. Again he learned the inflexibility of the law and 
fixed it firmly in his mind. Also he learned the potency of 
money. 

This done, Rufus Barnes rose, set his teeth and marched 
steadily to his atonement. He went back to the Puritan 
village where everyone knew his story and faced them. He 
worked by day and he worked by night, and twice each 
Sunday he sat rigidly upright in the hard pew at the meet- 
ing-house. He bore sneers and suspicion without sign. He 
never excused, he never complained, he never wept. He 
practised every virtue with fierceness. He was frugal, he 
was industrious, he was truthful, he was absolutely honest. 
If Rufus Barnes told you he would do a certain thing at 
a certain time he did it, no matter what sacrifice it cost him 
and no matter what sacrifice it cost others. And if you told 
Rufus Barnes you would do a certain thing at a certain time, 
you did it, because he made you. 


Also, he mortified the flesh in the hottest of New England 
summers with the formal dignity of broadcloth and starched 
linen, stood always erect, eschewed laughter at light things 
and gave an exact tithe of his earnings to the church. Thus, 
in the land of the Puritan, may one still make for righteous- 
ness even as was done in the day of Miles Standish. In the 
fulness of time the black spot on the record of Rufus Barnes 
faded into vague, misty grey. He took his place as the 
town’s representative citizen, and he became president of the 
bank. 

Eleazar Parsons was of similar ancestry, but somewhere 

on his family tree there were leaves which wavered weakly. 
in the Puritan-hated breeze of “shiftlessness.” He was a 
farmer, and the farm which he tilled was one of barrenness 
and many stones. It might have been a fief of fairer pas- 
tures and greater yleld, but Bleazar sat long at conversation 
in the village grocery, and laughed much and read for hours 
in unimproving books of simple fiction. Often he stopped 
his work in the fields, to lie, pipe tn mouth, under the trees, 
smiling in lazy comfort at the tender blue of the skies. In 
his youth he had been always eager for the country dances, 
and even now he made delighted journeys to the county 
seat for the annual visit of the circus. A single, stalwart 
son followed trustingly in the footsteps of his parent, and a 
wife whose: kitchen glistened of cleanliness, saved the best 
of the fraits.-for: her own preserves. 
So: the town grew to respect Rufus Barnes as a man of 
substance and cértain standing, and to feel mild friendship 
for Eleazar Parsons, who did no harm, but was of little 
value. And so, also, Eleazar Parsons cheerfully mortgaged 
his farm to Rufus Barnes, secured two extensions, failed to 
pay and finally owned he could not meet the interest. Rufus. 
Barnes, having dealt fairly by his debtor and by his con- 
science in twice forbearing, announced foreclosure. 

Bleazgar Parsons drove into. town to arrange the matter 
with a friendly smile, twitching insistently at all the little 
wrinkles of his sun-tanned face. He drove back with the 
wrinkles turned to furrows, and he did not raise his head 
when they hailed him from the porch of Dave Larkin’s store. 
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He came again two days later, and stood before the banker 
with his shoulders strangely bent. 

“TI can see no use in further discussion, Mr.—er—Par- 
sons,” said Rufus Barnes, tapping the desk with a solid 
white finger. ‘I have been more than fair with you, as you 
will yourself admit. As it is, the sale of your property will 
barely protect me in my investment. You have been given 
every opportunity. Had you chosen to apply yourself more 
industriously to the serious duties of life, the result might 
have been different.” : 

“T guess I don’t understand much about business,” answer- 
ed Eleazar, slowly. “We was about alike when we was 
boys, but I ain’t got no such head as you, Rufe.” 

The banker frowned slightly. There was something un- 
becoming in the intimate address of this unkempt client, who 
had demonstrated his unfitness, and had standing in neither 
finance nor church—not even in the town’s broadly demo- 
cratic social establishment. 

“The question of our relative abilities is hardly pertinent,” 
he observed, drily. ‘The matter is purely one of business. 
I advanced youa loan. You might well have been able to 
pay. You are not. You never will be. Speaking in all 
charity, you are an untrustworthy steward of the talent 
which has been given you. It is no more than justice that 
the law should now take its course. It is required to sus- 
tain the financial integrity between man and man. It is 
required in the course of economic progress——” 

Eleazar broke in eagerly: “ You don’t understand, Rufe,” 
he pleaded. “There ain’t no progress to it. Why, if you take 
that farm, me an’ the wife an’ the boy, we’ll just have to 
split up”—he gulped unpleasantly—“ an’ we won’t have no 
home. We'll have to git work from other people, an’—an’ 
—” there were two great tears in Eleazar’s eyes—‘ an’ there 
won’t be no more fambly to us. I can’t go home an’ tell the 
wife that, Rufe. Honest, I can’t. There’s her canned things 
in the cellar, an’ the new chair in the parlour, an’ the quilt 
she made for the boy’s room. I can’t go and tell her we got 
to be just hired men an’ women an’ not have any place of 
our own.” 

Rufus viewed him unmoved. “It may teach you a val- 
uable lesson,” he answered. “‘ AS ye sow, so shall ye reap. 
IT have no feelings of harshness toward you. My attitude 
is one of pity, but my duty is plain. We must maintain our 
financial stamina or we shall become a people of weaklings. [ 

Eleazer raised his head. “I don’t understand them things,’ 
he said, wearily, ‘an’ I guess you an’ me read our Bibles 
different, Rufe. Why, if you put us off that farm, me an 
the wife, we won’t have no place to go, an’ in the end—in 
the end—” his head drooped again and his roughened voice 
broke—“ we'll have to go an’ die in the poorhouse ‘stead of 
the same beds father an’ mother had.” : ‘ 

Rufus Barnes nodded. “Doubtless, you are right,” he 
assented, “unless this discipline shall aba effective in point- 
ing out to you the errors of your past career.” 
' San youd let us go to the poorhouse, Rufe?”’ Bleazar 
spoke more in dull wonder than in the protest of despait. 
“You’l let me go to the poorhouse; me that was born and 
raised right here in town, and used to go huckieberryin’ with 
you when we were boys!” 

“JT am very busy,” said Rufus Barnes. 
prolonged this interview beyond reason.” ; 

Eleazar turned unsteadily toward the doorway. “ You that 
was a boy with me,” he mumbled. “Rufe, I’m a-goin’ to 
do somethin’. I give you fair warnin’, I’m goin’ to do some- 
thin” I don’t know much about law, but there must be 
somethin’ to keep an old man like me from bein’ put off the 
farm his father owned, an’ sent to the poorhouse, when he 
ain’t done anything that’s wrong. If it ain’t in the law, it’s 
somewheres else. I give you fair warnin’. I’m a-goin to de 
‘somethin’.” ‘, 

“Pray consult your attorney if you have any doubts,” ad- 
vised Rufus Barnes. “Your only remedy is to meet your 
Jawful obligation.” 

So again Eleazar Parsons jolted over the rough road ™ 
his farm, huddled limply on the board seat of his battered 
waggon, and only staring the more fixedly at his sham 
bling, old, grey mare when the men in the porch of Dave 
Larkin’s store called: “Hello, "Leazar, your wheels a-goim 
round.” Late into the night he sat silently beside the table 
in the kitchen. The boy tramped nolsily up to his bedroom. 
His wife, who read the signs of trouble upon his forehead. 


“We have already 


-pessed him, lamp in hand, with a quiet—“ Good night. father.” 
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Still he sat beside the table, drumming upon its scoured 
boards, gnawing at his bearded lips, striving vainly for the 
passage through the barriers of his own impotence. Slowly 
the lines of his mouth strengthened. His eyelids narrowed. 
He sat more rigidly in his chair, and he drummed with 
tke knuckles of his bony hami instead of with the splay 
tips of his fingers. At last he did not drum at all, only sit- 
ting with his doubled fist resting solidly on the table. 


From the dark region above his wife called, softly— 
“Father, ain’t you ever comin’ to bed?’ He answered in 
swift harshness, in a spirit that was closer to anger than 
anything that had come between them since they first walked 
the country lanes thirty years ago. There was only silence 
Hurriedly he blew out the light and mounted the stairs. 
“TI was only a little worrit, mother, an’ you sorter startled 
me,” he explained, softly. “I got a lot of hard work to do 
in the mornin” ' 

He presented himself at the office of Rufus Barnes the 
next day to find the banker engaged with the pastor of 
the white meeting house. There had been a noble work in 
foreign missions at the church. wherefore sums, once set 
aside for repairs and the add tions for the sunday school, 
and the pastor’s vacation, kad been directed to the uplifting 
of the unenlightened in far countries. As a result the church 
found itself sorely pressed. This Eleazar had learned, not 
without derisive amusement, at the grocery store. Now, 
when the spruce young clerk told him Mr. Barnes was busy 
with the Reverend Mr. Perkins, it came grimly to him that 
the sum required for the church’s needs was about identical 
with that which he himself must find if he would save his 
farm. “Hope they'll get it easier than I will,” he had 
chuckled, when he had heard the story at the grocery store. 
Now, waiting stolidly for his audience. he did not chuckle 


The door of the office opened. The pastor. graciously smil- 
ing but carefully deferential in manner. came out, a bit of 
folded paper in his hand. Behind him was Rufus Barnes. 
“TI gave it freely, Mr. Perkins,” the banker was saying, 
although I must own that I consider your enthusiasm in a 
righteous cause has led you into business indiscretions of 
which I cannot approve. We owe a duty to ourselves to 

The pastor radiated humble acceptance of the reproof— 
“TI fear we who. know so little of the wars of business would 
often find ourselves sore beset but for your advice and un- 
failing generosity,’ he said. ‘‘ Ah—” embracing the oppor- 
tanity to create a diversicn—‘“ here is Mr. Parsons. Good 
morning, my dear sir. I fear that my representations with 
Mr. Barnes may have kept you waitmg™ 

“They have,” said Eleazar, grimly. He remembered that 
the wife -had heard of the clergyman’s tenderly mournful 
eomments on his failures, delivered over the village tea 
tables. 

Rufus Barnes frowned. 
Mr. Parsons,” he said. 

Eleazar stepped carefully in and cqdosed the door. 
“Rufe,” he began, “I’ve thought it all over. Are you set 
on sellin’ me out?” 

Rufus Barnes turned to his desk. “I have no time to 
discuss that matter further,” he announced. 

“Are you goin’ to sell me out?’ EKleazars mild blue eyes 
were thin streaks of steel, the relaxation of his weak, 
Jower lip had straightened in a firm line. 

“TI shall insist upon my just due.” 

“Are you goin’ to sell me out?” 

“Since you will have it—yes. Remember, ‘A false bal- 
ance is abomination to the Lord, but a just weight is His 
delight.’ ” 

Eleazar laughed mirthlessly. Then he turned and locked 
the door. “If we're goin’ to match Bible texts for that 
mortgage,” he cried, “I’ll give you one back. *He that 
trusteth in riches shall fall, but the righteous shall flourish.’ 
Stand up now, you, Rufe Barnes, that reads Bibles and 
robs banks, that buys red shirts for the heathens an’ sends 
my wife to the town farm. It’s got past law and its got 
past proverbs. It’s got right down to plain man Stand 
up, Rufe Barnes, for you’re a-goin’ to fall hard an’ [’m 
a-goin’ to flourish. Stand up an’ take your lickin’.” 

Rufus Barnes reached for the bell. 

Crash! In a clatter of overturned chairs the two went 
tw the floor, the banker roaring in alarm, the grizzled far- 
mer silent save for a single explosive gasp. Outside rose 
the clamour of the excited clerks. “ Thud-thud-thud,” went 


“TI can spare you bat 2 moment, 


the gnarled fist of Eleazar. The impact gave forth a cruel, 
erushing sound. Then the door burst from its hinges, and 
the rescuing party tumbled in. 

Rufus Barnes was not pleasant to look upon. Choking 
for breath, he sat wedged in the corner by his desk. His 
earefully brushed hair was awry, his glistening white col- 
lar had been torn from his throat, and his fine, black coat 
was split along its centre seam. Blood trickled from his 
nose, and he tried in vain to compose his twitching features. 
into dignified repose. 

Hleazar Stood up calmly. His face was flushed, and 
there was a strange, trembling motion about his hands, but 
he did not struggle against the men. 

“I—I have been assaulted,” choked Rufus. 
“Send for a constable—arrest that man.” 

“I’m ready,” said Bleazar, simply. “I  sha’n’t try to 
run away, only’’—he turned to the awestricken clerks—* I 
wish one o’ you boys would get word to mother.” 

Aaron Benedict, the constable, came with his shield 
pinned to his coat lapel. The exercise of his official duties 
was a rare function with him, and he surrounded them 
with much ceremony. He led Eleazar away, and, because 
there was no other place, presently established a temporary 
gaol upon the steps of the grocery store porch. Here, while 
they waited for Squire Hurlburt, the town gathered around 
them, staring silently at the daring criminal and his solemn- 
visaged captor. Little boys ran whooping in advance of 
the squire, bustling up the street with his lone law book. 
“There’s goin’ to be a court. There’s goin’ to be a court,” 
they cried exultingly. The town pressed closer about the 
prisoner. Eleazar looked them full in the face and neither 
smiled nor frowned. _ 

Aaron Benedict felt a pitying magnanimity mingle with 
his stern sense of duty. “You kin talk, ’Leazar,” he said. 
“You kin talk to your friends, here, and you kin talk ta 
me. P’raps it would kinder relieve you like, if you did. 
Now, whatever did possess you to go a-hitting Rufe Barnes?” 

“TI ain’t goin’ to talk till I tell my story to the Judge,” 
answered Hleazar: “He kin tell you if he ain’t ashamed.” 
He pointed toward Rufus Barnes approaching in a _bor- 
rowed eoat with a handkerchief hell to his face. “I ain’t 
afraid—only I’m fearful it’ll make mother feel bad. -Come 
on, Aaron; it’s time for court.” 

Indeed, Squire Hurlburt, justice of the peace, had already 
opened proceedings. Backed by the grand . juror and with 
his law book opened before him, he sat in the midst of 
a crowd which packed the Village Hall.. 

“Pris’ner at the bar,” he announced, with impressive 
formality, “you have listened to the charge. Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty?’ 

“Guilty,” said Eleazar. “I licked him.” 

“TI wish to say,” interrupted Rufus Barnes, rising at the 
foot of the table, “that I have no desire to-press the com- 
plaint and punish this unfortunate man, In causing his 
arrest I did so only to perform my duty as a citizen and to 
assure myself of protection. in the future.” y 

“You don’t have to plead guilty, even if you did hit him,” 
advised the court, turning to the prisoner. “ An’ you’ can 
have time to get a lawyer if you want one.” It was evi- 
dent that the justice and' the grand juror, who whispered 
counsel, had no wish to promote a sudden ending to this 
thrilling situation. 

“I don’t want a lawyer,” persisted Eleazar. *“‘An’ I say 
I’m guilty. I broke a law an’ I oughter be punished for it. 
Rufe, here, is a-goin’ to sell my farm and drive us out on 
the street ’cause I can’t pay a mortgage. he broke a law 
that ain’t in the books. There wasn’t any court to punish 
him, so I had to punish him myself. I aint’ afraid to break 
a law to do what’s right, and ‘I ain’t afraid to take my medi- 
cine afterward. I’m guilty.” 

“TI guess you don’t understand how serious this case. is,” 
said the puzzled court. 

“Yes, I do,’? asserted Eleazar. 

Rufus Barnes rose again. “If your honour will pardon 
the interruption,’ he began—his honour bowed in ‘gratifica- 
tion—“I feel I should state, in justice to myself, that I 
only declared my intention of holding Mr. Parsons to a legal 
centract in which I have already been most considerate. 
He then committed an unprovoked assault——~” 

“That's it,” agreed the court, turning the leaves of the 
law book, and nodding sagely,; ‘ unprovoked assault.” 
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“For which,” continued the plaintiff, “I have no wish to 
see him further punished.” 

“T tell you, I’m guilty,” said Bleazar, doggedly. “I’m as 
guilty of breakin’ a book law.as Rufe is of breakin’ one that 
ain’t in the book. An’ he’s been punished once.” 

“Order in the court!” commanded the justice, turning 
fiercely upon the buzzing spectators. “ Eleazar, if you stick 
to that plea and Mr. Barnes don’t want to press the charge 
—which, I am bound to say, is very kind of Mr. Barnes~ 
there ain’t but one thing this court can do. That’S to bind 
you over to keep the peace an’ not bother Mr. Barnes any 
more. An’,” he concluded, “the bonds’ll be a hundred an’ 
fifty dollars. 4g F 

Dave Larkin, of the grocery store, heaved himself up. 
“Tl go bonds for Eleazar,” he cried. 

“T won’t take ’em,” persisted Eleazar. 
promises, neither.” 

“If you don’t,” warned the judge, “youvTl just have to 
be bound over, and you’ll have to wait in gaol.” 

Hleazar wriggled his lean fingers. “That’s where I 
b’long,” he said, slowly. “I hit my fellow man, an’ I ought 
to suffer. An’ if I can’t have my farm, why it’s better be 
gaol than the poor-house. Somehow ”—he lowered his grey 
head-——“ that seems a little more respectable; a little more 
as though I hadn’t just plumb failed up.” 

So despite the pleading of Dave Larkin and the dignified 
protestations of Rufus Barnes, Aaron Benedict, with his 
badge still upon his coat lapel, took Eleazar to the county 
gaol at Litchfield, and all the village hummed in the discus- 
sion of its tragedy. The grocery store kept open far beyond 
its usual hour, and on the verandah of the parsonage 
gathered the leaders of the congregation, who had struggled 
vainly to comprehend the right or wrong of the situation, 
and had, therefore, fallen naturally back upon the omnis- 
cience of the pastor. To these latter it was presently demon- 
strated in the kindly tones of pastoral infallibility that 
Eleazar was a misguided fellow creature, who had strayed 
from the narrow way into the fields of misfortune, and who 
had then, in sinful bitterness, sought revenge. 

“Compare, said the pastor, “the two men who have 
been brought into issue. The one, if I may revive the 
thought of a calamity almost forgotten, erred grievously in 
his youth, but by repentance has made most hearty atone- 
ment. The other, albeit more weak than wicked, has gibed 
at those who would have shown him the danger of his way. 
Now he is justly brought low. None of us can accept his 
explanation of persecution by Mr. Barnes. He, indeed, has 
proved his lové of justice by his life—and we have had 
abundant proof of his rich generosity.” 

~The men of the congregation nodded their heads, but over 
in the grocery store argument of a different sort prevailed. 

“’Teazar may be shit’less,” admitted Dave Larkin, bang- 
ing the counter by way of emphasis, “ but he’s as honest as 
they make ’em, an’ he wouldn’t hurt a fiy. No, siree, he 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, not even to save himself—and that’s a 
darn. sight more than anybody can say of Rufe SBarnes. 
What’s Rufe want of ’Leazar’s farm, anyway? Of course, 
it’s his, by right—law right, I mean. Rufe’s too anxious for 
a front seat inside the pearly gates to do anything that’s 
crooked, but what in thunder’s the use of smashing poor old 
*Leazar and poor old ’Leazar’s wife? Darn it, I didn’t sup- 
pose ’Leazar had gimp enough to hit anybody, least of all a 
king-pin life Rufe. I’m a’most proud of him. Hanged if I 
don’t send Mother Parsons ’Leazar’s bill all receipted to- 
morrow. She’ll think he’s paid it, and I’!] have the satisfac- 
tion of expressin’ my compliments.” 

Thus, in counfer currents, eddying now forward and now 
backward, as the neighbourhood gleaned fresh information, 
ran the flow of popular feeling. It were heresy to attribute 
unfairness t6 Rufus Barnes, the pillar of the town; but that 
the mild Eleazar. who fed the birds in winter-time, could 
be driven to frenzy without mighty cause was unbelievable. 
Mr. Larkin expounded his view at length and with vigour, 
but he did not send the receipted bill as promptly as pro- 
mised. The grocer was a man of his word, but he suc- 
cumbed next morning to a new sensation which incapacitated 
him for occupation so: purely clerical. 

The sensation was furnished by Sabina Parsons, setat six- 
teen, a youth who carried the sturdy frame of his father, 
and who loved that father with a devotion doglike in its 
unquestioning intensity. Young Sabina arrived early, 
secured admission to the banker’s office, pleaded as had his 


“JT won't make no 


parent, listened to a refusal couched in terms of righteous 
equity, and forthwith knocked Rufus Barnes prostrate in 
the same corner from which his clerks had roused him only 
a few momentous hours before, 
Moreover, young Sabina. having the hot blood of youth, 


‘continued his activity after the downfall of his adversary, 


sadly misusing the bank’s younger bookkeeper and even 
inflicting injury upon its veteran janitor. Again Aaron 
Benedict pinned on his constable’s star and again Squire 
Hurlburt opened court, this time facing an audience almost 
stupefied by the enormity of the crisis. 

“I’m guilty,” said young Sabina defiantly. “I’m guilty 
just like my father was. and I want to be sent to him.” 

Rufus Barnes held up a hand in silence. The court, about 
to utter a word of profound wisdom. closed its lips in obedi- 
ence. The room was hushed Pale and with the stern 
lines of his face weakened by a vague uncertainty, the 
banker spoke. “I ask you to be merciful with this impetu- 
ous boy,” he said, searching the faces of the spectators by 
the ‘message of their minds. ~ He is tenderly young, he has 
not reached years of understanding. I bear him no more 
malice than I do his unfortunate father. I ask that the com- 
plaint be withdrawn.” The ceurt whispered with the grand 


juror. “That’s just like you, Mr. Barnes.” he ventured, cor- 
dially. “If Sabina’ll promise——” 
“Will be let my father stay on his farm?’ demanded 


young Sabina. 

The court-room leaned forward. eager for the answer. 

“I submit,” answered Rufas Barmes. ~ that such a matter 
is not to be decided here. Again I ask your honour to. dis- 
miss the complaint.” 

“Well,” ruled the court, in gracous acquiescence, ‘if you 
want it that way, we'll) nolly the case. Sabina, you ie 
thankful to Mr. Barnes. If you're brought here again—— 
The court shook its head ominousty. 

But ten minutes later, in front of the white church itself, 
young Sabina had again laid the banker flat upon his back, 
standing over him with clenched fixrs and menace in his 
eyes until borne down by a rush of dismayed townsfolk. 

“The law must take its course.” uttered Rufus Barnes, 
shutting his bruised lips tightly. 

“Sabina,” declared the reconremed court. “this is plumb 
anarchy. You're flyin’ in the face of all law and order.” 

“Law,” sneered young Sabina. tétrerly. “I reckon what 
they did at Lexington was agains tbe law. What the 
Israelites did to Jericho was agaimst the law—of Jericho. 
And what this man Barnes & deing to my father and 
mother—drivin’ them off the farm that was my _ grand: 
father’s, because they’re poor and cant give him more. 
money to put into his bank that’s chuck-foll—why, that’s: 
law. You send me to my father~ 

* Sabina!” yelled the court. pounding with his law book. 

But young Sabina’s tongue was unbridled. “You send me 
to my father in gaol,’ he went om ~~Y¥ou can’t keep us 
there always. And when pop get out. he'll thrash Barnes 
again; and when I get out. rll thrash him. You can keep 
sending us over and over, but every time one of us gets out 
Barnes’ll get thrashed. Hell ger the farm, but all through 
his life, he’ll be getting thrashel roo. unless he runs away 
and hides. There’s a law to punish us for hitting lim and. 
hurting him for a little while. bat there ain’t any law to 
punish him for taking our farm and hurting us for always. 
pe wasn’t even any law to punish him for robbing that 
bank——’ 

Rufus Barnes sat back in his chair very white. From the 
benches came a subdued “~ Ab-h”™” 

“All right,” concluded young Sabina, “there ain’t any 
law to punish him in the bowks, but there’s a law outside of 
’em, an’ father’n me’ll teach him that law all the rest of 
our lives.” 

In the face of such license but one course was open. 
Young Sabina joined his fatber in gaol, where Aaron Bene- 
dict said they hugged each other like women, and the town. 
plunged itself into a fever of debate. Awe-stricken small: 
boys recalled instances of Sabina’s prowess at school, and 
proudly claimed to each other his intimate acquaintance, 
fine old ladies Hurriedly foregathered upon verandahs, con- 
sidering the propriety of going immediately to poor Mrs. 
Parsons all alone upon the farm; the pastor wrinkled his 
smooth white brow and lamented that the violence of an 
unhappy father must be perpetuated in his son, while th? 
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patrons of the grocery store proclaimed themselves heatedly 
upon all the phases of the situation. 

“Don’t talk to me about Rufe Barnes bein’ merciful to 
“Leazar and the boy,” exclaimed Dave Larkin, angrily. 
“’Tisn’t any merey not to want ’em sent to gaol. If he’s so 
darn generous as the parson says, why don’t he help ’Leazar 
to keep his farm, ’stead of taking it away from him? 
*"Leazar could pay up all right, if somebody would only help 
him and show how to manage. Darn it, Rufe Barnes is 
great on helpin’ some cannibal in some nigger island some- 
where and sendin’ the beloved pastor to Monte Carlo and 
all that sort of thing, but he’s bound to have ’Leazar’s farm 
to pay for it. Since he. had that little trouble of his own out 
West, Rufe’s too darn just. Thats what's the matter with 
him. It’s ingrowin’. Wonder what'll happen next?” 

What happened next was the advent of Mrs. Parsons, a 
tiny woman with thin, grey hair, tied into a hard little knob 
on the top of her head, © gown of ancient but unspotted 
black, and eyes as mild and blue as those of Eleazar, peering 
in friendly fashion through steel-bowed spectacles. It was 
Mother Parsons who always had such splendid luck with her 
preserves, who made the lightest cake for the church supper. 
It was Mother Parsons who inspired what reputation for in- 
dustry and thrift had ever been allotted to the Parsons 
family. As a person intimately connected with the important 
matter of the hour, her progress through the town was care- 
fally observed. Whenshe came out from the church sheds 
where she had carefully hitched the ancient mare, she found 
a knot of friends ready with sympathy and cross-examination. 
Even the pastor, decorous sorrow upon his brow, was there 
to greet her with outstretched hand. But Mother Parsons, 
shyly accepting: their condolences, passed on 

“Our afflicted sister bears a burden,” observed the pastor, 
sadly. “I -presume. she is going to consult with Mr. 
Barnes.” 

Ten minutes later the consultation electrified the village, 
for Rufus Barnes, hatless and hallooing. not a shred of dig- 
nity left to his stark soul, dashed madly towards his sanctuary 
in his bank, hotly pursued by a small woman in rusty black, 
who lashed again and again at the fiying banker with a 
horsewhip. Dogs barked, men yelled. women screamed. 
In all the town’s history, there-had never been such an 
uproar. Rufus Barnes running would have been enough to 
rouse the entire village; Rufus Barnes running because pur- 
sued by meek, little Mother Parsons with a horsewhip was 
appalling. In the midst of the outcry. the man gained his 
bank and slammed the door. Mother Parsons halted out- 
side. ; 

“Now send me to gaol, too, Rufe Barnes.” she cried, 
shrilly. “Send me to gaol along with my husband and my 
boy. Better to send me to gaol than the poor-house. An’ 
you’re bound to send me to one of ’em Come out, Rufe 
Barnes, come out.” 

The banker, tiis face a grey mask, such as no man in the 
village had even seen him wear before. showeu himself for 
an instant in the window. He motioned Mother Parsons 


away. 
Dave Larkin, one of the crowd which had gathered, 
knughed. “Rufe ain’t quite the boss, now.” he explained, 


“but I never expected to see him admit it like that.” 

“Yes,” said Mother Parsons; in answer to the pastor 
plucking with gentle persistence at her sleeve. ~Ill come 
away, but I’ll horsewhip him every day from now on unless 
be puts me in gaol or unless they keep me locked up in that 
poor-house. Does he think he can make folks suffer without 
safferin’ himself? Why didn’t he send me to my husband 
and my ‘boy?’ 

The pastor led her slowly to the parsonage. Then he 
eame very swiftly, not even stopping to answer the ques- 
tions of the men gathered on the street, for Rufus Barnes 
had sent for him, and when Rufus Barnes summoned, he 
wished immediate response. Particularly, indeed. must he 
have wished it now, for the pastor found him pacing his 
office, his face haggard, his hands clasping and unclasping. 

* Perkins,” he demanded, “what am I to do?” 

“I beg that you will not allow these untoward incidents 
to distress you,”. soothed the pastor. ‘‘ You have been made 
the victim of unpleasant notoriety, but we all have our 
tribulations, Mr. Barnes. I feel confident that I shall suc- 
eed in pointing out to Sister Parsons——” 

=Can you point the same thing out to Bleazar? Can you 
point it out to his Amalekite of a cub? Perkins, I have 


dealt fairly and honestly by ‘these people—as fairly and as 
honestly as I could expect them to deal with me. I have 
tempered justice with mercy—yes, even to the point of busi- 
ness demoralisation—and yet men who never accumulated 
a dollar in their lives, who have never kept faith with them- 
selves or with their Master are sneering at me because I 
have been assaulted. Yes, and people of tne church—the 
church that I have served as faithfully as any man could, 
the church which has never called upon me in vain—are 
looking upon me as a tyrant, as a usurer. I know I am 
right, and yet I begin to doubt myself.” 

He paced the floor in tense silence. “Mr. Perkins ”—the 
resumption of the title showed that Rufus Barnes was 
regaining his lost control—‘it has become ‘intolerable. 1 
am not a monster. I must not be regarded-as a monster 
because I adhere to the laws of the land. I will not have 
it. And I cannot be horsewhipped by women and ‘knocked 
down by men and boys. The situation is impossible. What 
is the matter, Perkins? Has the world turned upside 
down?” , 

“Perhaps,” suggested the pastor, “our, misguided friends 
may be led to see the justice of your position. The proverb 
has it, ‘A false balance is abomination to the Lord, but a 
just——’” 

“Don’t quote that thing. They won't repent. 
the breed. I went to school with Bleazar.” 

“If a compromise——” 


“Can I give him his mortgage? Can I submit to his out- 
rageous conduct and own myself wrong when I am wholly 
in the right?” : 

“But,” urged the pastor, “there ‘may be some equitable 
solution which would obviate further disgraceful condace of 
the sort we have seen and perhaps give further opportunity 


for that magnanimity which is one of your noblest 
characteristics.” . 


The banker stopped his walk, dropped into his chair and 
sank his head in his hands. “My God. Perkins,” he. groaned, 
“do you think I am unfair—unchristian?” 

Ah, not that——” began the pastor 

Plumb wrong, Rufe,” interrupted a new 

Rufus Barnes raised his head. Dave Larkin stood. in the 
doorway. The banker’s agitation fied. Instinctively he 
sought to remember the grocer’s balance. It was a sub- 
stantial balance as balances counted in the little town. 
The grocer had proved his worth. His views were not 
those of a visionary. They had substance and value. 

“Yes, Rufe,’ continued the interrupter, “ you’re “wrong. 
I came up here to tell you so, and there’s plenty more that 
think as I do. You’re square, Rufe, according to your lights 
—but you want a little more illumination with sott shades 
to it. I know what you've done. You've. punished yourself 
for any little slip you’ve ever made, but you mustn’t try.-to 
take the hull world by the ear and make it stand up as 
Straight and strong as you are; and you mustn’t go io 
whip a man that can’t keep up in a race. You wouldn’t do 
it to a horse. Ease up on Eleazar.. Give him a little more 
time. You don’t need his farm, and it’s all he’s got. He'll 
pay. He’s had his lesson, just as you had yours out West. 
Give him a‘ chance. Look at the stuff he’s got in him. 
Look at what they’ve all got. Man, it takes sand to buckle 
into the town’s king-pin even when you know he needs it.” 

“It would be a noble thing to do,” mused the pastor. 
“A splendid, magnanimous thing. ‘Love your enemies,’ 
said the Master. It would show a spirit too warm for petty 
resentment, Mr. Barnes, too vast to fear-the gibes of the 
scorner.” 

Rufus. Barnes groaned. “If I grant him that. extension 
now,” he said, addressing only the empty space before him, 
“JT shall seem to fear him. I shall seem to yield to his brute 
force—to him and to his son and to his wife with the horse-. 
whip.” He shuddered. 

“You've faced down towns before,” said Dave Larkin, 
gravely, “and you’ve won. You’ve owned your fault and 

, made amends. You’ll do this because it’s right, and you 
won’t care what people think. You’ll do it to right a wrong 
that was right. Mixed up? Well, you know what.I mean. 
“You'll do this to give Eleazar the same chance you had your- 
self, and you'll do it simply because you know it’s right, 
although ”—Dave Larkin grinned—‘“ some people will. reckon 
there was inspiration.” 


I know 


voice, 
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The banker was still. Slowly he raised his head. The 
hard, firm look came back to his face. “I will do it,” he 


said. “I am not afraid.” 
Dave Larkin walked home with the pastor. “It seems 
to me,” observed the Reverend Mr. Perkins, “that our 


brother grows in grace with each succeeding day.” 

“ Meanin’ Rufe?’’ queried the grocer. 

“ Yes—Mr. Barnes.” 

Dave Larkin stooped to pick up a bit of pine which he 
whittled slowly. ‘“ Ye-es,” he agreed, “but it: takes a lot o’ 
strong arguin’ to make him see a point. I’m a-goin’ over to 
Litchfield now to get out ’Leazar and the kid.” _ 


—————_< > 
CHOOSING A WIFE. 


By L. H. M. 

“No! I’ve no patience with the modern, useless, pleasure- 
seeking woman,” declared Burton. ‘“ Look at the Lawtons. 
They’ve been breakfasting out, lunching out, dining out, at 
restaurants and the like for the past month, just because they 
can’t get a cook! Now, what I want to know is, what Mrs. 
Lawton is thinking about that she can’t undertake the cook- 
ing at such a time. The loss of one servant would not have 
disconcerted our grandmothers much, I fancy, Hereford! 
Their housekeeping, their kitchens, their cooking were their 
delight; such things are beneath the wamen of to-day!” 

“Speaking of Lawtons, do you know Mrs. Lawton inti- 
mately?” answered his companion, suddenly. 

“N—no! Met her casually once or twice. 
style!” His tone was not flattering, 

“She’s been the making of Lawton,” was his freind’s 
quiet answer. 

“Um! ‘Makes’ him first, and ruins’ his digestion after- 
wards, eh?” 

The other gave a quiet smile in answer. 

“Not intellectual, surely?’ Burton asked. 

Hereford laughed outright. ‘No, there’s nothing of the 
blue stocking about BHileen,” he said. ‘“ She’s not even the 
least bit clever, but—I don’t know; somehow she’s a charm- 
ing little woman—a regular beauty, as you know; but it’s 
not that altogether. She ‘has a way’ with her. She’s not 
brainy enough to understand much of Lawton’s work, but 
she believes in him implicitly, and—well, he lives up to it, 
and it has made him the man he is!” 

. Hereford regarded his friend intently for a moment, not- 
ing the well-shaped head, the keen eyes, the firmly-moulded 
chin. 

“Now, that’s just what you need, Burton!” he said, ljean- 
ing forward confidentially towards the other. With a 
woman like Hileen Lawton by your side to believe in you, 
and encourage you, you’d do wonders with that brain of 
yours.” 

Burton’s lip curled slightly. ‘“‘ When I do marry, I shall 
not marry a fashion plate!” he declared emphatically. “I 
may be old-fashioned in my ideas regarding women, Here: 
ford, but to my way of thinking every wife should be a 
capable hoysekeeper, able to superintend every branch of 
the work Sf the home, able to cook, ay, and willing to do 
it, too, should necessity demand. Then she should be a good 
needle-woman, capable of making her own clothes. Think 
of the pleasure of seeing her arrayed in a frock fashioned 
by her own clever fingers!’ 

“Um!” grunted Hereford—he was a good judge of frocks 
—“and beauty, charm?” he queried, lazily. 

“Tf, in addition, a woman is intellectual or personally 
attractive, well and good; neither is essential,’ was Burton’s 
answer. 

“And should you chance never to meet your ideal—your 
model woman possessing all the domestic virtues?’ asked 
Hereford, laughingly. 

“Then I shall never marry!’ answered the other, decidedly. 





Dresden china 


Now, Thomas Burton fondly imagined that not one of the’ 
Newlands’ house-party had noticed that wherever Rose 
Hardy went he was sure to go, whether on rowing, riding, 
or walking excursions. He was mistaken! On one particu- 
lar morning Rose had promised.to walk to the ruins with 
him, and had arranged to meet him at eleven o’clock in a 
special part of the garden of which they were both very fond. 
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Yet, at half-past eleven there was still no sign of her, and 
Burton walked up and down the garden path, every step 
betraying his impatience. She had not appeared at break- 
fast that morning; he hoped that she was not too fatigued 
with last night’s dancing. 

It had always been Burton’s boast that he would never 
wait for any woman. He hated unpunctuality, especially in 
a woman! But—well, somehow Rose was different. She 
had previously explained to him, too, that the tiny. wristlet 
watch she wore kept wretched time; so, of course, it wouid 
be absurd to put the blame on the girl! : 

His thoughts were interrupted here. Suddenly down the 
pathway tripped a young girl, small and slight, with fair, 
waving hair and frank, mischievous blue eyes, her cheeks 
rose-tinted and soft like a child’s. 

“So sorry I’m late!” she said. a little breathlessly, * but 
I’ve been so busy.” , 

“ Indeed!” Burton said, smiling down at her from his. great 
height. So she had been bnsy—evidently she was a girl after 
his own heart! 

And at that instant he caught sight of a little daub of 
white on one of her small. shelHike ears. “Flour! So she 
has been cooking!” he murmured beneath his breath. 

Aloud he said: “I think I can guess what has kept you 
so busy, Miss Rose,” looking inrently at the little, white- 
daubed ear. . 

The girl gave him one swift. questioning glance, and with 
lightning speed produced a mirror, into which 
she gazed intently, turning her head from side to side. 

“Powder! How careless of me” she exclaimed, her 
cheeks growing rosy with confusion. as she rubbed vigor- 
ously at her little ear with an apology for a handkerchief. 

“Powder!” he echoed, disappointedly. Then with a smile 
lurking at the corners of his meuth: ~ And what particular 
brand of powder do you use. Miss Roee*” 

“Generally a very special kind. good. but so expensive” 
—with a little sigh; “rosetinted and rose-perfumed, to 
match my name, you know. Bat I happened to run out of 
it, and the stupid chemist here had only this hateful white 
stuff!’ 

“So,” Burton exclaimed. with assumed surprise, “ you 
didn’t mean baking powder: I thought you had heen 
cooking.” 

“Cooking, Mr. Burton! And at cdhis hour in the morning! 
Why, I’ve only just got up! Did yow realy think I had been 
cooking?” 1 

“Just at -first,’” he acknowledged. ~You see, I thought 
you. seemed the kind of girl who would love cooking and 
domestic pleasures of that kind, and when I saw the—the 
white on your ear I thought it wae flour.” ~ 

The girl laughed outright ~-Ok. dear. no!” she said. 
Then, with a seriousness chat might or might not be 
assumed, she inquired: “So you admire domestic virtues in 
a woman, Mr. Burton? 

“Why, y—yes!” he acknowledged, and there was just a 
tinge of disappointment in his voéce. 

“Oh! but I can cook; I bave cooked*~ the girl broke in, 
quickly. 

“T was sure of it” he deciared. triumphantly. 

“J remember once when Dave was returning home. from 
the school holidays,” continued the girl, “I thought it would 
be so nice to have something of which he was_ especially 
fond; the school fare is so very plain. you know—just mut- 
ton and cabbages and things—and cook was so busy that I 
decided to help.” 

Burton nodded his head sympathetically, and, remember- 
ing his own schooldays. far. far back, he thought of the 
dainties that had probably awaited Dave. In imagination 
he could see a vision of her slim, white hands and dimpled 
arms bared to the elbow, as with heightened colour and 
firmly-pressed lips she stirred in raisins and other good 
things for a big plum pudding. 

“Tt was such hot work" sighed the girl, brushing an ima- 
ginary stray curl from her forehead at the remembrance, 
“and I stirred, and stirred, and stirred——” 

“Ha!” broke in Burton. involuntarily. He had been cer- 
tain it was a plum pudding that she had been making. 

“And did you help with the other cooking, too?” he asked, 
with interest; “did you cook any meat or poultry?” 

The girl shuddered. “No, I couldn’t bear to touch them!” 
she said. “It seems so cruel,’ she explained, hurriedly. 
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“Whenever I dressed a chicken, I’m sure it would make 
me almost cry to remember that it used to be 4 dear, little 
fluffy, yellow thing! And I simply couldn’t catch hold of 
beef!”—again that involuntary shudder—‘ because I should 
think of the poor, gentle sheep—oh, no! that’s mutton, is it 
not? Of course, I remember, it’s cows that they cut up for 
beef. I should think of the dear, patient-looking cows being 
killed just to feed us all.” 

“You are too tender-hearted,” he said. gently. “I might 
have known you would feel like that. Please don’t trouble 
about such things, Miss Rose; just keep to puddings and 
cakes and things like that.” 

““Y—yes,” assented the girl, with averted face. 

“And I suppose the cooking was an immense success?” 
he said, gaily, anxious to turn her thoughts from the slaughter 
of the innocents. 

“ Quite!” she declared, proudly. “Only I burnt——” 

“Not the pudding?’ pleaded Burton. 

“N—no! not the cooking, Mr. Burton It was my arm 
that I burnt, see; it is still scarred. Do you know, I had no 
idea that stoves were so hot!” 

“Nor I,” exclaimed Burton, with dismay, holding the arm 
she held out for his inspection very gently in his hand. 
“Whatever were your parents thinking of, child, to let you 
ge near the thing?” 

Somehow the sight of the burn made a lump come into 
his throat. After all, was it quite necessary for a gently- 
born girl like Rose to be able to cook? ; 

“You are quite a little martyr in the cause of cooking,” he 
said, gallantly. 

*QOh! I didn’t mind the burn so very much, as long as I 
pleased David,” the girl answered. 

At that instant a sound fell upon their ears. at which they 
looked at one another and laughed. It was the luncheon 
bell. ; : 

“We were to have gone to the ruins, and we haven’t even 
started,” cried the girl, in a disappointed voice. 

“We shall go this afternoon,” replied Burton, drawing her 
arm within his as they walked towards the house. 

“It seems to me that a woman’s clothes are an expression 
of her individuality,” Burton was saying, as he and Rose 
walked along the road that afternoon. Do you agree with 
me, Miss Rose?” 


“Um! I’m. afraid they are more often an expression of 


the skill of her dressmaker,” Rose answered, naively. “If 
{ were shown a dozen Paris frocks I could tell at a glance 
what particular costumiere was responsible for their exist- 
ence, but I’m sure I couldn’t tell to whom they belonged.” 

“So you consider yourself a judge of women’s clothes?” 
she asked. 

“I believe I do,” he answered, confidently. 

“Then can’you guess by whom my frock was made?” 

She stood before him as she spoke, a dainty. white-clad 
figure, in a frock of that utter simplicity that is so very 
expensive. (Burton, with a man’s ignorance, supposed that 
it had cost but a few shillings!) 

As the man’s eyes rested upon her, it seemed to him that 
the dress was a true expression of herself: it was so very 
sweet and beautiful, very simple and good. 

“It looks to.me as though you made it yourself" he said, 
at length. = 

“Oh!” gasped the girl, weakly. (The dress was a Paris 
model!) ze: 

She glanced at him with quick suspicion, but Burton met 
her eyes with utter frankness. 

“It is so ‘very dainty and charming that I feel sure no 
fingers but your own dainty ones could have fashioned it.’ 
There was no doubting his sincerity. 

“So being able to make one’s own clothes is another vir- 
tee you admire in a woman?” questioned Rose, swift to read 
kis thoughts. , 

“Yes’’ he acknowledged, readily. I am old-fashioned, 
perhaps, but it seems to me so very desirable that a girl 
should be a good needle-woman. And I am right,” he con- 
tinued; “you did make the dress yourself?’ 

~-No,”’ answered the. girl, hesitatingly, “I didnt make 
this one. But I can sew; I have made a dress,” she added, 
quickly. 2 


“T was sure of.it!’ he said, smifing at her. “One has 
ouly to look at your hands to know that they are clever, 
capable hands.” | 

Rose glanced at her soft, white hands, innocent of the 
slightest trace of toil, and hid them behind her quickly. 

“And was the dress as successful as the pudding?’ he 
asked, smiling at the recollection of their morning conver- 
sation. 

“Eh——” The girl hesitated. “Do you think it is quite 
fair for me to do my own sewing?’ she asked, lifting troubled 
eyes to his, and speaking with an earnestness that sat quaint- 
ly upon her. “After I had made that one dress, it wor- 
ried me to think of all the poor dressmakers and the little, 
white-faced seamstresses who would have no means of earn- 
ing their living if everyone made their own clothes!” 

To Burton she had never appedred half so bewitching as 
at that moment. 

“TI could not bear to think that some of them might even 
be starving,” she went on, “and—and I’ve never done any 
sewing since!” 

“But that is as it should be,” answered the man, quickly. 
“You are capable of making your own clothes; you have 
proved that. “You would be willing to make them, if 
necessity demanded, but since you can afford to pay others 
to make them for you, you are too kind-hearted to deprive 
those who need the work as their means of ‘ivelihood. And 
so the money you paid for this little frock to be made kept 
one of the little, white-faced seamstresses from starving, 
eh?” the man said, musingly. 

Rose suppressed a smile with difficulty as she pictured 
madam—stout, exacting, prosperous. “S-she — wasn’t 
exactly starving,” she said, hesitatingly; wut perhaps she 
would be if I made my own clothes!” she added, quickly. 

Then. Rose suddenly stood quite still. “Why, we must 
have taken the wrong turning, Mr. Burton,” she laughed. 
“See, we are nowhere near the ruins.” 


“T have often thought that in all probability I would never 
marry,” Burton was saying, on the last evening of the 
Newlands’ house-party, as he and Rose stood side by side in 
their favourite spot in the old garden. “Somehow the 
women one usually meets do not appeal to me. But in these 
last few days I have realised why I have waited; I know 
that all these years I have been waiting for you, Kose. Can 
you marry me, dear, with all my faults and failings, because 
I love you so very dearly?” 

The mischief-loving eyes of the girl had grown strangely 
serious while he was speaking, and her eyes fell from his 
gaze. 

“I—I am afraid,” she said, in a low, half-frightened voice. 

“TI think—you are mistaken in me. I’m not the kind of girl 
you think me; I’m not the least bit clever or useful or 
domesticated, or anything like that. I knew that you hated 
useless women, and I didn’t let you know; I let you think 
I could do things; but—I’ve never done anything but play all 
my life.” 
_ “Then -a woman who does nothing but play is very. 
delightful, very desirable, very lovable,” he said, gently. 
“ Besides, Rose,” he went on. laughing at the girl’s troubled 
face, “have you forgotten all that you confessed to me only 
a few days ago? Whatever you can or cannot do, you are 
still my Rose; but, dear, you are useful, you are domesti- 
cated. Have you forgotten the pudding you cooked when 
Dave was coming home, and the dress you made all by 
yourself?” 

The colour deepened in the girl’s cheeks. “It wasn’t—a 
pudding—at all that I cooked for Dave,” she faltered; “ it 
was only almond toffee!” 

A man’s hearty laughter rang through the air. “But you 
can sew, dear,” he remonstrated, when he could control the 
laughter in his voice; “you can’t deny that you made a 
dress!” 

* But it didn’t set rightly; I couldn’t wear it. 
to the under-housemaid!” 

* And she kept it for Sunday best, I’ll be bound,” declared 
Burton, gallantly. : 

A smile hovered around the corners of the girl’s mouth. 

“She gave notice the same day!” she confessed. “So you 
see, Mr. Burton, I’m a fraud; I can’t do anything!” 


“What. do I care for that!” answered the man, taking her 
hands in his. “I have been a conceitéd fool, Rose. I have 


I gave it 
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declared that I would never marry any woman unless she 
possessed certain qualities which I deemed indispensable; 
those things are less than nothing to me. now. I have found 


that love will not be bound like that. You have taught me 


to see clearly, and so, because I love you with all my heart, 
you will marry me, dear?” 

“And you don’t mind that I know nothing about cooking?” 
she asked, wonderingly, her face brightening. 

“TI adore almond toffee,” he answered, fervently. 

“And it really doesn’t matter that I’m a failure at sew- 
ing?” she asked, happily. 

“Sure, Paris is a great place for frocks, Rose,” he 
answered, touching a soft fold of the dress she wore. 

“And you want me, although I’m not clever or well read?” 
she asked, wonderingly, thinking of his own keen brain. 

“TI wouldn’t marry a brainy woman for worlds,” he 
averred; “why, she might take to politics and become a 
suffragette! And you will marry me, Rose?” 

* Y—yes,”’ she said. 

“ And you'll always take care not to go near—too near, a 
nasty stove again, Rose?” touching very gently the scar on 
her arm. 

“Yes, Tom,” she said. 

“And you'll buy all your frocks from madam, dear?’ 
His eyes rested approvingly on the dress she wore. 

“Yes, Tom.” . 

“And you won't try to be clever; you'll just stand by me 
and encourage me, and believe in me, and forgive me, and 
love me, Rose?” 

“Yes, Tommy,” she said. 


—— oe 


TREASURES IN BOHEMIA. 


What need have I for wealth of gold, 
When all the world's my treasure? 

The rich, broad earth my eyes behold 
Nor time nor space can measure. 


What need have I for artist’s brvsh, 
When all the skies are tinted 
With opal hues, at morning’s flush, 
And beauty is not stinted? 
“What need have I for master’s toucn 
When all the earth is singing 
The symphony of life, with such 
A wholesome gladness ringing? 
Oh, wealth and art and song beloug 
To free Bohemia’s dower; 
And only wealth and art and song 
That have enduring power. 
Slight need have I for fleeting things 
“When all the world’s my treasure: 
The rich, broad earth’s a realm for Kings, 
A chalice filled with pleasure. 
Julia Hall Bartholomew. 


<> ——__—_—- 


FORCEFUL ARGUMENT. 


Blue with rage, he returned home from an interview with 
the penniless young lover he did not mean to let marry his 
daughter. : ; 

“Would you believe it?’ he cried to his wife. 
eal began abusing me!” 

“Well,” gasped the lady, 

“Do?” roared the irate husband. 
with him!” 

“And to what effect?” 

“ Well, I don’t just know to what effect,” retorted the man; 


“but the poker was bent!” 
SE, aaa 


he young lady, visiting her aunt in the country. came in 
ig one RH erRODR. “Where in the world have you been?” 
asked her aunt. “In the hammock all. the afternoon,” she 
responded, * with Robert Brownifig.’” The aunt eyed her 
sternly. Then she said—‘“If I hear of any more such scan- 
dalous proceedings I shall certainly write to your mother.” 


“The ras- 


“what did you do?” . 
“Why, I remonstrated 


THE “SECOND” MRS. DODD. 


By PEARL GODFREY. — 
“There! That’s my last pin! I'll have to hold myself 
together till bedtime,” said Mrs. Dodd, as she fastened her 
daughter’s yoke. 
“T think you might go—it’ll be the last night you'll have us 





for a week,” said Alice, as she went into the hall for her 
‘hat.’ She had said it so many times! 


“Yes, I guess so!’ snapped Mrs. Dodd. “It’s a fine chance 
I have to go anywhere! I suppose these clothes’d sprinkle 
themselves!” 

“Mother,” called Myra. running down the stairs, “let.me 
take your side comb—TI’ve only gut two——” F 

Mrs. Dodd paused again over the clothes she ‘was sprink- 
ling and passed her hand through her hair. 

“ You’ve got all I have now except this one,” she said. Then, 
as she caught the single knot of hair back more tightly with 
the one remaining pin, she added. ~I don’t know what else 
I can give you. You’ll have me next. I suppose.” 

“HH looks funny for us always to go and for you to stay at 
home,” Myra said. “Its not as though you had to. Alice 
and I wanted to help so you could get through——” 

**Humph!” retorted Mrs. Dodd. ~ you and Alice’d do a lot, 
helping—I’d rather do it myself. And as for not having to, 


-I suppose I could pay out money for help. but if it wasn’t for 


my saving, would we be moving into a new house next mcnth?”’ 

Mr. Dodd came down the stairs last “ Where are my dar- 
ling girls?’ he called. “Are they ready?’ 

Mrs. Dodd’s lips trembled. then she compressed them tightly 
and bent over her work. She would have scorned the idea 
that she could be jealous of her own girls. but she could not 
help remembering that that was the way her husband. spoke 
to her—once. Moreover, she often told herself, when the 
pangs of martyrdom were unusually severe, tiat was the 
way he would talk to his second wife some day. . 

“T don’t suppose it’s any use asking you again,’ said Mr. 
Dodd, coming to the kitchen door. ~but we don’t like to 
leave you here all alone.” : 

“Humph—lI suppose not.” uttered Mrs. Dodd, sarcastically, 
without looking up. : 

“We'll wait for you if youll go~ he urged. gently. 

“Don’t worry about me.” she replied. crossly. 
along—I’m used to it, goodness knows.~ 

As: though freed from restraint. the girls broke into. happy 
chatter. as they reached the fremt garden. Mrs. Dodd cvuld 
hear the Jaughter mingling with that other hearty voice— 
that was the way he used to laugh when he took her out in 
the evenings! 

“They seemed glad to be rid of me and to get out of the 
house,’ whispered Mrs. Dedd. Saddenly she put her hand 
to her side. Pod, 

“There’s that pain again—catches me the same place every 
time,” she said to herself. 

Mrs. Dodd’s pain grew worse that night, but she did not 
say anything about it, for Mr. Dodd and the two girls were 
going away the next morning on a trip to the Gippsland 
Lakes. They had begged her to go with them, but had been 
met with the usual rebuff. She was very quiet until her 
husband and daughters were at last packed into the cab 
which took them to the station. Then she went to her back 
door and called to a neighboar. : 

“I wish you’d send Sammy for Aunt Sally Walker,” she 
said ‘ 

“Why, who’s sick?” cried the neighbour. 

“No one’s sick,” sDapped Mrs. Dodd. “I just want her 
to come and help me get ready to move into the new house.” 

Aunt Sally came within an hour. panting with the exertion 
of her haste, for she was no longer young or slender. Her 
white hair escaped wildly from beneath a small bonnet, and 
her eyes peered sharply through spectacles at Mrs. Dodd, 
who met her at the door. 

As always, Aunt Salty had on her arm a basket containing 
the fragrant herbs she had gathered and dried. 

“Well,” she panted. “rou sent for me, did you?’ 

“ Ye—es,” said Mrs. Dodd. as if she were ashamed of it. 
“T just wanted to talk to you about that pain in my side— 
the one I told you about before——” 

“Talk nothing!’ reproved Aunt Sally, sharply. “Where 
do you think my eyes is? You sent for me. Loretty Dod. 
‘cause you couldn't hold up no longer. You wouldn’t give in 


ll get 
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till the last minute and you know it. And now you’re goin’ 
to mind me and get to bed.” 7 

“I can’t!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dodd; “ there’s all the ironing, 
and I ordered curtains to put up, and there’s no end of 
things to do towards moving. I was hopeful I could get in 
chis week while they’ve gone to Gippsland. It’d surprise them 
when they came back——’” 

-I don’t suppose it'd surprise ’em to see you dead,” com- 
mented Aunt Sally, ironically. ‘‘ You’re goin’ to get to bed,” 
she repeated, firmly, “and Ill send for Mary Mooney to 
come and work for you.” 

This was revolutionary! 
four of us.” 

“I know,” said Aunt Sally, “you’d rather do it yourself 
and put that ten shillings in the bank every week to add to 
a lot more that you don’t know what to do with—but I’m 
going to have things my way now for a while.” 

Mrs. Dodd bad a warm bath and was snug in bed almost 
before she knew it. Then Aunt Sally brought up a tempting 
broth on a tray. 

“ Loretty,” she said, pleasantly, “I want you to make me 
out a cheque for five pounds. Never mind gettin’ excited 
"pout it,” she said, calmly. “I been fooking round a little 
and I see it’s more’n that pain in your side that I’ve got to 
doctor. There’s got to be a big wood and coal box to save 
luggin’ up from the yard every time.” itemised Aunt Sally. 
“and a bread-mixer and a wall-coffee-grinder ‘stead, of that 
old-fashioned thing; and a carpet-sweeper. It's enough to 
break your back, carrying rugs out every day and sweeping 
earpets with a broom. And there's got to be a rollin’ pin 
“stead of that milk bottle for pastry. and things with handles 
so's you don’t have to burn yourself cooking a little broth. 
Why, Loretty Dodd,” she scolded, “I'm poor, bat I wouldn’t 
think of trying to get on as you do—and you as well off as 
you are——” 

Mrs. Dodd’s tired eyes glared resentfully. 
picked nervously at the covers. 

“id like to know whose business it is if I want to do 
without things to lay up money for my giris.~” she demanded, 
sharply. ‘If it’s hard, I guess it comes on me.” 

“Think so, do you?” asked Aunt Sally. standing with arms 
akimbo, “ Yop think it all comes on you. do you, Loretty 
Dodd? Well, that’s where you're mistaken If it only come 
on you, it’d be different. But it’s others bas to suffer for it.” 

“It won’t be long,” Mrs. Dodd said. in a strained voice. 
“J always heard folks never got set on a new house but 
what they died as soon as they was ready to more in. And 
—and Mr. Dodd’s second wife—she—ean get the benefit,” 
Mrs. Dodd burst forth, hysterically. It was the first time 
it had really come out, and it frightened her so to hear it 
that she broke into a spasm of weeping. 

Aunt Sally stood rooted to the spot. opening ber eyes as 
with improving vision. But she stirred the broth in silence 
until Mrs. Dodd had controlled herself. 

““Whoever said Mr. Dodd wanted a second wife?’ she 
demanded. 

“ N—no one,’ confessed Mrs. Dodd, miserably. “but if I 
was out of the way, he could have one. They all do. The 
first wife works herself to death to get something for the 
second one to spend. I always thought itd be nicer to be a 
second wife than a first. Their husbands seem to like for 
them just to look pretty and spend money.~ 

Aunt Sally sat down on the side of the bed and smoothed 
out her apron thoughtfully. 

“Just the same, you don’t like the idea of him having a 
second wife,” she said, presently. 

“JT don’t suppose any wife does,” replied Mrs. Dodd, then 
choked awhile in silence before she added: 

“It used to be, he didn’t want me to lift a finger. Now I 
ean shovel coal in the range all I want.” 

“Maybe he ect tired talkin’,” said Aunt Sally. grimly. “I 
know I would if I had to deal with anyone as stubborn and 
set on working themselves to death as you.” 

“It’s time for me to give up,” sobbed Mrs. Dodd. 
been as nice as I. could be,” she added falteringly. 

“You can’t be sweet and kind with your nerves on a 
ragged edge. You’ve been too tired to dress up for them— 
it was all you could do to get in your morning wrapper and 
out of it at night; too tired to fix the table pretty—it took all 
your time just cooking; too tired to put little extra touches 
en the house—you were too busy, just cleaning. Why. I 
wouldn’t wonder if you’ve been too busy to have parties for 


“ But I don’t need a girl—just the 


Her worn hands 


“T’ve 


the girls or to go out with them to any! Good heavens, if a 
mother thinks she’s doing all she can for her family, givin’ 
up her strength and health and good looks and disposition for 
them, she’s got something to learn.’” 

Mrs. Dodd lay on her pillows and shut her eyes. 
sorry,” came at Jast in a faint voice from the bed. “Now l 
see maybe that was what they wanted. ‘That’s wuy they 
didn’t care ’bout the new house—I told them we couldn’t 
afford a piano or a hammock on the verandab. And Mr. 
Dodd was always at me to let him fix the fires. He useu to 
get up first and start breakfast, and he wanted to have a 
girl, and the children begged to help. But someone else’ll 
have to look after things now. I have a feeling, Aunt Sally, 
that when they get back, I won’t be here.” 

“T’ve got a feeling like that, too,” said Aunt Sally, bluntly. 
“There’ll be someone else here—Mr. Dodd’s second wife.” 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Dodd, indignantly, *do you think he 
would marry again that soon?” . 

“He'll be glad to get a second Mrs. Dodd, because she’s 
going to be just like the one he married! You're the second 
Mrs. Dodd!” 

A flush crept into the sick woman’s cheeks. “ But this pain 
ne aa side—i thought 1 was going to die,” murmured Mrs. 

odd. wea 

“Die, fiddlesticks!” said Aunt Sally. “ That pain is just 
nature calling out against your drudging so for that other 
woman. Now, Loretty, here’s pen and ink and your cheque 
book. While I’m downstairs, you lay here and think up 
things you’ve been doing without for Mr. Dodd’s second wife, 
then we’ll just go ahead and see she gets them.” 

When Aunt Sally came back, her patient was sitting up 
in bed, and she might have been a new, a.second Mrs. Dodd, 
so radiant was she with her’ plans. 

“Aunt Sally,” she cried, eagerly, “I’m going to have my 
teeth fixed—I’ve been putting it off long enough. And we'll 
get a carriage and go shopping. I want to find a -good dress- 
maker. I used to have one come regular, but I thought I 
could save, doing the sewing myself. T1’ll get a travelling 
suit and hat ready made, for I’m going on a trip with Mr. 
Dodd, to rest. He wanted me to go and I wouldn’t. If you’ll 
come and stay with the girls, I’ll let them fix ‘up the house 
the way they want—piano, hammock, and all. We won't 
come home till it’s finished.. I’ll be ready the day they get 
home, so’s.I can turn him right around and make him go 
back with me. It'll take about all the money,” she concluded, 
happily, “but the old Mrs. Dodd won’t be here to make a 
fuss, will she? This is going to be the wedding trip of Mr. 
Dodd’s second wife!” i 

iit 


“NO ESCAPE. ; 

The headmaster of one of our Ballarat schools tells with 
amusement the following story:— 

One year when the snow was thick on the ground, he 
noticed a boy who seemed to be making up a , Snowball for 
his special edification. We. finish the story in his own 
words: 

“Put it down,” said I. 

“What for?” he demanded. “There’s nothing to stop 
anyohe carrying a bit of snow about.if he likes.” 

There was a saucy twinkle in the boy’s eye, and I knew 
it would be courting disaster to turn my back. I deter- 
mined on a display of authority. 

“Mark me well,” I said, sternly. 
father.” 

“Father died when I was a baby,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, your mother will do just as well.” 

“Mother died just a year after my father. I live with 
my uncle and aunt.” 

“ Where do they live?” 

“ They live with me,” responded the boy, with a smile, as 
he kneaded the snowball still harder. 

This was a clincher, and I turned sadly away, to receive 
the missile in the nape of the neck, and to hear a wild 
whoop of triumph as my persecutor disappeared down a 
side street. 


4“ Ym 


“Twill call upon your 


=< 
“Myrtle, can you cook?” “ No, Lionel. Can you afford to 


keep a motor car?’ “No. dear.” So they did not.marry, and 
they lived happily ever afterward. , 
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THE PRESCRIPTION. 


By F. A. MILLIAR. 

“A lady is waiting in the consulting-room, sir.” 

“Very well. What name?” , 

“She would not give her name. She said you knew her.” 
The housemaid, a new arrival, spoke nervously, as if fearing 
reproof. 

“Very well,” said Dr. Bream again, rising, with evident 
reluctance, from his breakfast table. 

« Some relative, I expect—confound them!’ -he muttered. 

Yet, as a rule, he was the most hospitable of mankind, and 
even the fact that he had been called out twice during the 
previous night would not, under ordinary circumstances, 
have affected his welcome. But since his wife had left him 
three months before, he resented any curiosity regarding his 
domestic infelicity, and the thinly veiled compassion of his 
acquaintances stabbed him like a-sword-thrust in that most 
vulnerable spot—his pride. 

“Mrs. Bream was away on a visit; it was impossible to 
say just when she would return.” 

That was all that could be extracted from him, and, having 
discovered this much, his friends had for the last few weeks 
left him in peace. So he had lived on alone in his great, 
gloomy house, watchful of his own thoughts lest they should 
stray to the past, morbidly alive to the fact that the world 
—his world—was discussing the fiasco and saying: ‘‘ What 
else could he, a man of forty, expect after marrying a pretty, 
spoiled child of nineteen?” and, above all, bitterly angry 
with the cause of his humiliation and suffering. 

His face flushed darkly as he entered the consulting-room, 
but by the time he had closed the door with exaggerated cave, 
his expression, as he turned towards the visitor, was abso- 
lutely impassive. 

“Mrs. Bream, I believe,” he said, politely, as he seated 
himself. ‘“ And what can I do for you?’ 


It was a very childish face which met his gaze, though the 
figure was that of a woman. Soft, fair hair surmounted a 
low,. broad forehead, and the large blue eyes and pretty, pout- 
ing lips only added to her appearance of extreme youthful- 
ness. It was, in fact, the face of a child—a face which would 
only attain to womanhood through the gateway of suffering. 

“ Oh—Fred!” she gasped, incredulously. 

He turned aside to trifle with the papers on the desk. If 
there were tears in her eyes he had no wish to see them. 

“If you will describe your symptoms, I will try and pre- 
scribe for you,” he resumed, after a moment’s pause. 

“1 .thought—perhaps—you wanted to see me,” she faltered, 
timidly. 

“ Ah! then you are not a patient. You will please remem- 
ber I see only patients in my consulting-room. If, as I sup- 
pose,” he added, “you came to speak about financial matters, 
you had better see my lawyer, as I have commissioned him 
to pay you an adequate allowance.” 

Daphne Bream rose with some dignity. “Thank you,” she 
said, quietly, “ but I have no wish to see him. Only—I made 
a mistake in coming. Good-day.” 

He was holding the door open for her to pass through, but 
on the threshold she paused 4nd said, petulantly: 

“ Mother told me before I married that you would be very 
unforgiving, and she was right. You are—just horrid!’ 

He bowed sarcastically, and a moment later she had 
passed out of sight, while Dr. Bream still strove in vain to 
persuade himself that he felt truly triumphant. 

It was true that, six weeks after marriage, she had left 
him for the merest triffe, and perhaps his punishment was 
just; yet he felt no thrill of exultation over his revenge, and 
‘was fain to banish the incident from his mind. In this he 
flattered himself he had been fairly successful, until, five 
weeks later, he saw her once. more seated amidst the crowd 
of patients in the waiting-room. 

It annoyed him excessively that she should thus direct pub- 
lic attention to their altered relations, and his expression 
was thunderous as he motioned her to follow him. 

“Why have you come again?” he demanded, angrily, as 
soon as they were alone together. “You left this house of 
your own free will. Why do you haunt it now:: 





“Perhaps I have changed my mind,” she said, and her tone 


was deprecating. 


“IT see no reason for it,” was the icy rejoinder.“ I have 
certainly given you no cause to do so, and as when I make a 
resolve I always adhere to it. I expect others to do the same.” 

Daphne met his gaze calmly. She was paler than when 
they had last met. and during even this brief period of time 
much of the childishness of demeanour had vanished, and as 
she looked at him there crept into her eyes 4 new expres- 
sion. It was as if for once she was sizing up her adversary’s 
powers of endurance and was steeling himself for the inevit- 
able duel. a, 

He rose, as if to terminate the interview, but she remained 


-geated. 


’ “Pardon me, doctor,” she said, in a tone of languid amuse- 
ment, “but you take too much for granted. To tell you the 
real truth, I am visiting you solely in your professional capa- 
city. I have not been well lately. and you may remember 
offering, on a previous occasion. to prescribe for me.” 

He re-seated himself somewhat stiffly. being quite unused 
to having his own weapons turned against him so effectively. 

“What bas been the matter:~ he asked, shortly. 

“Insomnia, for one thing: I seldom seem to enjoy a good 
night’s rest.” . 

“And, when you fall asleep. are you troubled with restless 
dreams?” His tone was business-like. 

“Yes, often,” she returned, quickly. “and always of the 
past. Only, unfortunately, 1 wake so soon’” 

He wit his lip with vexation. Probably due to indiges- 


tion,” he suggested, brutally. -~Do you indulge in late 
suppers?” ; 
“Never!” This with emphasis. ~The last I had was 


after seeing ‘ Faust,’ quite six months ago,’ and she sighed, 
while Dr. Bream winced again. ~I don’t seem to care for 
suppers since then,” she continued, pensively; “in fact, I 
have no enjoyment in my food at all Do you think there 
is anything seriously wrong with me. doctor?” 

“Nothing but what a tonic will set right—a tonic, and a 
few dances, perhaps,” he addei. maliciously. 

“There it is again!’ she answerei. in a tone of deepest 
despondency. “I haven’t had the heart to attend a dance 
since—since the night I returned to qmother’s, and sometimes 
I get so low-spirited I feel almost Eke drowning myself.” 

He glanced at her sharply. ~Dont get such ridiculous 
notions into your head,” he said. with some irritation, “ you 
would find the water uncomforiably cold at this season of 
the year.” J ri li 

“Yes,” she agreed, meekly. but with a gleam of humour in 
her eyes. ‘ Besides which, I am afraid no one cares enough 
about me to fish me out again” 

He rose abruptly. ‘‘ Well I will make you up a tonic that 
should set you to rights.” 

“ But—but that isn’t all, doctor: I have a dreadful pain 
just here,” and she laid her hand upon her breast. “TI think 
it is my heart,” she added. ~ and it is almost too bad to bear 
at times.” Pel? Bla 

“What sort of a pain?’ And he walked quickly across the 
room to take down his stethoscope. 

“J don’t know what sort only it jast aches and. aches. 
No, Fred!” she broke off, abrupuly. ~I don’t want your old 
stethoscope—you can just put it away again! If you won't 
cure me when you know you are the only person in the whole 
world who can, then I—I——~_ But_here her self-control 
failed her utterly, and she wept with absolute abandonment 
into the most microscopic of lace pocket-handkerchiefs. 

He straightened himself with a jerk. “For God’s: sake, 
Daphne, what does it all mean? he demanded. “ When I 
remember the words you said to me fn this very house——” 

“But you mustn’t remember them!” she interrupted. 
“Oh! Fred, dear, never remember them any more if you love 
me. I believe you loved me once, though it seems years and 
years ago. You did, didn’t you, Fred?” “ 

But Dr. Bream had already flung pride and resentment to 
the winds, and with his wife in his arms, was reiterating the 
vows of their courtship. 

“ And how about that tonic?” he asked, sinilingly, as finally 
she prepared to vanish through the door leading into the 
interior of the house. 

‘“. think it has already been administered,” She answered, 
blushing. 

“Then it enly remains to repeat the dose at frequent inter- 
vals,” he supplemented, at the same time opening the door 
into the waiting-room and summoning his next patient. 
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— A Fascinating Romance —— 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS, 


(Author of “A Girl’s Kingdom,” “A Splendid Man,” “The 
Interloper,” “A Kinsman’s Sin,” “ Brave Barbara,” etc.) 





CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


Penelope could not speak very plainly, she had run so 
fast, and was so excited, and still vers angry. Her heart 
was beating so furiously, it throbbed audibly in her ears. 
She spoke almost unconsciously; she was so lost in the pur- 
port of her words that it was with a great start she turned 
at a sudden noise, and saw a phaeton and pair of horses 
drawn up at the gate. 

A tall, white-mackintoshed figure was driving under the 
hood, and a smaller womanly figure beside it. The occupants 
of this carriage must have witnessed all; the wild rush 
through the garden, the sudden stop, the pleading! 

“Penelope!’ Marcia’s voice came out very clearly in 
amazed, not to say slightly horror-struck tones. “ Pene- 
lope—and—and Mr. Bryant?” 

“Sure, we have been having a paper chase, haven’t we, 
Miss Penelope?’ laughed Ross, “and I’m beat. Are you 
going to get down, Miss Rochdale? Allow met’ He moved 
forward to assist her. i 

“No,” Marcia said, quickly, “I won't get down now. I 
only want to leave this book for Aunt Marian. Will you 
give her my love, Penelope, and say I will see her to-morrow? 
And do go in, dear, you look so—so wet and uncomfortable 
standing there!’ 

Penelope stretched out her hand for the book, and took it 
from Mr. Bryant. 

“TI will give mother your message, Marcia,” she said, very 
quietly. 

She made no effort to move, but stood boldly in the wet 
path and waved her hand as the phaeton started. 

Denis’ two hands tightened on the reins they held, and for 
a moment the task of managing the two bays, who resented 
his treatment, relieved the hot rush of jealous anger that 
filled his veins, He drove so swiftly through the fast darken- 
ing lanes that Marcia, who was not very courageous, gripped 
the side of the carriage, and wished devoutly she were safe 
on terra firma. 

As they drew near the entrance of the Court, Denis slack- 
ened his speed. He let his hands fall with the sort of ges- 
ture as of one who flings up a project. 

Marcia, her fears relieved, glanced at him anxiously. 
Somehow she knew that her fate as this mans wife was 
just trembling in the balance. She drew a deep, sharp 
breath. She was almost afraid of Denis Latimar as he sat 
besides her in this moment—stern, quiet. with a face that 
was ashen white. Her courage sank, she seemed to feel 
that failure was before her—that all her patience, her schem- 
ing would be as naught. 

The phaeton had been pulled up hurriedly. Denis Lati- 
mar turned toward and bent his eyes upon her. His voice 
was husky, and had a sound in it that spoke of some deep 
emotion. Even in this moment Marcia’s keen discernment 
could not trace one single sound of affection. of tenderness, 
of love in his words, and yet they were the words for which 
she had schemed, for which she had hoped with euch fierce 
hope and desire. 

Abruptly, that strange tone in his voice, Denis spoke to the 
woman beside him. 

“Marcia Rochdale,” he said, turning his white face toward 
her. ‘Marcia Rochdale, will you be my wife?” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“Qu! Ir I Coutp OnLy DIE” 


The news of the engagement between Denis Latimar, of 
Latimar Court, and Marcia, only daughter of Cyril Roch- 
dale, the well-known London banker, was two days old. In 


SUNDERED HEARTS. 


that space of time, short as it was, Mrs. Rochdale had 
managed to circulate the intelligence to almost every corner 
of the inhabited globe. Information had been despatched 
instantly to the “ Morning Post” and other journals dedi- 
cated to the chronicles of the fashionable world, letters writ- 
ten to every relation and every friend. 

Marcia herself had walked down te the cottage from the 
Court, the morning following that astounding moment when 
realisation of her hopes had come to her so unexpectedly. 

“T feel I must bring the news myself, dear Aunt Marian. 
I know how interested and pleased you wil!l be,” she said, as 
though she were conferring some tremendous favour. 

Mrs. Desborough’s delicate face contracted the very least 
in the world. There was a distinct difference in Marcta 
to-day, and gentle, sweet-natured as Penelope’s mother was, 
she resented the undoubted touch of superiority and con- 
decension that rang out so clearly in Miss Rochdale’s voice. 

“T am, indeed, deeply interested, Marcia,” she answered, 
quietly, and with a proud dignity she rarely had occasion to 
call into her manner. “All that appertains to Denis Lati- 
mar must ever be full of interest for me; and although we 
have had little opportunity of being acquainted, you and I—. 
still you are my sister’s only child, and as that child, it is 
needless to say, I. cannot fail to rejoice at all good fortune 
that comes in your way. In such news as this, Marcia, I 
rejoice for you most sincerely,” Mrs. Desborough added 
quickly, “for you have won a good man. Denis Latimar is 
no ordinary man. You are indeed to be honestly congratu- 
lated, my dear.” 

Marcia flushed hotly. This was by no means the sort of 
thing she had expected. She had, indeed, taken the trouble 
of walking through the mud and rain simply and solely 
because she imagined she would taste a little of the delights 
of her new position in bewildering her poor relations by the 
information of her grandeur. Her aunt’s manner and speech 
made her very uncomfortable, and for the moment she felt 
gauche and silent. She found her voice after that moment, 
however. 

“You are sincere in your congratulations for me, Aunt 
Marian,” she said, laughing, but not easily. ‘Have you 
none for Denis?” 

Mrs. Desborough put out her hand toward the speaker. 

“Dear Marcia,” she said, softly, ““why ask me such a 
question? Who would not give the heartiest, warmest con- 
gratulations to a man who has realised his happiness, who 
has wooed and won the woman of his heart?” 

Marcia moved from the fire abruptly. Most surely she was 
not destined to taste much delight just yet in ber new posti- 
tion. She was affianced to Denis Latimar, she was to be 
his wife before Christmas; she was to realise her ambitious 
dream, she was to reign at Latimar Court as mistress over 
all; she had attained her end, she had reached her goal. But 
it was a very poor sort of triumph, after all; it might sound 
and seem very splendid to all the world, but it was full of 
bitterness to herself. 

From her aunt she had determined she would gather plea- 
sure and consolation, and from Penelope she hoped to derive 
even more. She had sketched a little scene of excitement, 
of bewilderment, of flattery down at the Cottage when she 
told her news; and, lo! she had to suffer only more bitternesa 
and new disappointment. 

Why should Mrs. Desborough have spoken as she did? It 
was almost as though she saw through the shallow pretence 
of Marcia’s success, and knew what lay beyond. 

“Who would. not give the heartiest, warmest congratula- 
tions to a man who had realised his happiness, who has 
wooed and won the woman of his heart?’ 

The hot flush lingered on Marcia’s cheeks, and her heart 
was full of anger. If her aunt had desired to give her mor- 
tification in the weightiest manner possible, she could not 
have chosen her words better. 

“The woman of his heart!” 

Marcia set her teeth suddenly as she recalled the whole 
episode of that strange, sudden proposal. There was nothing, 
literally nothing, to tone down its crude corners, and give it 
a touch of tenderness or beauty. That curt demand from 
the man whose voice alone betrayed the cause of such a 
question. , » 

The one instant of struggle in her mind between the faint 
glimmer of womanly dignity and the gratification of worldly 
ambition; the brief interview that had followed in the 
library, where, in the same hard, terse way, Denis had laid 
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‘pefore her the future as his wife; the look of eagerness with 
which his eyes had met hers in that dimly-lighted room, as 
she paused before replying—eagerness that was the succes- 
sor to that mad folly of a few moments before—the drawn, 
hard look which had come as she stood before him and 
accepted his proposal calmly and deliberately; the knowledge 
-that though she was to become Denis Latimar’s wife, yet 
that she was no more. to his heart, his feelings, than a figure 
of stone! 

There was very little in this to offer much gratification 
to Marcia’s heart, mean, vain, and poor as it was. Indeed, 
for all her worldliness, she could not bring herself to regard 
the picture calmly and unconcernedly—at least not yet; and 
it was not so much the fact of Denis’ indifference to her as 
a woman that hurt her so deeply, as the knowledge that it 
was through his love and jealousy for another, and that 
other her cousin Penelope, that she stood where she did now. 

Denis had said very little to her. Even as he led the way 
to the library he began to feel the horrible mistake of, which 
he had been guilty, he began to experience the consequence 
of that rash, mad speech out in the wet, dark night. His 
jealousy had suddenly bereft him of his senses; a resolution 
had forced itself upon him that he must tear the image of 
this girl from his heart, and that the only way to do so was 
by putting before his eyes a perpetual barrier, a legitima‘e 
duty, a higher duty, a higher and better influence. 

Marcia, up to this. had been nothing more to him than a 
friend, but in this moment she took a different form. She 
was an instrument by means of which he might work an end 
to the madness that had lived with him during the past three 
months; she was at once his safeguard and his executioner. 
And so, in the full heat of his thoughts, hastily, recklessly, 
he had spoken. 

As his passionate, jealousy faded, and he realised what he 
had done, a feeling of compunction mingled with his uneasi- 
ness. He began speaking to Marcia in the library with a 
regret in his voice and in his heart. He felt that a proud 
woman must naturally reject such a proposal given in sueh 
a way, that her delicacy of feeling must resent it, even if he 
had on former occasions prepared her for such a thing. 

He tried to frame his words gently, he apologised for his 
abruptness, wondering even as he did so at the absence of 
astonishment in Marcia’s expression at the unexpected thing 
which had.happened. He spoke of the honour which an 
alliance with her would be, of his sincere regard and admira- 
tion for her; but he could not let his lips perjure his heari— 
not one word of tenderness, not a suggestion of love, escaped 
him. It was a quiet, deliberate proposal, matter-of-fact, 
practical, and cold. 

‘He did not lift his eyes to her face till he had said all he 
could say; then, as she answered him with a smile aecepting 
the position readily, immediately, Denis, with a pang at his 
heart, realised what a terrible thing he had done. 

So it. was the same story all through, then! Penelope, 
with her laughing beauty, openly and heartlessly declaring 
her own worthlessness with her lovely lips. Marcia, in her 


pretence of pride and her armour of reserve, drawing back. 


the veil from her heart, and showing its utter poverty with- 
out the least hesitation. There was no difference—no choice 
——no escaping the truth. Fair and gentle on the surface, 
mean and selfish below. 

Denis Latimer, as he took Marcia’s hand and held it for 
a moment, could have laughed aloud in the misery and 
cynicism of his thoughts. 

What a mockery it was! What a sad, disappointing, dis- 
illusioning thing was the life of man—even of a man rich 
as tee wae in worldly goods and physical perfections, lacking 
nothing! 


He sat down in his wet macintosh as Marcia walked. 


triumphantly away, and stared at the fire in the big, wide 
grate. He felt just as he had done once before, when he 
had. been thrown from his horse, out bunting, and stunned 
from the fall. : 

So this night, as-he sat alone in his room, Denis was con- 
scious. something had happened, something big, almost over- 
whelming—but could not realise at this moment the full 
consequences of the mistake he had made. 

But the day following he knew this, and, despite all his 
efforts, his manner betrayed his knowledge. Marcia noted 
the ‘change in his voice when he spoke to her; she noticed 


how he longed to avoid her. She was vexed beyond mea- 
sure at his cold, quiet bearing. 

There was no longer any need of weary anticipations and 
anxious endeavours. Sbe had won the game. Her future 
was secure; her triumph over her friends and rivals com- 
plete. But it was no use trying to blind her eyes to the 
unpleasant truth. Denis Latimar had asked her to become 
his wife under the influence of mad jealousy for another; 
he had spoken without thought, he had acied wrongly, per- 
haps, foolishly most certainly, and she had taken advantage 
of that mad moment. 

Ordinarily speaking, this sort of thing would not have 
troubled Marcia very much; she was not blessed with the 
keenest delicacy of feeling or refinement in pride and 
thought. When she had set herself the task of trying to 
win Denis, she had, of course, not been blind to the charm 
of his handsome individuality; but she placed his money, 
his estates, and the envious jealousy of her world far 
‘beyond himself personally. 

‘She desired now, however, to win not only his name, his 

wealth, his position, but his love as well. She was not 
constituted to know the real meaning and worth of love as 
love; but she possessed vanity and jealousy to a very large 
degree, and she suffered most deeply when she had to face 
the truth later on, and realise without doubt that Denis Lati- 
mar was wildly, madly in love with the one girl in all the 
world whom Marcia took the trouble to hate, and simply 
because she knew that this girl was stronger than she: 
_ So, after all, it was a very poor matter for congratulation, 
as she had to confess to herself bitterly, although her nature 
every now and then reasserted itself, and she felt a thrill 
of intense satisfaction as she remembered that outwardly 
her triumph lacked nothing, and that she was ai this moment 
the envy and talk of hundreds, who would give all they 
possessed to stand in her piace. 

She encouraged this feeling as mueh as she could, and 
when she answered Mrs. Desterough the mortification she 
had felt was not in the least visible in her voice; indeed, as 
She sat and talked on for balf an hour, she grew more com- 
fortable with herself, and when she left without seeing Pene- 
lope, who had gone into the village on some parish work, 
ete real self was quite to the fore, and her ruffled spirit 
scothed. 

The effect of that half-hours conversation was exactly 
the opposite on Mrs. Desbaroughs delicate, high-strung 
-nerves. 

When Penelope came home for luncheon she found her 
mother complaining of a headache, and with a suspicion of 
tears round her once beautifal eyes. She gave her “baby” 
the news quietly. 

“Marcia came herself to tell us,” she said, and then she 
put out her white, weak hand to the git! standing looking 
into the fire. “Oh! Pen,” she ssid, her voice full of emo- 
tion, that sounded like pain, “oh! Pen, darling, 1 do hope 
all will go well with him I feel—I—I scarcely know how 
to put it, for, after all, I know nothing; but I feel, some- 
how, that Denis has made a mistake, that he should have 
chosen another sort of woman. Marcia seemed changed to 
me to-day, to have gone back to the child she used to be, 
pretentious, shallow, selfish I had thought her so much 
improved lately; but today——” Mrs. Desborough paused, 
and Penelope stroked the thin fingers with her own pretty 
ones, that had grown strangely cold. “It will be a great, 
great grief to me if Denis should be unhappy.” ° 

Penelope stroked the thin hand mechanically; she stared 
into the fire while she struggied with herself to speak natur- 
ally, not to betray one note of the sorrowfu] music that 
filed her young heart to overflowing. She had been expect- 
ing this news; she had told herself she was quite prepared 
for it—that, indeed, she would be glad when it came and 
was done with. 

She knew how false had been such thoughts, how poor had 
been her preparation. The news was just as though some- 
one had thrust a knife sharply into her wounded heart. 

And all this while she answered her mother calmly and 
soothingly—words of conventioual purport about it being 
very unlikely that Denis would be unhappy. Why should he 
be unhappy? He must be in love with Marcia, otherwise 
mos! surely he would not have asked her to be his wife; so, 
being in love with Marcia, it would follow naturally that 
he could not be very unhappy; and the speech ended with a 
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playful remark about Mrs. Desborough being jealous just 
because Denis did not ask her to marry him instead of 
Marcia! 

Of course, Penelope won a smile in answer to all this, 
and Mrs. Desborough felt soothed and comforted by her 
darling’s bright words. How little she could ever imagine 
what each one of those words cost the girl! 

AS she held Penelope’s hand in both hers, she suddenly 
remarked on their excessive coldness. 

“My darling, you are not warmly clad enough for this 
cold rain. You will stay at home and sit by the fire, Pen, 
my sweet?” 

Penelope bent and kissed her mother. 

“On the contrary, mumsey, dearest, I am going for a long 
ride this afternoon. I feel it will do me no end of good. I 
am cold just because I have been sitting by the fire so much 
lately, It is not raining now, and it will be a heavenly 
afternoon for a ride. I met Daphne Riley in the village, 
and accepted her offer of a mount We shall probably go 
as far as Old Winstead.” ~ 

“You will be careful, darling. You will——” 

Penelope closed her mother’s lips with another kiss. 

“Do you think I would do anything to give you an 
instant’s anxiety, my sweet little mother? If you would 
rather not——” 

“No, no; go, my Pen, and enjoy your afternoon; it will 
do you good. Run away now, and eat some luncheon, and 
then be off for your ride, and bring back some colour in 
your cheeks, Pen. You are a little pale, 1 think, lately.” 


“Fancy, mother, all fancy?’ Penelope laughed, and then 
moved to the door. 

Safely outside, she leaned against the wall, with her eyes 
wide staring, and the colour and beauty faded from her face. 
In this moment poor little Penelope may be forgiven if she 
thought only of herself, of the horrible misery in her heart. 

“Oh! if IL might die!’ she said to herself. brokenly. ‘Oh! 
if I could only die! I—I cannot bear it. I did not know it 
would be like this—I did not know!—I did not know!” 

The cry of how many millions! If only the eyes could 
have seen beyond—if only the heart could have fore- 
shadowed the future—if only the aftermath could have been 
known! And so it will be always, as leag as the human 
heart beats! 





CHAPTER L& 
“Wat IF Ir SHouLD Be Trace? 


Marcia Rochdale might be lacking in many attributes 
that go to make a perfect woman, but one point she pos- 
sessed which was an excellent substizuce for these many 
attributes—at least, judging by the workTs opinion—and 
that point was cunning, carried to a finesse berond descrip- 
tion, and, above all, when it was applied ro a matter touch- 
ing herself and her future. 

‘She called this cunning into great activity on this, the 
first day of her engagement. If she could have bad her 
will, Marcia would have liked to have paraded Denis all 
over the country, to have had him inseparable from her 
side—to have let the world, as constituted round about Lati- 
mar Court, have the vision of its greatest magnate bound 
captive to the spell of her beauty and fascination. 

The antipathetic feeling which she was so quick to realise 
had sprung up in Denis’ breast toward herself showed her 
the impossibility of this proceeding—she must forego the 
wishes of the moment. 

“Will you think me very rude if I retire te my own room 
for the afternoon?” she said to Denis, when luncheon was 
over. “I have some letters to write, and I goi so wet this 
mmarning coming back from the Cottage. that I thmk it will 
be wiser to stay indoors for the rest of the dar 

Denis, who looked as he felt, wretchedly uncomfortable, 
eaught at the mere suggestion with an eagerness which gave 
her positive pain for the moment. 

“No doubt it will be wiser,’ he said, trying noi to speak 
too stiffly, and failing miserably, as most men do fail when 
they are endeavouring to act a part. “I was about to sug- 
geet a drive, but——” 

“You are very kind,” Marcia murmured. — 

If he had any feeling at all for Marcia’s carefully-studied 
manner now, it was one of weary contempt. although he 
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could not fail to be grateful to her for sparing him the pain, 
almost the horror of a perpetual tete-a-tete. 

He watched her go from the room with eyes that were 
blind to the grace of her movements. The knowledge that 
he had been deceived in her, that all her seeming quietness, 
her sorrowful apathy, were but so many tricks in a well- 
thought-out game, made her loathsome in his eyes. 

No woman save one who had been prepared, and perhaps 
had been preparing the way for the event of the preceding 
night, would have permitted herself to be in the position 
which Marcia now held. The more he thought the more he 
was convinced of Marcia’s duplicity, of all her plans and 
schemes to become his wife and the mistress of his home. 
He shrugged his shoulders with a sneer. Denis had never 
been a cynic until now. He felt utterly changed; he did 
not feel as though he would ever be able to believe anyone 
again. ht eae. 

He went up to his room and ‘put on his riding things, 
ordering his horse as he went. : 

As he came down again he found Ross Bryant standing 
before his tall easel, hard at work on a‘corner of the beau- 
tiful old hall. Denis paused beside him and began to praise 
the picture. 

Ross stepped back a little and surveyed his work in a 
dreamy fashion. _ “ And@ shall it please her, do you think, 
Denis?” he asked. 

Denis frowned swiftly. “ Her—who?” he asked,.in a 
voice that bespoke the burden of his heart. 


“That dear, sweet lady down yonder. Ah! but she’s just 
the sweetest woman I ever saw, saving your mother,. Denis. 
I’d do anything in the wide world for that poor, suffering 
creature!” 

“And for her daughter, eh, Ross, old fellow?” 

Rossmore Bryants ugly face flushed crimson for an 
instant. 

“Aye,” he said, in a low voice, “ aye, Denis, I’m afraid 
you’ve got very near the truth this time——” He broke off 
suddenly, and then he began to whistle, but not very suc- 
cessfully. “TH be after leaving you soon, Denis, early 
next week, I’m thinking!” he said next, as he used his 
brush busily. 

Denis, who was standing with his back to the speaker, 
apparently all impatience for his horse, turned round at this. 

“What's the hurry?” he said, iaconically, his heart beat- 
ing fast and unevenly. 

Ross did not answer for a moment; then he said. 

“Oh! I’ve been idle long enough. It’s full time I was 
back in town and in harness again, and—and it will be 
wiser, too!” . 

“Ross,” said Denis, hurriedly, “there’s no trouble, \ 
hope?” , 

‘The other turned his ugly countenance toward the hand- 
Some one beside him; there was pathos now, where'a smile 
and twinkle was usually. 


“There will be trouble, I’m thinking, Denis,” he. answereu. 
““She’s—she’s too beautiful for me,” he said, after a pause, 
“and—and she would not care for me if I asked her a 
I think she cares for someone else. So 
you'll understand why it is I go so soon, Denis, won’t you? 
Perhaps I'll come back one of these days when I am quite 
cured. In any case, I must get over it, and I'll make my 
peace with her before I go. I think I know how to do 
it. The way to that girl’s heart is through her mother, and 
if I give her mother pleasure, perhaps she will forgive me, 
apd-——” 

“Have you had a quarrel?” Denis asked, in a low voice. 
Something in Ross’ words touched a spring of new suffering 
in his heart. What was it he had just said about Pene- 
lope? “I think she cares for someone else.” What a hor- 
rible sensation that sentence gave him; and what was that 
curious feeling that arose as Ross spoke on: “The way to 
that girl’s heart is through her mother.” 

_Why did Ross say such a foolish thing? why did he not 
know better than that? Was not Penelope’s callous selfish- 
ness and heartlessness patent to:all the world? 

Ross shook his head. “ Not a quarrel; but I had the bad 
luck last night to vex Miss Desborough beyond all words,” 

Denis made no auswer at once. His horse was at. the 
door now. : “ 
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“So,” Denis said, as he turned away, “so you hope to 
make your peace with Miss Penelope by giving her mother 
this picture? Perhaps you may succeed, but it is not quite 
the character the young lady has. Rumour says Miss Pene- 
lope has no very great love, or sympathy, either, for her 
weak, suffering mother, and that the most important crea- 
ture in the universe to Miss Penelope is the pretty person 
of Miss. Pen——” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Ross Bryant said, with passionate energy. 
“The biggest lie that ever was uttered. I can see as well 
through a brick wall as most people, and I ean see and wor- 
ship a beautiful thing when it’s straight in front of my 
eyes. Penelope Desborough’s love for her mother is just 
the most beautiful thing a man could hope to see this side 
of Heaven, and he who says anything against her in this 
respect is a fool—and a liar, too!” sstuaes 

rned on his heel swiftly. ‘‘ You are in a danger- 
Peta to-day, Ross,” he said, but Mr. Bryant did not 
answer him, and Denis mounted his horse and rode swiftly 
Ory: blood was rushing wildly to and fro in his veins, his 
heart was beating to suffocation. Thought was not clear 
or definite in this moment, but all at once a single idea 
stood out before him. What if it should be true? What 
if he, Denis, had made such another horrible mistake— 
had—— 

e gave his horse the rein and cantered through the 
ae lanes “for miles and miles. The rain that had held 
of all the afternoon was beginning to fall, but Denis did 
not heed it. He had hardly any knowledge of how far he 
had come, or in which direction, when all at once be turned 
a corner, and if he had not had his horse well in hand he 
would have been thrown it swerved | so suddenly. _A horse; 
bearing a lady’s saddle, was standing quietly, its baile 
thrown over a stout branch, and crouched up on the roug' 
bank close beside, in an attitude that _ betokened patience 
and suffering, the figure of a girl in a riding habit. 

As Denis pulled his horse On one side this girl oe up, 
and then, with a smothered exclamation, he recognised Pene: 
lope Desborough. . 

To fling himself from the saddle and advance toward 
‘Penelope was but the work of a moment to Denis. 

“You are hurt. What has happened?’ His voice was 
laden with fear, with anxiety. 

Penelope had turned even whiter than she had been before. 


“J have been thrown,” he said, speaking as well as she 
could. “The mare shied, and before I could prevent it, she 
had gone down, and——” 

“And you are hurt! Tell me how you feel? Good 
Heavens! this is horfible! Why are you alone so far from 
Stevenstone? Give me your hand. Where do you feel the 
pain? Don’t be frightened. Good heavens! Do you think 
I would hurt you?” 

“T am not frightened,” Penelope answered, as_ steadily. 
and as bravely as she could. The effort to seem quite at 
ease with him was a tremendous one coming at such a 
moment when every nerve in her body was jarring and 
quivering from the effect of the fall and sudden shock to 
her system. She was trembling ‘all over; but it was from 
this nervous effect, not from. fear. 


She let him‘take her hand passively; but at the first touch 
of his strong, tender fingers, a. thrill of comfort, of sudden 
pleasure, ran through her frame. 

“J—I don’t think I can stand just yet, Denis,’ she had to 
eonfess as he put his arm about her, and drew her up 
slowly. Her face blanched again, this time from acute pain. 
‘“My—my right foot,” she said, in answer to his eager 
inquiry. 3 , 

For one instant Denis held her slight form clasped close 
to him. 


“Be brave, my darling,” he said, all unconscious of the 
words he used or of the passion that escaped him and rang 
in his voice. “Lean on me, Penelope. I am going to put 
you down again, and then I am going to examine this little 
*foot. You will trust to me, Penelope, dear, will you not? 
You know I will not hurt you more than I can possibly help; 
but I must see how far you are injured. If any bone is 
broken,” his face grew white as he said this, “I shall leave 
this boot on; but if, as I hope and believe, it is only a sprain, 
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why, then, I shall know how to give you ease until I get 
you a doctor somehow from somewhere.” , 

“Daphne has gone for one,” Penelope managed to say, 
with her lips ashen white. ‘‘I—I was not alone. Daphne 
Riley was with me. She rode back to Little Winstead. I— 
I thought you were she when——” And then Penelope had 
to sit very, very quietly, while Denis took the small foot 
into his strong hands and passed his fingers gently, but 
firmly, about the ankle. 

< The bone is safe,” he said, at last. “ Now, Penelope, sit 
very still; I am going to get this boot off. No; I am not 
going to hurt you. See, I shall cut it straight through with 
this knife. You had no idea I was so clever, had you?” 

Penelope did not smile or answer. She was in excessive 
pain. She wondered in a wearr, heavy sort of way whether 
it could be possible for one to suffer more than she was 
doing at this moment. The sudden jor. the intense comfort 
called up ‘so naturally and so unconsciously by Denis’ pre- 
sence faded away now, and only a deepening of the mental 
pain remained. His tender words, the love that rang out so 
clearly in his voice and shone in his eyes, made the burden 
all the greater, the task before her all the more difficult. 


. Ill as she had been when he bad appeared so unexpectedly, 

Penelope’s eyes had been keen enough to see the change 
She had no need of expla- 
nation to know only too well that her mothers fears for 
his future were but too surely founded, that his engagement 
was a great, a terrible mistake. 

The girl’s already overladen heart shrank beneath these 
bitter thoughts, and the vague feeling of remorse and self- 
reproach which had lived with her ever since the day she 
had worked so hard and so successfully to drive Denis away, 
grew now into absolute and definite form. 

Denis, glancing now and then at the white. set face, which 
was rigid and hard with the intensity of the. constraint that 
Penelope had put upon herself, was full of anxiety and yet 
of admiration for her courage and quietness. He was sur- 
prised at her self-control. It was not what his former 
impression of Penelope’s character would have led him to 
expect under such circumstances. The old feelings, how- 
ever, toward her did not assert themselves in this moment. 
Denis forgot everything belonzing to the past. Love alone 
dominated his thoughts, filling his being, blinding his eyes, 
and dulling his remembrance to all that had happened, and 
all that lay before him in the future. 

With gentle hands and carefal touch he cut away the 
riding boot and freed the foot and ankle, which were con- 
siderably swollen. 

“No use waiting for this doctor.” he said, cheerfully; and, 
taking off his white silk neck wrap. he tore it into strips, 
and bound it tenderly and firmly about the aching limb. 

Penelope sat very still as he knelt the mud at her feet. 
A dreamy sensation came over her, a weary acquiescence 
to fate mingled with a thought: 

“It would be good to die now—now while his heart-is 
softened toward me and he loves me a little.” 

His doctoring over, Denjs stecd upright and looked yearn- 
ingly at the lovely, pale face. more lovely than ever in ‘his 
sight with that wan pallor on it. 

“If I had only some brandy he exclaimed, as she sat 
with her eyes averted from his. ~It is to be hoped Miss 
Riley will think to bring seme. How long were you alone 
before I came up? Is it time for ber to be back by now?’ 

He stepped into the road and looked down the lane where 
Penelope’s late companion sheuld appear. There was no 
sign of Daphne, however. 

“What you would have suffered if I had not chanced to’ 
come!” Denis said, hurriedly. his brows knitting at her evi- 
dent pain. “TI wish I had you back in Stevenstone village.” 

’ “T asked Daphne to bring a fly if possible,” Penelope said, 
trying to speak and be composed. “ Youu—you must not let 
me keep you here, Denis. She is sure to come soon—and— 
and——” 

He did not answer at first, he was still looking down the 
road; as she ceased, and sat again in silence, he said, and 
this time his voice was no longer tender: 

“It is impossible for me to leave you—you know that 
very well.” 4 

Penelope coloured a little. “I don’t see the impossibility,” 
she answered, with a touch of her old spirit. “If you had 
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not come, I should have had to sit alone. Of course, I—it 
was very good of you. I am grateful.” Penelope was 
floundering a little, and then her face brightened. “I hear 
wheels coming—it must be Daphne!’ 

Denis turned on her almost savagely. “You surely need 
not be so ready to show me you do not want me!’ he said. 

Penelope bit her lip. “Your temper is just as bad as 
ever, Denis,” she said, in her most indifferent, impertinent 
fashion; “and really you are most difficult—did I even sug- 
gest that I wanted you to go away? I am not so silly. I 
may want you to do more things for me. You can be use- 
ful, even if you’ are disagreeable!” 

Penelope, safe from the glance of his keen eyes, let her 
own rest on his handsome form, with a yearning that was 
so great she had to press her lips tight together to prevent 
a cry escaping them. She waited for him to speak, to give 
her time to frame her words and to school her voice. As 
the moments passed, and he was still silent. she spoke again 
with a wonderful assumption of petulance. a 

“TI really think it is so silly of you to lose your temper 
so easily, Denis. Now, what did I do to make you flare up 
like you did just now? You are as growly as any old bear. 
I can’t say, she finished with a boldness that sounded very 
like the old Penelope of Waveston days—I can’t say [I 
envy you my Cousin Marcia very much. I hear she is going 
to be your wife, poor thing!” 

Denis turned his head and opened his lips as though to 
say something, but the words were unuttered. 
drew a deep, sharp breath. Miserable as this acting was, 
ic was safe at least—there was no danger of hearing the 
lov€ in his. voice, of seeing the lovelight gleam from his 
eyes, while that black shadow brought up so easily by her 
words and manner rested on his face. Hani as it was to 
know the hot, contemptuous thoughts this manner produced, 
Penelope felt she was better fit to bear that obi burden than 
combat the new and miserable element of his love, which 
must never be love for her any more. 

“The wheels are coming much nearer; go and see if it is 
Daphne,” she said, after a pause. ~ You know, Denis,” with 
a weary shadow of her usual happy laugh. ~ though you 
think me a’ beast, and I—I think much tbe same about you 
—we shall have to pretend to like one another now that 
we are going to be cousins, and——” then Penelope broke 
of. “Oh! it is Mr. de Burgh's brougham.” she cried. 
- How lucky!. perhaps he is there. Yea, I think I see him. 
Now I shall be all right.” 

Denis’ face fiushed crimson. “ Penelope. he said, in a 
voice that was full of passion, and then be stopped abruptly. 

He turned away too quickly to see the leck that flashed 
imto Penelope’s eyes as that one word escaped him. Had 
shat look met his, it must have revolutwnisel his whole 
mind—have shown him all that she had wverked so hard and 
so cleverly to conceal. But as it was be saw nothing. was 
vunscious of nothing but that sound of pleasure and satis- 
faction in the girl’s voice as she caught sight of Harold 
de Burgh coming towards her. The rector sprang quickiy 
wat of the brougham as it stopped. .- 

-I have just met Miss Riley and learned of your acci- 
dent,” he said, as he hurried toward her, and bis tone was 
full of agitation, “We thought it better I shoukl return 
fer you and take you back to Stevenstone. There is no 
doctor to be had in Little Winstead, but Miss Kiley has 
ridden cn to warn Doctor Westall you are coming. and to 
nave everything in readiness for you.” 

~J—I shall be glad to get away from here.~ sbe sak, with 
a shiver. “It is very good of you, Mr. de Burgh. I—I will 

She tried to lift herself, and then as the rector bent for- 
ward she looked at that other tall form standing aloof with 
the white, stern face. 

~ Denis—will you?” she murmured. She was conscious 
hong enough to feel the touch of his hands. Then as she 
whispered eagerly and scarcely audibly, “ Mother—mother— 
see must—not—be frightened—I—must—get—back—and — 
vou will—ride—on—you will not let her think I ” The 
words died away, and the slender burden in Denis’ strong 
arms lay still and inert as death. 

A pang like a knife went through Denis’ heart. Like 
ightning his anger gave place once more to his love—love 
sad pity and admiration, and this time another feeling, a 
xrong throb of remorse, as he remembered how he had 
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held this girl to be adamant to all human feelings, blind to 
all that was pure and sweet and good. That broken sen- 
tence, pregnant with: love and anxiety for her mother, was 
like a dream of light across the darkness of the picture that 
his mind had drawn of Penelope. 

Harold de Burgh’s face was searcely Jess white and agi- 
tated than his. The rector paused only a moment, then 
he spoke very quietly: 

“TI think I understand what she wishes. We will drive. 
straight to Doctor Westall’s, while you go and pay a visit 
to Mrs. Desborough, and keep her interested and free from 
anxiety. We must do all we can to guard the mother; she 
is so frail now, poor thing. No doubt Mrs. Desborough will 
expect to see you, Mr. Latimar. It is hardly the best 
moment, perhaps ’—Harold de Burgh smiled faintly as he 
spoke—* but you will allow me, I hope, to offer you my 
best wishes .and sincere hopes for your future happiness.” 

Denis gave a great start. For one instant longer he held 
Penelope’s slender form to his heart—the full, the ‘ utter 
renunciation of all joy, of all happiness that. was written 
on his white face touched a chord of pity in the breast of 
the other man—pity that outstripped the jealousy, the 
meaner and baser feelings which were so natural to one 
who found himself confronted with the actual cause of his 
own unhappiness. i 

Harold de Burgh had feared. these many days past that 
his chance of success with Penelope was almost hopeless. 
He knew it for a certainty now, yet he could not withhold 
his pity for the man who possessed that for which his heart 
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Even as his words died away Denis unclasped his hold 
about Penelope, and put her into the rector’s arms,. only 
waiting till he. saw the girl’s deathlike face resting on the 
soft cushions of the brougham. Then he held out his hand 
to Harold de Burgh. 

“JT will leave her with you,” he said, his voice very quiet 
and dull, “and I will ride on. to her mother. I hope and 
trust there will be no- cause for anxiety. At any rate, we 
must spare her all we can.” 





CHAPTER X. 
“How I HavE WronNGEeD You!” 

By sheer courage, strength of will, and unbounded love, 
Penelope managed to conceal from her mother the truth of 
her accident and the extent of the injury she had received 
from her fall. ; 

Denis was still sitting with Mis. Desborough, listening to 
her gentle yoice in a misty, far-off way, his eyes fixed on 
the dark path outside, his ears keen for the first approach 
of the girl, when the door of the sitting-room opened, and 
Penelope stood on the threshold. She was laughing, her. 
habit was cleansed from the greater part of the mud that 
spattered it, enough being left to look as the natural result 
of a long ride on such a day. Her cheeks were red, her 
eyes sparkling. She leaned her small, ‘ungloved hand on the 
doorway, as though for effect; in reality, as Denis was only 
too quick to see, for support. She waved her riding cap in 
the air. 

“All hail to the bridegroom!” she cried, gaily. “I would 
come and make obeisance, my Lord Denis, but I am a walk- 
ing mud heap. Mumsey, you must dispense with a kiss for 
the moment. By-bye’”’ : 

Mrs. Desborough stretched out her’hand. “Do you think 
I am frightened of mud? Come and kiss me, baby,” she 
said, tenderly. 

Denis saw Penelope’s face contract, the lines round the 
mouth grow hard. Involutarily he sprang to his feet, and 
would have advanced toward her, but at one glance. from 
her. eyes he stood still. He saw her pause an instant, lean 
a little longer against the doorpost,- then, rearing her head 
and grasping the heavy folds of her habit as if that would 
give her support, she moved from the door across the floor 
stify, with absolute ageny, the man watching her could feel 
almost every throb of pain himself, but with only a very 
little difference to her usual gait. 

“Oh! my darling, you are tired out!” Mrs. Desborough 
said, with a touch of anxiety in her voice; “you have done 
too much, Pen.” \ 

“Stiff, mumsey; only stiff. Haven’t ridden for so long, 
and—Denis, don’t lisfen, please—mumsey, I have a confes- 
sion. My boots are teo small, and they pinch me; I-am as 
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lame as anything. I don’t believe anyone’s yanity ever was 
so punished as mine.” 


Mrs. Desborough kissed the lips bent down to hers; ths 
lamps were not lit, and the dusk hid the sudden pallor that, 
against all her will and control, spread over Penelope's face. 
As she lifted herself Denis caught her eyes bent on him. 

“Help me—help me!” they said, as clearly as lips could 
speak. “I can do no more.” 

With his heart beating like a sledge hammer in his breast 
he rushed to obey that glance. 

“Pride must suffer pain, Miss Pen, as everyone knows! 
Now, if I am any judge of things, I consider you have suf- 
fered just enough punishment from those tight boots, and 
so”—coming forward and putting his arms about her in a 
way that gave her intense comfort, yet horrible, horrible 
mental pain—“.and so, now is my opportunity for winning 


that bet we had at Waveston. You remember you said I 


could not carry you upstairs. I am just going to show 
you I can, ahd two of you—twenty for the matter of that?” 

“Denis, how dare you! Mumsey, won’t you help me?” 
Penelope made a feint of frightening him off. 

“J think Denis is quite right, and I am all on his side,” 
laughed Mrs. Desborough. 

And so for a second time. Denis held close to his heart the 
sweetest burden in the. whole world to him. There was 
something strangely like a tear in his eyes, as in silence 
broken only by a gasping sigh or a little moan from the 
girl’s ashen, brave lips, he carried Penelope up to her pretty, 
low-roofed room. He laid her on the bed with its white 
frilled pillows and draperies. Penelope’s own particula' 
little hand maiden, by name Kate, was waiting there in 
fever of anxiety to receive her. 


“Oh! sir, has she fainted? She didn’t otght to have done 
it. Miss Riley’s downstairs in an awful state, and Doctor 
Westall, he says he washes his hands of her.” This last in 
a tone of horror. Kate evidently imagined Doctor Westall's 
wrath to be something very terrible. “But Miss Pene‘ops. 
she would do it. She never do think of herself when its 19 
spare mistress. anything!’ and then Kate gave a cry of 
alarm at Penelope’s face, and began pouring eau de Cologne 
about recklessly and holding salts to the pretty n in a 
despariing sort of way. 


Penelope had not fainted, however. She opened her eyes 
after 4 moment and gave a feeble, flickering smile. 

“Go and see if Doctor Westall is downstairs.” Denis said 
to the servant. Then, as he was alone, he knelt suddenly 
before the figure on the bed, and taking up the hem of the 
wet habit, pressed his lips to it passionately, once—twice— 
three times. 

Penelope put out her hand. “Don’t! don't!” she said, 
almost sharply; ‘‘ Denis, I command you!” 


“How I have wronged you! How I have wronged you!” 
he. answered, rising obediently. ‘‘ Oh! Penelope—Penelope!” 

“Go,” she said, almost inaudibly—the agony of remorse 
and love on his face frightened her in this moment, the full 
misery of what her girlish pride had brought about touched 
her with alarm—“ mather—please, Denis—go to mother , 
‘ Without another word, another look, he turned and left 
her. On the landing outside he came upon the doctor, who 
had crept up noiselessly behind Kate. 

“Of course—of course,” he said angrily, to Denis, “I 
knew the result of such a mad act. Might as well talk toa 
wall as that child. Good heavens! what a will she has! 
Harm her? Of course, it must harm her. She ought not 
to have put her foot to the ground for at least ten days. 1 
don’t know that I will answer for the consequences.” 

“It was because of her mother,’ Denis said, speaking 
with. the- utmost. difficulty. 

Doctor Westall answered him testily. “Oh! I know—I 
know; but even love can go too far, and, after all, although 
I told her the other day her mother’s heart action was grow- 
ing weaker slowly but surely, and that all unnecessary 
excitement must be avoided, I did not, of course, foresee a 
possibility“like this occurring—how could I? I only hope I 
shall not have the child on her back for a month, and that’s 
about what it will be; and as her mother must know then, 
well, I don’t see——” : 

Penelope’s voice came out from her room faint, but clear 
and determined. She had overheard every word, 
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“She shall not know,” said the voice; “don’t you dare to 
tell her, Doctor Westall, and if you think I am going to stay 
here a week, you are greatly mistaken.” 

Doctor Westall laughed grimly, but with a look of sincere 
affection on his face. He had known Penelope since her 


-birth, and loved the girl well. 


“A nice sort of patient I have got on my hands now,” he 
said, passing on, and leaving Denis with a nod. 

How the next quarter of an hour sped away Denis could 
never have told. He only realised that at last he was out- 
side in the lane leading his horse, and listening to Doctor 
Westall. The doctor had joined him immediately on leav- 
ing the house. 

“That's a wonderful little creature,” be said, abruptly, 
as he walked through the mud. “She is a ray of absolute 
sunshine in that poor woman's life. Her love for her 
mother passes Jove—it has always been devotion.” Then 
Doctor Westall. came to a standstill ‘“ We part here, so 
Y’ll say good-night, Mr. Latimar. By the way, I hear you 
have found your fate! Wish you all good things. Latimar 
Court will be all the better for a mistress, though it will 
take a long time before we get such a one as we used to 
have. I’m a bit old-fashioned, I am afraid, but, somehow, 
I cling to the things I have known and loved, and to my 
friends of old, dead as well as living. Your mother was 
an angel, Mr. Latimar; I can only hope your wife will be a 
little like her.’ 

Denis stood in the lane long after Doctor Westall had 
vanished in the distance. What the exact purport of his 
thoughts was at this moment perhaps he could not have told 
—he felt in a numb, stupid condition. like one who has 
realised that all hope is dead, all need for struggle cver.. 

The picture Denis made at this moment might have been 
christened, not inaptly, a study of despair. Who could 
associate the faintest meaning of sueh a word with the 
owner of the Latimar money and estates? 

There was none to propound sueh a question; the rain fell 
steadily, his horse moved now and then in an inquiring 
fashion, and slowly and by degrees Denis woke out of his 
chaos ‘of thoughts, and braced up his flagging energy for 
what lay before him. 

The thought came suddenly that Penelope, young and 
weak as she was, would not fatter even for an _ instant. 
The thought was a spur. With ome backward, farewell 
glance at-the window, Denis sprang into his saddle, and rode 
back to the Court to take up his duties as a man—to carry 
them through, and bear his burden unflinchingly, steadily, 
truly to the bitter end. 

The weeks sped by. The house party scattered by the 
middle of October, Mr. Latimar goimg up north to join a 
shooting gathering, Mrs. Rochdale and her daugbter to Lon- 
don to start immediately on the preparations for the wed- 
ding, which was to take place the week before Christmas. 

For some reason—no one would have been able to explain 
exactly -why—Denis. Latimar’s engagement was not what is 
called a popular one with his renants and neighbours. 
Marcia was very little known, to begin with, and though 
her handsome face and figure had commaided attention and 
admiration, there was nothing winning, gracious, or sympa- 
thetic about her. And then Denis himself had done nothing 
to give a start to any enthusiasm in the matter of his forth- 
coming and speedy marriage. In fact, it was a general sub- 
ject of discussion how changed the young master had 
become. . 

Denis was much beloved by all, and the world of Steven- 
stone took the deepest interest in his fortunes and probable 
happiness or unhappiness. . 

“He has never got over his mother’s death,” that was the 
prevailing explanation for the change, and it was one that 
was easily understood and sympathised with.. 

With the departure of tbe bride-elect and the rest of the 
party from Latimar Court, the interest and excitement 
about the engagement died down a little. It would revive 
again at Christmas time, when Denis was to bring his new- 
made wife home to the beautiful old house. 

The other subject of talk and comment, after Denis and 
his house party had been dispersed, was the daily, hourly 
weakening of poor Mrs. Desborough, and the marvellous 
love and devotion with which she was nursed by her 
daughter Penelope. 

Somehow or other, perhaps through Doctor Westall, per- 
haps thrqugh Daphne Riley or the little maid Kate, the 
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story of Penelope’s accident, and her brave, tender conduct 
became known to everyone. 

For one day Doctor Westall had insisted on Penelope 
remaining in bed—a laughing exeuse of stiffpess and idle- 
ness was given to Mrs. Desborough, who received it in all 
good faith—but after that one day Peneiupe flatly refused 
etedience to the medical authority. ; 

“Tie up my leg, put on as many splints and bandages as 
you like, but stand up and walk I mean to; 80 now you 
know, Doctor Westall!” she had said, coolly. 

Doctor Westall had lashed himself into a fury. “Yes, 
zow I know; and I know more, my young madam. I know 
you'll be a cripple to the end of your days all through some 
idiotic, nonsensical——” and then Doctor Westall changed 
his tone. “Look here, Penelope,” ke said, coaxingly, 
- you'll just stay in bed another day or two to please me, 
won't you?” 

Penelope's answer was very terse. “No. Doctor Westall, 
1 won't!” she said. 

“ But,” began the old doctor, in a fiuster. : 

- But,” the girl had said, lifting her blue eyes to his with 
2 smile, “but you may talk till doomsday. I sha’n’t listen, 
ard I shall do what I intend to do. I haven't broken a 
gone, it’s only a sprain, and I can get about with a little 
Emp, perhaps,, but. not very bad, and then I sha’n’t have my 
mother tearing up and downstairs, and working herself into 
2 fever every half hour, probably thinking I am going to 
ie. I know my mother, Doctor Westall better than you 
éo. Oh, yes!”—Penelope waved her small hand—*“oh, yes! 
i know you give yourself great airs just because you take 
a diagnosis or do something funny with a stethoscope; but, 
a‘ror all, anyone can do that.” 

-Impertinent minx!’ broke in Doctor Westall, with a 
smile on his good-natured face. 

Penelope put out her hand and touched him. 

“Qh! don’t. be angry with me, dear old friend. It goes to 
ax heart to see the faintest shadow on her face. Now, if 
sae finds°I am so seriously hurt as to have to stay in bed 
£21 strapped up like a mummy, don’t you know how miser- 
z=fe she will be? No, I can move my leg. ani I will not lie 
sere and feel [ have perhaps been the cause of Shortening 
ter precious life through anxiety about me one single hour. 
Sae will see the limp, of course, but I can easily explain it 
rway, and——” : 

~ And the paif, child; have you thought of that? You will 
tave some very bad moments with that leg, let me tell you, 
Wess Pen——” 

“When I cry out, you shall be there to hear” was Pene- 
gge’s reply. “I am not frightened of pain: at least, not 
zery much.” 

Almost immediately after Penelope’s acexlent Mrs. Des- 
iirough had caught a slight cold, which deve-oped slowly 
yxx surely into a sort of low fever. It was chiefly the 
syeessive weakness which prostrated her trat tzinded the 
x xher’s eyes to Penelope’s crippled conditon. a=d if it had 
we been for the sorrowful dread that weighed so heavily 
xoon her, the girl could have almost rejoiced at scch a state 
1 things, for she was only too thankful for anyihing that 
wyald save her dear one from anxiety. And Mrs. Des 
jeeough had no idea of the truth. 

Ome day, as she was sitting in her chair by the fire, 
actausted by the toil of leaving her bed for an hour or so, 
x12 raurned her eyes on Penelope. 

+I wish you would go out today, my darting.” she said. 
-Why not have another ride? It will do you good, you 
ixew: you are not nearly so fine a baby as you used to be-”’ 

~I shall go and sit in the garden this afternoon for a 
Erte while, mumsey. I don’t care to ride, and Daphne is 
away. How I wish you could come down into the sen‘ Do 
vr know, it is hotter now in November than it was in July. 
‘We are having an Indian summer, mumsey.” 

Penelope spoke in her brightest fashion and tarned the 
-snversation; but as she rose to give her mother something 
ste asked for, Mrs. Desborough glanced at her quickly. 

- Have you hurt yourself, Pen, dear? You are a little 
‘wre. I think?” she asked, anxiously. 


(To be Continued.) 


i*SUNDERED HEARTS” was commenced in the issue 
far January, 1914. Back numbers may be had on application.] 
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“JEAN.” 
THE TRUE STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


By M. H. L. 

Jean was busy milking cows wuen first I saw her, but 
anyone more unlike the rosy-cheeked milkmaid of English 
fiction it would be impossible to imagine.. 

It was late afternoon on a summer’s day. There had been 
no rain fur weeks, and all nature looked scorched and dusty. 
Jean herself, with an old, faded sun-bonnet pushed back 
from her hot, flushed face, looked as though she, too, had 
been at the mercy of. wind and sun. 

She arose from her task as I came towards her, and stood 
waiting for me to speak. I noticed that she was tall and 
well-developed, but her figure had that awkwardness one 
usually sees in women who have lived a rough, country life, 
removed from all refinement. Her scanty dress seemed to 
display all the awkwardness and angles of her tall figure; 
¢ gave one the impression, too, that there was not an abund- 
ance of petticoats underneath. at 

“Certainly tbere’s nothing very attractive about her,” was 

my mental comment. Ever since my arrival, three weeks 
before, dt the farm which was my temporary home, I had 
noticed, whenever my hostess spoke of Jean, a certain note 
of admiration ir her voice that made me curious to see the 
girl, and it was to gratify this curiosity, and the anticipation 
of a ride on horseback, rather than any special desire to 
make myself useful, that prompted me to offer my services 
when Mrs. Stevens expressed a wish that someone might 
take a letter to the girl, which Mr. Stevens had brought the 
afternoon before from the post-office. And when I gazed on 
the somewhat ungainly specimen of womanhood before me, 
I felt a sense of distinct disappointment. ; 
* “You wish to see me?” she asked, for I had been regarding 
her so intently that I had stood fully half a minute without 
apnouncing the reason of my visit. I noticed that her skin 
was too roughened by exposure to all weathers for any pre- 
tensions to beauty. Her dark, straight hair was screwed up 
into a tight “‘tob” at the back of her head. I felt keenly 
disappointed in her; yet she was somehow different from 
what I had supposed when first I had caught sight df her. 
There was a look of absolute fearlessness in her eyes that 
puzzled me. 

“ Yes,” I answered, a little ‘confused at her quiet assurance. 
“Mrs. Stevens wished to send you this letter, so I have 
brought it across.” - 

““That was good of you,” she said. 

“Oh! it wasn’t particularly so,’ I replied, truthfully. ‘I 
have been indoors all day, and the prospect of a ride tempted. 
me.’ : 

“You are. the new school-mistress?” 4 

‘I assented, and after a few commonplaces, I left her. I 
had not realised when I set out that the day was.so hot. 
Clouds of dust almost smothered me, and I marvelled at my 
stupidity in undertaking so long a ride in the niiddle of 
summer merely to satisy my curiosity concerning a girl who 
was a perfect stranger to me, especially when the result 
proved so disappointing. 

“Did you see Jean? What do you think of her?’ asked 
‘Mrs. Stevens as I entered the house.. z 

“ Well,. she’s scarcely a Helen of Troy,” I replied, rather 
ungraciously, throwing myself into the nearest chair. 

Mrs. Stevens regarded me with keen, grey eyes for a 
moment; she was an intelligent, educated woman. “I 
thought you would look deeper than that!” she said, quietly. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “Is there anything espectally 
wonderful about the girl?’ I asked, a little piqued. ‘I 
thought there must be, and so I wanted to see her. I fancied 
she might be—vwell, the belle of the countryside.” 

“Or a hidden genius, a girl with the voice of a Melba, the 
soul of a poet, ltving in obscurity, awaiting an opportunity 
to leap into fame—and you found——?” she was laughing 
at mé. 7 

“An awkward, countrified woman, with a skin as rough 
and brown as any labourer’s, with no ambition in life above 
that of. milking cows!” 

“A woman!” she echoed. “Do you know how old Jean 
is?” “ : 

“Well,” I admitted, recalling the girl to mind, “I suppose 
she’s not very old; girls in the country mature so much more 
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quickly than our city girls. Probably she’s not much more 


than twenty!” 
At that she laughed. “Jean is seventeen!” she said. > 


- Still,” I demurred, “I can’t see any special call for 
adiviration because a gir] is only seventeen and looks twenty- 


five!” 


“No!” she answered, in that quiet voice of hers. “The 
call for admiration lies in the fact of a girl of seventeen 
undertaking work and responsibility at which most women 


of twenty-five would falter.” 


“ Milking a few cows, for instance?” I suggested, with 2 


touch of sarcasm. 


“Yes, milking cows and tending the horses, sheep and 
poultry, and making butter, and managing the farm gene- 
rally; trying to keep her father sober, and doing the house- 
work, and acting the part of a mother to her two little 


brothers.”’ 


“Tell me all about her,” I. urged. “I was too hot and 
tired this afternoon to judge her fairly, and, really, I don't 
Tell me about her, Mrs. 


think she was lookilig her best. 
Stevens!” 


So she told me much of Jean’s past life. Her mother had 
been of strong character, a capable housewife, and the father 
—a simpler-minded, weaker-willed man—had learned to 
depend upon her judgment in all things. Their farm was 
but a small one; they had a number of cows, a few sheep, 
and went in a little for wheat-growing. At first things went 
well with them. Mr. Roberts was a hard-working, plodding 


man, and his wife a careful housekeeper. 


Then there had descended upon them that terrible scourge 
of the north—drought. Year after year their crops failed. 
Everywhere as far as the eyes could see the thirsty ground 
was scorched and barren. Anxiously the farmers waited— 
waited for the rain that never came. They sowed their seed 
and often reaped léss than they sowed. They watched the 
cattle. getting poorer and poorer week by week, starving for 
want of herbage, and nowhere was to be seen a biade of 
The poor, dumb animals seemed to look 
reproachfully at their masters with their patient eyes. And 
still the weeks passed, and the feed grew scarcer and scarcer. 
Already death had claimed some of the stock, and it seemed 


green fodder. 


as though -he lay in wait for the rest. 


The story of Roberts and his family was the story of many 
more in those dark days. The sheep w°re dying in hundreds 
all over the country-side, and all their owners were hejpless 
to save them. Often the stock were driven for miles in 
search of water. Poverty and failure stared Roberts in the 
face. A great part of their savings went to buy food for 
their remaining cattle. They had to deny themselves all but 
They bought goods from the store, 
not knowing whether they would ever be able to pay for 
them, thus burdening themselves with an ever-increasing 


the necessities of life. 


load of debt. 


Time after time Roberts sank into depths of despair, and 
would have given up but for his wife, without whose help 
he would never nave dragged through those weary years of 
want. She it was who encouraged him when all hope of 
making a living had left him; she, who made his burdens 
seem lighter and who prophesied that when the rain came— 
as it surely must come soou—they would be able to pay off 
the terrible debt, alwough in reality the thought of its exist- 
And Roberts had 


ence was agony to her honest heart. 
leaned upon her for support when his own courage failed. 


_ Just when things looked blackest, fate struck him another 
blow—his wife died, and at this final catastrophe, without 
the stimulus. of her hope and courage to sustain him, the 
man went under. In those first days of. bereavement it was 
feared by those who were intimate with him tuat he woud 
seek release from his anguish in suicide; but it seemed as 
though some dim idea of keeping, faith with the dead woman 
kept him from that means of freedom from earthly trouble. 
He was entirely crushed, broken in spirit, and seemed unable 
to rouse himself to action, and gradually he sank lower and 
lower, seeking forgetfulness in that dreadful panacea for 
He seemed to have no will - nd 
scarcely any desire to conquer the enemy that seemed to 


avoiding troubié—drink. 


him a friend, inasmuch as it made him forget his troubles. 


Jean was just fifteen wnen her mother died, a big, awk- 


ward, overgrown girl, but still.a child in disposition. At her 


mother’s death she became a woman—a swift transition from 


childhood to womanhood, with no intervening years of girl- 
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hood between. In a few short weeks she changed incredibly. 
It was as though she said: “ When I was a child I thought 
as a child; but now I am become a woman I put away all 
childish things from me.” She grasped at once the fact 
that her father had given up the contest, that hopelessness, 
sorrow and drink had made him incapable of ever taking con- 
trol of the farm again. With that wonderful adaptability of 
the Australian girl—a characteristic inherited, no doubt from 
those brave women who left the securi‘y of English homes 
to rough it in the early Australian days, Jean tcok the guiding 


-reins that the mother’s hands had dropped. 


In the mother’s time, Roberts had striven with all his 
might to work the farm successfully. He had once thought 
no toil too wearisome, no day’s work for his family too long. 
Now he let the whole responsibility fall from his shoulders, 
too weak in will to sustain it, so that the management of the 
whole farm, as well as the household affairs, fell upon Jean. 
Few girls could have undertaken the duty. But Jean was 
strong physically as a young horse, hard-working and eager, 
with a brave, hopeful, unyielding spirit like her mother's had 
been. : a 

In those days they were only able to hire labour occa- 
sionally. At other times Jean and her father did the whole 
of the farm work. But Roberts did but little when she was 
not by, and would have done nothing had she not been there 
to guide and prompt him. She was the mistress of the house, 
the master of the farm, he the labourer. She planned the 
work and directed him, and he obeyed her as a child might 
have done. But sometimes when he had been drinking 
heavily he did no work for days and days, and then with a 
heavy heart this child woman would battle on alone. 

The year after the death of Mra. Roberts prospects began 
to brighten for the farmers. Frequent rains fell, and those 
who had lost heart began to hope onee again. 

But good seasons or bad were afl alike to Roberts now. 
All interest in his surroundings had been crushed out of him. 
He was an old, shrunken man, though scarcely fifty years: 
of age. He did the work Jean allotted to him, he ate and 
slept and drank, but he took no interest in anything. a 

There were two other children, boys of nine and eleven 
years, still attending school, and Jean undertook their 
upbringing with a seriousness far beyoud her years. All this 
Mrs. Stevens told to me. : 

“And yet you would judge this girl by her sunburnt skin!” 
she said, reproachfully. 

What she had told me of Jean made me anxious to see 
more of the girl-farmer, and before long it became quite a 
usual thing for me to go across to Roberts’ farm, about one 
afternoon a week, so I grew to know and love Jean weil. 
Hers was a lonely life, and I knew that she looked forward 
to my visits, and however busy she might be, I was always 
welcome. 

Happening to go over to the farm one Sunday afternoon, 
I found Jean busily sewing. She was not a brilliant needle- 
woman, but she was making a Httk school suit for Andrew. 

“Jean, need you do that—today? I remonstrated. 

“Don’t you begin preaching, too™ the girl ans. red, in a 
tired voice. 

“T’m not preaching. But, don’t you understand, Jean, that 
the Sabbath was made for man; don't you see, dear, that you 
owe something to yourself?” 


“Oh! if that’s all, con't worry” she answered, with a sieh 
of relief. “You see,” she explained, naively, “Sunday 
really is a rest for me. The boys are home, and they do all 
the milking—indeed, 111 the outside work, and I just stay in 
the house all day and get the meals and do a little sewing 
and mending, and—well, perhaps, a ‘ittle housework, too,” 
she ended, smiling. “But I don’t get up until half-past 
seven; I feel like a real lady. Of course,’”’-she laughed, 
“my Sundays might not be much of a rest for some people, 
but I am quite content with them.” = 

“Well, yes, I suppose it’s largely a matter of degree,” I 
answered, taking up a needle and thread. “We'll both work 
at the coat for an hour, Jean, and then you shall have what 
other people call a rest, and I shall come over to-morrow 
afternoon and help you to finish the suit.” 

But the next day David brought me word that his sister 
would not be at home that afternoon. “Two of the horses 
have strayed,” he said, “and Jean has gore to find tuem; 


she may not be home until late.” 
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“Well, did Jean find the horses?’ I askea him the follow- 
ing day, meeting him some little distance from the school. 

““She’s not. back yet,” replied the child. “The norses must 
have been further away than we thought.” 

“Not back yet?’ I echoed, horrified. “Do you mean tnat 
she did not come all night, David?” 

He nodded. 

I said nothing further to him. I did not wish to ffighten 
the child, but I thought of a dozen calamities that might 
befall her, miles out in the scrub, and I felt horribly anxious 
about the girl. 

Mrs. Stevens tried to reassure me when I reached home. 

“‘Oh! you city-bred people!” she laughed. ‘Jean has been 
after horses before; you need not worry about her!” 

“But she has been gone since yesterday morning. Where 
ear, she have slept? She might not have had food! Can she 
have lost her way?” 

“J don’t know of anything short of an earthquake that 
would upset her,” she answered, amused at my fears. “She 
has been miles and miles into the scrub before now, and oas 
found her way back all right. Jean is a splendid bush- 
woman.” 

Late that afternoon I went over to the farm, hoping to 
hear that she had returned during the day; but there was 
no sign of Jean. The father was away, and the little boys 
were busy with the milking. It was almost nightfall when 
she returned, driving one horse before her and leading tne 
other by a rope. 

“ve ridden miles and miles,’ she said. ‘ The people at 
oneof the farms made me stay all night; then this morning 
they joined in the search. I thought 1 would never get back; 
I’m just dog-tired and as hungry as a hunter. But I’ve had 
a glorious time!” 

She was weaty and dusty, but her cheeks were ablaze y:th 
colour; her eyes shone like two stars. 

“Where is father?” she asked, suddenly, turning to David. 

He did not answer her in words, but a look of quick under- 
standing passed between them, and Jean’s face grew anxious 
and tired. She looked years older than when she had burst 
in upon us, a few moments before, so full of life. 

Evidently Roberts had taken advantage of her absence to 
steal away. He had probably trudged toe weary miles into 
the town, and was drinking again. : 

Mrs. Stevens was justly indignant when I told her my 
fears. “I declare, it’s a shame!” she said. 
when he was just half-way through with his ploughing.” 

“But the ploughing can wait?’ I questioned. : 

She shook her head. ‘The other farmers have mostly 
finished. ‘‘ Roberts is behind already, and now it may be 
days before he comes home—exhausted in mind, body and 

ket.” , es 
gives they can so lil afford to hire labour!’ I mused. 
“Jean has told me that her father manages to do the plough- 
ing unaided. 

“They will not hire labour,” was the answer. “ Roberts 
will come back, after a while, humble and penitent, and will 
go on with his work. But until then Jean will do what she 
ean.” 

“You can’t mean that she will attempt the ploughing!’ I 
exclaimed, horrified at the idea; “ not in this country in these 
da ” ; 

Mrs, Stevens shrugged her shoulders. “She has done it 
before, although it is not right. But what else can the girl 
do? The work must be done! It is their living; it is their 
only. hope of paying off their debt.” 

It worried me so to think of Jean attempting such work 
that the next afternoon I went to Roberts’ farm, hoping to 
find Mrs. Stevens’ disquieting prophecy unfulfilied. But 
though I went through the house calling her name—no one 
thought of locking doors in those parts—there was no sign 
of the girl. I went outside and scanned the surrounding 
paddocks. A long way off I could see something moving 
slowly down the length of one of the paddocks. As the 
figure came nearer, I could distinguish a blur of blue, which 
I knew to be Jean’s dress. It was she, then, who followed 
the plough down the length of the paddock! 

I waited until she turned in the opposite direction again, 
then, safe from being observed by her, ' walked slowly home. 
I never spoke of this incident to Jean, for, although she 


made me her confidante in many matters, she had never 


spoken either of ler father’s failing or the fact that she did 


* Just now, too, 


so large a share of the rough farm work. Of course, she 
knew that the people around were aware of these things, and 
she must have guessed that in all probability I should hear 
of them; yet I could not but admire the pride that forbade 
her to speak to me of them. 

Jean was a-yeal mother to the other children and devoted 
to them both. It was not, however, until one day, when our 
acquaintance was several months old, that I realised how 
especially fond she was of David, that he was the centre of 
her dearest hopes and ambitions. He was rather a slender- 
built little lad, but he had Jean’s fearless eyes and strong, 
buoyant spirit. He was an unusually intelligent, attractive 
child, too. 

On this particular day I had been relating to Jean some 
small success of his at school, and the girl’s face flushed witha 
pride. 

“Davie is really different from other boys—brighter, 
cleverer?’ she asked, a little anxiously. 

I agreed. 

“Tt is not only at -his books that he is clever,” she said, 
suddenly. “Come with me!” 

We made our way to an outer shed, where lay a lamb 
which the two boys had found a few days before. with a 
broken leg. David had put the injured limb in splints, and 
had tended it so carefully that it was almost well again. 

“He has always been like that—so ready to heip anything 
that is hurt,” Jean satd. “ And, somehow,” she added, won- 
deringly, “he seems to know just what to do.” 


She was silent for a moment. Her face had grown very 
thoughtful, and I felt instinctively that she was on the verge 
of giving me her confidence. “I’m going to make a doctor 
of David,” she announced, suddenly. 

“A doctor!” I exclaimed, with amazement. I did not wish 
to appear unsympathetic; yet I was loth to encourage her in 
a dream that seemed to have so little prospect ef fulfilment. 

“You think it impossible?’ she said, reading my thoughts 
with one quick glance of her keen eyes. “ You think that I 
don’t know that it will cost lots and lots of money?” 

“Davie is just cut out for a doctor,” I replied, slowly. 
“He is so sympathetic, so comprehending, and his fingers 
are so skilful; but, dear, I am afraid———” q 

“And I am not!” she answered, quickly. “You did not 
know my mother or you would understand,” she went on. 

“Tell me, Jean!” I urged, taking her hand in mine. 


“My mother's father was a doctor,” she said, “and I 
think! that Davie takes after him; he ‘s so like the photo. of 
grandfather as a boy. “My grandmother was an educated 
Englishwoman.” I cannot describe the ring of pride in ner 
voice as she said this. “My mother bated to think of me 
always living here, growing up rough and ignorant like most 
of the people around. We made plans, she and I, and I was 
to be sent to town to school; I was to have a good education 
and to be taught to sing and play. But the seasons were so 
bad and we had so little money. Still, mother hoped on, and 
I know that had she lived we would have managed it when 
things were brighter. Of course, when mother died, I knew 
that I could never go, and so—so I just had to settle down 
to farm work instead,” she said, bravely. 


“But I thought that if I could educate one of the boys 
instead it would perhaps make up,” she said, her eyes grow- 
ing eager again. “Of course, I shall need one to help on the 
farm. Andrew is not fond of books; he must be the farmex. 
But David would rather be a doctor tHiaén anything else in the 
world, so I have decided that he shall be one.” 

“And the expense?” I suggested. 

Her eyes grew thoughtful again. “We have had so many 
bad seasons, but things have turned at last, and we shall 
have a share of good times now. In a year or two, if all goes 
well, we shall be clear of debt, and then I shall save: for 
David’s education.” 

I looked at the girl’s resolute face as she spoke, and all 
my doubt that she could carry out her plans for her brother 
vanished. 

On my way home I pondered much over Jean. Her whole 
character seemed to be a contradiction of my own pet 
theories on education. Here was a country girl, rough and 
ungainly in build, lacking physical beauty, undeveloped, 
untrained in mind, yet with a force of character, a strength 
and beauty of soul such as I had never before known in a 
girl of her years. In spite of the fact that. Jean had not 
dwelt on-the subject of her disappointment with regard to 
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her education, I knew well enough that it must have been 
a keen: blow to her that her mother’s plans had come to 


naught, and it occurred to me that I might perhaps help her 


to do a little studying at home. 

So, without thinking out the matter very definitely, 
I, on my next visit, suggested. to her that I should come 
across two or three times a week and help on her long- 
neglected studies. 

Jean looked straight in front of her for a moment, then she 
said, very quietly: 

“What time do you think would be best for me to study— 
before I get up in the morning—I am usually up by five— 
or after I am in bed at night?” 

I was silent. I blamed myself for my stupidity. I should 
have remembered that her busy life left her no leisure even 
for self-improvement. : , : 

“But don’t be sorry for me!’ she begged, with a queer, 
little laugh, seeing the look of pity on my face. “I should 
love to be able to play,’”’ she said, wistfully, the next moment. 
Her eyes rested an instant. on her rough, work-worn hands, 
then with heightened colour she thrust them behind her and 
began to speak of something else. 


That year, in particular, was one of the busiest in Jean’s 
life. Good rains had fallen, and there was every prospect of 
a good harvest. Jean was full of hope, and worked with 
unflagging energy. That capable brain of hers controlled 
every department of the farm work, and the farm began to 
flourish under her care. When = there was need for extra 
labour she hired men for the work. But in her own special 
sphere the management of the house, the dairying, and all 
the many duties that constitute a woman’s work on a farm, 
she was unaided. : 

Three times a week she drove into the town with dairy 
produce. It would have taken much toil off her hands if her 
father had undertaken that, but I guessed, although Jean 
said nothing of the matter, that she dared not trust him to 
go into the town alone. Whenever he had to go into town 
on business, Jean always accompanied him, to see that the 
business was transacted satisfactorily, and also to ensure the 
old man’s speedy return. 


Had-Jean been a girl in fiction, I suppose it would have 
been a pleasure to look upon her. she would always have 
been described as a very picture of neatness, in dainty cam- 
bric dresses, finished at the neck with snowy-white collars. 
But being a very real. person in actual life, she was not the 
least bit picturesque in her dress. 

I never remember seeing her in anything but pink or blue 
print dresses, plainly, but not very becomingly, made. When 
new they were rather brilliant in hue, and were kept exclu- 
sively for hér trips into the township and such-like events. 
Then, when they became faded and thin, she would wear 
them in the house and get new frocks for “best,” the new 
ones being very little different, either in colour or in texture, 
from the previous ones. As for collars, she wore a low, 
round collar of the same material as the dress—Jean had no 
time either to make or to launder dainty white ones. 

The harvest time of the year I spent at H—— was a time 
of rejoicing for Jean. Even her hopeful nature had not dared 
to expect so plentiful a return for her labour. In spite of 
the fact that so much responsibility had. rested upon her 
shoulders, she was in excellent spirits, and was the merry 
guide of the house. Even the broken-dewn father brigh:ened 
at times when Jean was in one of her merriest moods. She 
had such superb health that it seemed as though no amount 
of hard work could exhaust her marvellous vitality. 

“T really believe we'll be rich some day,’’ she said to me, 
with a little laugh of satisfaction, as she told me with pride 
of the goodly sum she had cleared that year with her dairy 
produce. ‘And next year I expect to do even better,” she 
added, cheerily. 

“But I shall not be here to hear all about your progress,” 
I said, regretfully, for I had received warning a few days 
before that I was to be removed from H——. 

Jean’s face fell. “You are not going to leave us?” she 
pleaded. 

I. nodded. ‘The fates have decreed it, Jean,” I said, try- 
ing to speak brightly. ‘ 

But: the girs face did not brighten, and I knew that my 
news had robbed Jean of the pleasure my visits usually were 
to her. Had anyone told me at the beginning of the year 
that I should ever be loth te leave the place, and particularly 


sorrowful at the thought of leaving Jean, I could scarcely 
have believed it. But so it was, and I know that when the 
time for the parting came, although Jean said little, she felt 
my going as keenly as I did. 

“You must write to me often, Jean, and tell me all the 
news—how many cows you are milking, how the crops are 
looking, and what David's latest trumph in surgery has 
been.” ; 
_ “I don’t believe the news about the crops would interest 
“you one bit,” she said, a little wistfully. “But if Davie 
does anything specially wonderful, I will let you knew” 

Jean drove into the station to see me off, dressed in one 
of the newest and brightest of the print frocks in bonour cf 
the occasion. That was the last I ever saw of Jean. Seve- 
ral times I wrote, and she would send back a cheery post- 
ecard greeting, but of their actual doings I Knew practically 
nothing. I think Jean was too conscious of her deficiencies 
in letter-writing to attempt anything more. 

‘So several years went by, and I havupened to be -walking 
one day down one of the busiest of the city streets when I 
saw a young fellow coming towards me, evidently a ’Varsity 
student. His face seemed strangely familiar. Where had 
I seen those eyes before? I stopped suddenly just as he 
would have passed. 

“ Surely—surely you are David—Jean’s little David?” I 
‘said. : 

A quick look of recognition lit up bis face.. “Yes, I. am 
David, but little David no longerf” he laughed. 

He had grown from a frail little lad to a tall, strong-looking 
young man. 

“ And how are you, Dr. David?” I asked. smiling. 

His face fiushed with pleasure. ~It will be three years 
at least before I can claim that?’ he ssid, modestly. ; 

“So Jean’s ambition is to be fulfilled I mused, aloud and 
feelingly. ae oe 

“Did you doubt it, knowing Jean?’ he asked, quickly, with 
a suggestion of reproach in his voice. 

“No!” I answered; “knowing Jean, I did not doubt it! 
But tell me how everyone is getting al--ng, David?” 

“My father died two years ago,” the boy said, quietly, “so, 
of course, since then Jean has had to manage everything.” 

So even now they would not acknowledge to me, an out- 
sider, the father's weakness and inespability. 

“And Andrew?” I asked. 

“ Andréw is learning to be a farmer. He will be a great 
help to Jean in a year or two; but, of course, at present he 
is only a boy”—he was seventeen—“and he does not, as 
yet, take any control of affairs.” Soe 5 

“Of course, not!’ I said, smiling, bot remembering Jean 
at seventeen, 

Andrew was like the father, but I did not doubt that with 
Jean at the head of affairs he woukd uc well. . 

David spoke in glowing terms of all that Jean had done 
for him, and of how hard he was working that he might be 
a eredit to her. I sent loving messages to Jean, and soon 
after said good-bye to David. 

How like Jean he had grown!—the same clear eyes, the 
same strong, happy nature. That he would make a spiendid 
doctor I did not doubt; even it might be a famous one, 

But as I went on wy war it was not of David that IT 
thought—David with a brilliant future opening out before 
him. It was of Je:n—Jean as I knew her—a child-woman, 
working, hoping and achieving. It was not on her sunburnt 
face that my thoughts dwelt. not on her rough hands, her 
shabby, faded dress. But I thought of the clear, fearlessness 
of her eyes, the brave moral courage #nd the strong, bright 
spirit of the girl-farmer. Her self-sacrifice on the uphill 
path of duty, her true nobility of character, and unflagging 
industry, verily, I thought, “the path of honour is the path 
of glory.” j 


——< $$ ———__—— 


Little Boy—“I want a dose of castor-oil.” © Druggist— 
“Do you want the kind you can’t taste?” Little Boy 
(anxious to get even}—* No, sir; it’s for mother.” 


s e * * 


Rector’s Wife—“ It really is a very strange thi.g, Dibbles, 
that you and your wife quarrel so often.” Dibbles— Yes, 
marm, it be rum, ’cos we both agree on the one main p’int, 


She wants to be master, and so do I,”’ : 
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By E. BURROWES. 

The Vicar of Rockcasile opened the Iittle wicket gate l2ad- 
ing to the quaint thatched cottage which had been for so 
long untenanted, but which had during the last week been 
let and occupied, 

It was a warm May day; below me cliffs and the black, 
treacherous rocks the sea lay like a sheet of glass—green and 
blue, like a peacock’s breast, it shimmered and sparkled in 
the sunlght, and the tiny waves broke with a little, soft 
splash on the golden sands. 

The red fuschias in the cottage garden tossed their scarlet 
tassels in the wind; the vicar noted that a careful and loving 
hand had already done marvels with the small plow of 
flower-beds wuich lay before the front door. 

It was a tiny place, barely more than a labourer’s cottage, 
but its appearance was picturesque, and its situation, fac.nz 
the Atlantic, unrivalled. The vicar had marveled that it 
had remained so long vacant, and he knocked at the door 
with a faint curiosity as to what manner of person had jvined 
his flock, for he-had not yet seen the new inhabitant of Kock- 
view Cottage, and he had but to-day learnt her name, for it 
was a woman—a widow with one child, so his informant 
said. 


Steps came running to the door, it was flung open, and the’ 


vicar turned. 

“Is Mrs. Morgan——” he began, and then broke off, for a 
small child stood looking at him from the doorway, and 
behind he saw dimly in the background the figure of a 
woman, 

She came forward, and he then saw she was dressed in 
black. 

“T am Mrs. Morgan,” she said, “ won’t you come in? You 
are——’”’ 

“The Vicar of Rockcastle, Giles Lester. 
your new home, Mrs. Morgan?” 

He had been ushered into 4 charming room looking out on 
the blue sea; it was small, but all its appointments spoke of 
refinement and taste, and to the louely man it had that 
indescribable atmosphere of home which the presence of a 
woman brings—or ought to. 

“I like it, indeed,” said Mrs. Morgan, and turned towards 
him as‘she spoke. 

It was then he saw her face clearly fc: the first tme in the 
full light, and he was startled to see its loveliness wedded 
to silver-grey hair; yet she was young enough. The ebiid, a 
little, fair-haired creature of some four years old, kept 
close to her knee, anu only smiled shyly at the vicar’s 
advances, though presently it was emboldened to edge nearer 
him in order to be able to see the watch and seals whicn 
dangled so temptingly just wthin its reach. 

“T hope you will like the place better as you know it more 
intimately,” he said, pleasantly. “It certainly grows on one. 
Do you propose to mane a long stay?” 

A curious expression flitted into the widow’s eyes. 

“It very much depends on circumstances,” she said, eva- 
sively. ‘“‘Do you think it is a healthy place, Mr. Lester?’ 

“ Absolutely, I should say, and the air is splendid for ehil- 
dren. This little maid will have roses in her cheeks before 
bong.” : 

Mrs. Morgan looked down at the child with adoration in 
her face, 

“Little Ruth is all I have—now,” she said, in low tones; 
~yes, I am sure we shall like this place. But I shall live 
very quietly. It is most kind of you to have called on me 
8G soon.” 

“You must remember that ff there is anything you want 
your vicar is the proper person to apply to,” he said, with 
the smile which made his face so nice. “I feel sure little 
Miss Ruth and I will be the best of friends before long.” 

Mrs. Morgan stood for a long time at the window after 
the vicar had gone, with little Ruth clinging to her dress; 
ber eyes were full of tears, and a new softness crept over 
her sad face. Life had been no bed of roses to Helena 
Morgan, and # touch of true kindness went to Ler very heart. 

The perpetual woan of the sea wis soothing to her: that 
was partly the reason_of her cho'ce of the little thatched cot- 
tage within sight and sound of the waves which beat with 
such thunder in the winter on that coast. But she shivered 
now, though the sun was shining brightly, 


I hope you like 


“* How long,’ she murmured, with an accent of hopéless- 
ness; “how long is this bondage to last?” 

Months passed, and the vicar saw a great deal of his new 
parishioner. He was deeply interested In her; and they 
found that a similarity of tastes and ideas did much to 
cement a very real friendship between them, which was fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that little Ruth had grown 
devoted to her stalwart friend, for if the vicar bad a passion 
ic was for children. He was a bachelor, and a somewhat 
lonely man; there were few people in the place with the 
exception of. fisher folk, and to him Helena Morgan became 
imperceptibly more than a friend. His strong, dark face 
was wont to light up in her presence, though she was blind 
to the fact, and so was he. It is the looker-on who sees the 
most of the game, after all, and in their case there were but 
few to see and notice this new thing which crept unawares 
into Giles Lester’s life. 

The summer slipped away, and autumn, with her rough 
winds, and chill evenings, and russet tints, fell upon them. 
The gales were terrific that year, and night after night Mrs. 
Morgan would sit by her bright fire, when Ruth was sound 
asleep in her small,. white bed, and listen to the shrieking 
of’ the wind in the chimney and the muffled thunder of the 
surf on the cruel rocks. 

It was at such times, when the little house was still, and 
only the cracking of the wood fire and the roar of the storm 
rang in her ears, that the past would rise up from its grave 
and enthrone itself before her tired eyes. It was then that 
the overwhelming cloud of sorrow wéuld threaten to crush 
her, and it was then that the mere thought of her true 
friend, Giles Lester, would comfort her—the feeling of his 
presence a little further up the hill, the memory of this kind,. 
strong face, his hearty sympathy, his large-hearteduess, 
would bring the balm of healing to her bruised soul. 

More than once she-had almost told him all; toid him that 
she was not a widow, that her husband—the lover ‘of her 
youth—was even now expiating a crime—in prison. But she 
had never been able to screw her courage to the sticking 
point; she shrank from laying bare the wound which pained 
her none the less because it was slowly healing under the 
comforting hand of time. 

Yet it would have been a relief to her to be able to throw 
off the reserve with which for the last four years she had 
hedged herself in. She had kept her secret well; no one 
knew—no one had gusssed that the silent, beautiiul, grey- 
haired woman who tra,elled. about with her child wus the 
wife of the man who was doing ten yOnee penal servitude 
for forgery. 

So the gales blew, and October came boisterously, with 
whirling leaves, and devastated gardens’ and awful tales of 


Shipwreck at home and abroad. 


“One begins to wonder whether we shall ever be without 
a high wind,” said Mrs. Morgan, one afternoon when the day 
was closing in fast, ana the kettle sang merrily on her Deen 
fire. 

Giles Lester stretched his chilled hands to. the blaze. He 
had been out for a long day’s visiting inte the outlying dis- 
tricts which he served, and now, on his way home, he had 
dropped in to tea at the cottage. It was a common habit of. 
his, and one which had become so familiar that he looked 
upon it now as a matter of course. 

The blinds were not drawn, and out of the darkness, which 
was falling fast, the wind foared, and the sea thundered and 
moaned on the rocks. 

Helena Morgan looked strangely pale; the gales had dis- 
turbed her rest at night, and the vicar noticed at once the 
change in her appearance. 

“What is amiss with you tonight?” he asked, gently. 
“You look worn out and white. Is there anything troubling 
you—anything that I, your friend, can bear for you? My 
shoulders are broad!” 

She smiled faintly. “I am nervous and tired of the storm,” 
she said, “ but—I have octen wished, Mr. Lester, to tell you. 
the—the truth about myself.’ 

* And have he not done so?” he asked, witha smile. “I 
flatter myself 1 know you so well now!” 

“Ah! but there is something you do not know; something 
I will tell you to-night. It will ease my mind. How it 
blows!” © 
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The vicar nodded. “Tell me your trouble,” he said gently. 
“A burden shared is a burden lifted sometimes.” 

In low tones—haltingly—she told hin the story of the 
disgrace which had fallen upon Roger Morgan—the sudden, 
swift temptation; the act which laid him under the tron hand 
of the law; the nightmare of the trial; the sentence ... 
and the silence which had fallen between them ever since 
the prison doors had closed upon him. 

“Four years have gone,” she whispered; “but there are 
six years more of the sentence to run—before he is free.” 

There was ‘silence in the firelit room. Only the strong 
clasp of a warm hand told her with wuat sympathy. the vicar 
had received her story. 

And they did not see the white, wild face which watched 
them from outside; pressed close to the window, his eager 
eyes devouring the peaceful scene, was the face of a man— 
unshaven, grey, hungry, hunted. He could see the face of 
the woman sitting by the fire, and the bowed head of the 
man, the warmth and cheerfulness of the pretty room with 
its pictures and books, and dainty tea-table; and behind him 
was the night and the storm. 

For a long time he crouched there watching—and then he 
crept away into the storm. 

“Poor soul!” said the vicar, gently, after a long silence. 
“ And you have borne your burden all these years in silence! 
I thank you for your confidence; you shall never regret it. 
And remember that at all times I am ready to serve you.” 


“ Dear, good friend,’ she said: “My needs are small, but 
perhaps some day I shall take you at your word.” 

They parted, and Helena looked out into the stormy night, 
with a heart relieved of a little of its load. Her thoughts 
lingered strangely round that past to-night; she saw again 
the husband of her youth, poor, erring soul! It was for her 
he had sinned; it. was for love he fell. They were poor, and 
she was ill, and in the dire extremity of the moment forgery 
had seemed. the only way of escape; and he took it—for her— 
never. heeding the consequences. 

This and other thoughts coursed through her mind as she 
peered out into the darkness. Suddenly she started back 
with a cry of fright—a pale face, eager, hungry eyes looked 
at hér through the darkness. Wildly she ran out of the 
house into the rainy darkness, with the wind tearing round 
her, buffeting her face and loosening her hair about her. 


“Roger!” she called; but there was no answer, only’ the 
ceaseless moan of the sea on the rocks, and the scream of 
the tempest. 

She staggered back to the warn, firelit room, and sank into 
a chair. Was it only her distraught fancy, or—had the face 
of ee Morgan, her husband, looked at her through the 
storm 


‘A little crowd surged on to the sandy beach where the 
jagged rocks reared their black heads out of a seething grey 
sea; the wind had gone down, but the sea heaved and roared 
uneasily, and in the bay ships were at anchor, fearing to set 
forth into the open sea yet awhile. From the road Helena 
saw the crowd, and, marvelling at it, took her way towards 
the beach. What had attracted that knot of fisherfolk, and 
the vicar? She could see his tall form above the others, and 
as she came near he turned his head and saw her. 

a Don't come near!” he shouted. “This is nO sight for 
you.’ ; 

But something—she never knew what it was—drew her 
onwards, despite his prohibition, and then she saw what had 
attracted. the crowd. Among the rocks had been found the 
body of a man, washed in from that cruel, swirling sea. Her 
pitying eyes swept from the poor, bettered body to the 
face—— 

Her fancy played her no trick this tin.e—for the man was 
Roger Morgan. 


It was Giles Lester who caught her ag she fell. He guessed 
at the truth, for there were the marks of the convict about 
the poor, bruised head, and the legs were still encased in the 
famillar socks‘ with their incriminating mark which branded 
him. 


The story of Roger Morgan’s escape and tragic end ‘was 


reported in all the papers, but no one could say how he met 


his death. Whether it was accident or design no one knew. 
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He lies in the little wind-swept graveyard on the top of the 
hill; a white sténe marks his grave, and beneath his name 
and the date of his death are these words:-— 

“Many waters cannot quench love.” 


Helena Morgan has gone abroad for the sake of her health, 
but Giles Lester hears from her occasionally, and hope dwells 
with him still; perhaps some day he will receivé the reward 
of his loyal devotion. In me meantime he is content to wait. 
—* Woman's Life.” 


—_—_—_——— SS 
A QOMEDY OF ERRORS. 


By RONALD D. JAPP. 
The declining rays of a bright Australian summer’s day 
lit up the newly-asphalted thoroughfare where the terra- 
cotta turrets of a vflla of the most pronounced Queen Anné 


type conceivable gleamed in crude contrast with the cloud- 


flecked expanse of the azure sky. It had a name, too, more 
aboriginal than the weirdest ceremony of Central Australia, 
but the directory, to the great grief of the Hurstpierpont- 
Jones family, never referred to it otherwise than simply as 
22 Hertford-crescent. It was as the book of designs elegantly 
phrased it, ““a charming and modern bijou family residence,” 
and its possessors greatly admired it. Indeed, its red tiles, 
vari-coloured leadlights, sleeping-out balcony, and general 
air of blatant, uncompromising m ity’ made it stand out 
even amongst the many tamer variations “of the same design 
which lined the street. 

Through the wide, open windows of the drawing-room a 
glimpse could be gained of the interior, concerning which it 
had been unkindly remarked that it could only be safely 
occupied by deaf people. The walls of the apartment were 
papered in blue and orange, the combined forces of which 
shouted a perpetual challenge to the yellow furniture and the 
multi-coloured metal ceiling from which the three-light elec. 
trolier would soon blaze down upon the vermilion carpet. 


From the house on the left came the remorseless grind. of 
a pianola, obviously actuated by legs of brawn: controiled by 
nerves of steel, and with that exquisite spirit of generosity 
which seems inseparable from the possession of a gramo- 
phone, a juvenile member of the Hurstpierpont-Jones’ house- 
hold had ensconced the family machine upon the lawn, and 


soon the voice of Melba trilling the Jewel Song front 


“Faust”? was heard in friendly rivalry with the monotonous 
tum-tum of the “Count of Luxembourg.” 

But these usually dreaded distractions had en that par- 
tieular evening but little worry for Muriel, the pretty and 


‘high-spirited daughter of the hyphenated Joneses. For fully 


an hour sbe had listened with ever-growing impatience for 
the least sound of the door bell, and, in that weariness of 
expectation which is infinitely more trying than definite dis- 
appointment, every moment, as it dragged its sluggish foot- 
steps on, seemed an age. She had during the last four days 
received five letters from Allan Darling (sweetest sequence 
of names), but they had been unable to see each other. But 
to-night he was to have come as earty as possible—to dinner 
if he could—and after that they were not only going to pass 
a lover’s hour together, but to discuss, as only those who 
have been through the mill know, the final little details of 
that drama, with music, at which the principals play an 
unrehearsed part. 

That much enduring and altogether devoted lover had 
never disappointed her like this; his quick footstep and 
{impetuous ring had never been later than seven, and now 
it was long after eight. She racked her brain for a possible 
explanation, but, think as she might, there was nothing save 
an accident that could have kept him from her without a 
word of explanation. 

’ How angrily she remembered bow her father, with his 
electrical hobbies, had rendered the telephone useless until 
the department could install a new instrument. How fright- 
ened they all had been when upon the general switching on 
of the light in the dining-room the telephone had brrst into 


2 


flames, and how loudly and vulgarly had the electric patrol | 


Iman laughed as he explained, between temporarily breathless 
periods, that her father had connected the telephone circuit 
to the 200 volts of the domestic supply system. 
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With the emotions, half anxious, half angry, of a spoilt 
sweetheart, the girl left the sitting-room where she had been 
toying with some needlewerk—for she was not unmindful 
of the good impression that being found following such a 
pursuit leaves, upon the male mind—and entered the drawing- 
zoom. 

Different types of humanity have different means of com- 
municating their moods te those around them. Some people 
when any vexation crosses their path are sulky; some, who 
are certainly more human, become snappy; others, with the 
more subtle powers which culture confers, refine their moods. 
Muriel belonged to the latter type, and. instead of quarrelling 
with the cook or indulging in sfmilar dangerous practices 
which are likely to recoil, she strode to the piano, and, fling- 
ing herself impatiently on to the stool, commenced with 
resolute fingers and a mind -*¢1I attuned to the task, the 
presto movement of the “Moonlight Sonata.” 

Her pianistic exploit on this occasion was, however, to be 
of short duration, for, just as she was beginning to warm up 
to her subject a la Carreno, her mother entered. Mrs 
Hurstpierpont-Jones had little affinity with her daughter’s 
ideals; indeed, the latter’s music master, a pale, young man 
who was believed to palpitate between poetry and passion, 
but who was in private life a most moral married man with 
an increasing family, had classed her as a hopeless Philistine. 
She had an ingrained habit of interrupting at a climax witly 
some quite irrelevant and trivial question or remark, which 
was invariably the signal for a stormy scene with Muriel of 
the artistic temperament. 

But this time she encountered no black look or protest, for 
the quick eye of her daughter had not been so busy that it 
did not mark the letter that she held out in her hand; she 
could even read the address in the hand she knew bettet 
than any other. 

EBagerly taking the missive from her mother, the girl tore 
open the envelope ‘and quickly ran her eyes down the first 
page. It ran:— 

- “Malvern, Tuesday. 
“Dear Muriel,—I am sorry. that I shall not be able to 
spend Wednesday night with you as arranged. I have 
some very important business to transact, as you are doubt- 
less aware . . .” . ; —— 

This was just like pne of his delightful, business-like love 
letters. He always commenced as if he were writing to some 
bothering client, and ended up in a delightful rhapsody 
worthy of a Charles Garvice hero. Quickly turning to the 
back page, her countenance in a moment lost its look of 
loving expectancy, a dull despair seemed to seize her. The 
next page read:— 

“, . . and as it is apparently impossible for us_ to 

agree, I have-gome to the conclusion that we must part,. 

and I do no ink that anything will induce me to alter 
my. decision. Yours in haste, AHan Darling.” 

“Mother!” she almost screamed, “what can this mean? 
what dreadful thing has caused this? We have never had 
even the slightest disagreement. What is this talk of part- 
ing—is this a dreadful dream? Oh! my heart is——” But 
the girl had experienced a new and fearful Sensation—the 
anguish of a bitter and incomprehensible blow; her girlish, 
fair head slowly sank on to the instrument, and the despair 
of her heart found utterance in an agony of tears. 

Her mother led ber to her room, and murmured the com- 
monplace words of comfort that occurred to her, but Muriel 
lay stretched on the bed, her face hardly differing in its 
pallor, now that the first mad rush of tears had left her, from 
the pillow that she clutched with twitching fingers. 

Through the open casement the darkening sky could be 
seen, amethySt-coloured, near the horizon, and deepening off 
above into the black of velvet, and powdered with little blink- 
ing stars. Between two chimneys afar off the slowly-rising 
moon could be seen, yellow, like a huge shaded arc lamp. 
But the pallid girl Saw neither darkening sky nor ivory disc. 

There was not the slightest explanation for the harsh, cruel 
note, and the more she tried to tear away the grey veil the 
more inexplicable did the mystery become. They had never 
had even a lovers’ quarrel; in fact, she had sometimes 
wished that he would occasionally show more independence 
so that she could exercise a4 woman’s arts, but he had been 
absolutely devoted to her every whim and wish, and now all 
that remained of a shattered illusion was a sharp note telling 
her that their union could never be, and expressing neither 
explanation or sorrow. 


Thoughts stirred her rapidly in painful procession. She 
remembered their first meeting; she thought of the boat-race 
shortly after, how she had laughed and shouted in her excite- 
ment when he had stroked his crew to a_hardly-wrested 
victory, and of how superb he looked, his countenance flushed 
and his splendid muscles glistening in the sun, as he and 
his companions carried in their boat after the race amid 
applause and congratulations. 

He was so manly yet tender, and her young heart had 
been illumined as by the dawn of a new day—the birth of 
love. The. fruition of their passion had been at once so 
gradual and yet so swift that scarcely before she realised: it 
he had asked her to be his wife. 

She was alone now; her mother had left ber. Presently 
her sister, prim, prosaic Flora, would be hdme, fresh from 
her young people’s improvement circle, full of sound advice 
and commonsense platitudes; even now she could hear her 
opening the gate. Yet, listen! Surely Flora would not let 
the gate bang in that manner! Whose steps were those upon 
the gravelled pathway? There was only one person whom 
she knew who could reach the pavement of the porch without 
taking each step. ; i 

Curiosity is a great consoler; Muriel felt at once that some- 
thing was going to end her suspense, and she raised herself 
that she might hear the new visitor. 

The bell went; through the open door of her room she could 
see the little maid hurrying down the hall. .The door was 
opened, and she heard the voice of Allan Darling greeting 
her mother, who had come out of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Hurstpierpont-Jones felt decidedly nonplussed, and, 
in the hesitating manner of a timid personality, which is. at 


.@ crisis, quite unable to realise the right course to pursue. 


was remarking that they were all upset, and that Muriel was 
completely unnerved, when he interrupted her: 

“But I sent you a note by special messenger. [ was sure 
you would forgive me at such a time, and my note wen pretty 
fully into details as to the state things were in.” wem on the 
young man, his eyes looking questloningly at tbe ficure 
before bim. 

Muriel had left her room, and was now standing. her face 
reproachful and mystified before him. 


“Why, dear, little girl, whatever is the matter? There's 
the mater greets me as if she had discovered I was a secret 
burglar in my spare time or had several wives livize in Salt 
Lake City or something else very dreadful. Whatever is up 
that you should give your one and,only such a welcome as 
this?” and he made a quick step forward to her. Sbe. with 
eyes bright with the fire of tears, repulsed him. 

“T think that your extremely heartless note to mr danuzh- 
ter requires very explicit explanation, Mr. Darime.~ inter- 
posed Mrs. Hurstpierpont-Jones, who, rent by two em xions— 
maternal pride and a vague uncertainty as to what was 
really the matter—had decided to follow the fermmer. ~I cer- 
tainly did not think that Muriel would ever be th re-ipient 
of a cruel letter from one whom she loved and twestel.” and 
she stopped abruptly, uncertain whether to sahsde into 
tears or continue in the best Mrs. Brough mammer sbe could 
command. oo 

“God bless my soul, where is the blessed mte> ahmost 
shouted the young man, and Muriel, through her tearful eyes, 
Was constrained to think how very striking be ke&kod His 
face was bright with anxiety, and the rays ef the Eeht just 
glanced across his crisp, curly hair. He was certainty very 
different to anyone else she bad ever known. 

Simultaneously abandoning the tableau in the kalway. the 
trio proceeded to the drawing-room. “There” ssid the 
older woman, “there is your most upbappy pete. if rou wish 
to see it yourself.” 


He took it, read the first page, turned the leaf Muriel 


‘started; a very great light seemed to start up before her. 


“I can’t see anything in it to take offence m~ went on the 
young man in an injured tone. You-read it* amd he handed 
the fateful missive. to the mother. She adjestal ber rimless 
glasses and read the one side and turned to the best page. 
Immediately the young man burst into a hearty buch. 

“T see what you've all, got into such a tamgie about,” he 
shouted, gleefully; “you’ve only read the first amd lst pages; 
there’s two more inside.” And he looked im a jubilant. yet 
quizzical gaze at Muriel, who seemed within the last few 
moments to have emerged from an Avernas. “I write my 
letters straight on,” he continued. “Sensible fashion, too, I. 
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think. What do you want to go back when you have gone 


forward, eh? As you don’t seem to know how to read my 
epistle, I'll read it to you myself:—. 


“ « Malvern, Tuesday. 


“<Dear Muriel, om, am very sorry that I shall not be able 
to spend Wednesday night with you as arranged. I have 
some very important business to transact, as you are doub'- 
less aware.’ He turned the leaf. ‘My partner, Robertson, 
is a hopeless old fogey, and resolutely declines to accede 
to any proposals to extend our business operations. 
scheme I bring out he immediately turns down, and as it 
is apparently impossible for us to agree, I have. come to 
the conclusion that we must part, and I do not think that 
anything will induce me to alter my decision—yYours in 
Aante, Allan Darling’ 


“ Now, do you understand?” 

Muriel’s eyes had quite regained their archness, her cheeks 
were flushed. “Oh! Allan, I am sorry; whoever "would have 
thought that I could have been so stupid?” 

“Never mind, my dear, little girl,’ broke in her lover, as 
he took her, quite unresistingly, into his firm arms; “I'll use. 
writing-pads in future; what do you say?” 

-But -Muriel’s head was pressed too tight to his shoulder. te 
make an immediate reply. 


TAKE HEART OF GRACE. 


Take heart of grace—begin anew! 
-To-day’s to-day, not yesterday; 

And on its budding bloom the dew 
Of early morning still doth play. 


Take heart of grace, and gather up 
This dewy sweetness ef the morn; 
Fill up with this your emptied cup, 
“s And pledge the fair hours newly born 


Take heart of grace, and look before, 
Instead of backward on the way; 
Wash out the old regretfu) score, 
The sorrowing sins of yesterday; 


And let the old mistakes and pain . 

Be cleansed with this refreshing dew; 
And make beginning once again, 

‘With hope*’and courage bright and new. 


For what's the world and all its days, 
But ours to try and try again? 

Not ours to falter on its ways, 
Not ours to fling aside for pain. 


Take heart of grace, then, day by day— 
Take heart of grace, and sing each morn: 
“To-day’s to-day, not yesterday, | 
“And all the world is newly born!” 


Nora Perry. 
_— Oe 


WHAT DID THEY INFER? 


The late cellector of the locdl band tolls went to con- 
sult his lawyer. He was feeling very indignant. 

“The band committee,” he spluttered, “have given me 
the sack, and I want to know what kind of action I can 
take against them,” 

“You can’t very well sue them for giving you notice,” said 
the lawyer. 

“I am going to get at them somehow or other,” roared 
eae late official. “They've advertised for another collec- 


“Well,” said. the lawyer, calmly, 
“f Perhaps - 80; 
need apply.’ ” 


“that also is: quite legal.” 
but they’ve advertised, ‘Only one-armed’ men 


Trotter—“ During my travels in Italy I was captured, 
bound, and gagged by bandits.” Miss Homer—‘“ How roman- 
tie! Were they anything like the bandits in the opera?’ 
_Trotter—* No, indeed; the gags they used: were all new.” 


Every. 


THE (UR. 


By B. B. 

“* And yet, I think, there were just as many misunderstand- 
ings in young people’s love affairs when I was a boy,” said 
the old doctor, settling back comfortably in his arm-chair and 
addressing the youth who stood despondently gazing down at 


» the red coals of a cheery-looking fire; ‘and my experience is 


that in the long run they nearly always come out right. Time 
‘is a great smoother out of truobles. I know it is hard to 
swallow one’s pride when the blood is young and the temper 
quick, but time teaches, my boy, and take the word of an old 
man who has had some experience, however sedate he is 
now and far beunind him active life may seem, things gene- 
rally come outrightin the end. Talking of lovers’ quarrels,” 
he continued, reminiscently, pressing the tobacco down into 
the bowl of ‘his pipe and exhaling the fragrant smoke with 
an appreciation that time had failed to dim, “I remember 
in a little Victorian country town, somewhere back ‘in the 
séventies, when I was in the prime of life, there was a lad 
got into as hopeless-looking a predicament as I ever came 
across.” 

._The youth, realising that he was in for hearing one of the 
old man’s yarns, stooped, and, striking a match on the sole 
of his boot, lit a cigarette, and, drawing up a chair on the 
other side of the fireplace, sat down, crossing one slim leg 
over the other, with a sigh, shading his eyes with a brown, 
muscular hand from the glare of the gas above ig mantel- 
piece. 

“What I did not see or hear personally in the following 
tale, ”” continued his vis-a-vis, “I was told in after years by 
Fenton himself, who remembered that when most of those 
who called themselves his friends, judged him by appear- 
ances, that there was one who stuck to him and would not 
hear anything detrimental said of him. 

“He was a fine young fellow, Harry, about your own’ 
build; in fact, you remind me very much of ham at times; 
slightly above the medium height, lithe and active, with a 
never-failing supply of vitality and an ever-ready smile and 
‘pleasant word for everyone. He was, I suppose, about the 
most popular man in the town, captain of the ‘football team, 
a brilliant golf, tennis, and billiard player, as well as a fine, 
all-round sport. He drank and gambled slightly, but never 
‘to excess; he always knew when he had had enough of the 
former, and never indulged in the latter beyond his means. 
Incidentally, he was teller in one of the two banks of the 
town. 

“At the time I speak of everyone was waiting expectantly 
to hear of his engagement to his manager’s daughter, a 
sweet-natured young girl, a few years his junior, with a 
pleasant, spontaneous manner and none of the petty, little 
“affectations young people are so prone to nowadays. 

“She took a keen delight in his prowess in the field of 
sport, and it was probably on that account that she judged 
so harshly what seemed to her to be such a severe lapse from 
her ideal in that respect. 

“One day when Fenton had returned to the bank, ¥fter 
having finished work for the day, to write a note to catch 
the outgoing mail, the manager passed through the bank into 
his office with a man named Burton, not observing Fenton, 
who was hidden from view by the partition of the ledgex 
desk. Fenton wrote steadily for some time, quite oblivious 


-to the conversation of the men in the next room, until Bur- 


ton’s raucous voice, raised in anger, forced itself on his atten- 
tion, sayings 

“<¢T ll take an even fifty and keep.me mouth shut, and I’m 
lettin’ yer down light. And if I don’t get it, and quick, 
‘too, I'll put ’is pot on, I will, and tnoen I reckon itl] mean 
ter. years at the least. If yer’d done time yerself p’r’aps 
yer’d realise wot it means to ke cut off*from th’ outside air 
and the —— warders laggin’ on yer every time yer raises 
yer eyes from yer —— work.’ 

“Fenton’s eavesdropping was entirely unintentional, and 
the voices dropping again to a subdued murmur, he did not 
overhear more than an occasional word of the-ensuing con- 
versation. He gathered enough, however, to realise that 
Harcourt—which was the name of his manager, by the bye— 
gave in under protest to the blackguard’s blackmailing, and 
that Burton had some hold oyer Harcourt himself or someone 
closely connected with him. Consequently, when some days 
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later he heard Burton slandering him with a mixture of 
vindictiveness and profanity to a group outside the Railway 
Hotel, he was forced to restrain himself from extracting an 
apology and denial from the offensive brute for fear of 
jeopardising the safety or the comfort of his beloved one’s 
father, to whom, also, he was personally very much attached. 

“You can imagine how it galled one, through whose veins 
ran the blood of hot-headed, chivalrous, Irish ancestors, to 
have to submit to hearing, without even the faintest protest, 
remarks of that description about a man who ‘had always 
treated him with the utmost kindness, and for whom he had 
the deepest feeling of aufection and admiration. 

“The mere fact in itself was sufficient to pain him inex- 
pressibly, and when on top of it all the story spread round 
the township, the general opinion appeared to be, in the 
words of the local blacksmith, that he had ‘ funked: it like 
a white-livered cur.’ 

“TI stood up for him in vain, and although I argued 
heatedly with the fellows with whom he usually associated, 
I was powerless to stem the tide of public opinion. 
who recently had been loudest in singing his. praises now 
seemed the most ready to censure his supposed cowardice. 

“TI think he could have stood all this and have no doubt 
that in time he would have lived it down, but the same even- 
ing it came to the ears of Dorothy Harcourt, and, as he told 
me years after the whole affair was a thing of the past, meet- 
ing her in the street outside the bank, she endeavoured to 
pass by with a brief.nod. And when he made her stop and 
upon meeting with the coolest of receptions, pressed her for 
an explanation, she merely flung over her shoulder at him as 
she passed through the gate: ‘If there is anything I despise, 
it is a cur! 

“No doubt it was all very childish, but the mere fact of 
her condemning him without even giving him a chance to 
defend himself pained him intensely, and the word ‘cur’ 
coming from her lips throbbed through his mind like a thorn 
festering in the flesh. 

“That was the last he saw of her before ber departure 
with her father, who had procured his annual furlough for 
three weeks’ holiday in the metropolis.” 


The old’ man paused in his narrative to relight his pipe, 
which had gone out, as his mind revisited the scenes of the 
past. The.youth in the chair opposite leant forward, chin on 
hand, his former despondgncy temporarily overshadowed by 
his interest in the tale wHich was gradually being unfolded. 

“T must explain,” resumed the doctor, “that the township 
was a rather scattered one, the bank being at the end of a 
somewhat straggling main street, and a few chains from the 
nearest building. 

“It. must have been about a fortnight later that Gunn, the 
junior at the bank, a callow, empty-headed youth, whose 
mind ran more on the colour of his ties and the cut of his 
trousers than the serious side of existence, and whose main 
occupation in the evenings was a series of perfunctory flirta- 
tions, met with a thrilling experience. 


“Qne evening, having seen his latest inamorata home to 
a pretty creeper-clad cottage on the outskirts of the town, 
and having bidden her an affectionate adiet' over the gate, 
he was walking homewards with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling to himself, when he was suddenly seized from 
behind by two men, his cries for help instantly were sup- 
pressed by a coarse, foul hand over his mouth, and being 
dragged into tne adjacent scrub, was bound and gagged, 
while one of them went through his pockets and relieved him 
of his keys. 

“Meanwhile Fenton, being somewhat ovet-worked owing 
to the manager’s absence, as well as being naturally aveise 
to the society of others because of the hostile feeling occa- 
sioned by his misfortune, sat working at the bank counter. 
For some time he continued his task in silence, broken only 
by an occasional weary sigh, totally unaware of the exciting 
little drama being enacted further up the street. 

“Ag if subconsciously aware of an alien presence in the 
office, while stretching out his hand for a heavy ebony ruler, 
he glanced towards the manager's” room directly opposite. A 
sinister, masked figure stood in the doorway confronting him 
in the act of raising a revolver to enforce the demand for 
Fenton’s keys, by means of which, with those already pro- 


cured from the unfortunate youth, ‘Gunn, the intruder hoped: 


to gain access to the contents of the strong-room. 


Those. 


“Instantly Fenton hurled the ruler straight at the bureiar. 
in the same movement sliding sideways from his sicol and 
drawing his own revolver, which lay ready to his hand oa 
its shelf beneath the counter. 

“He had barely time to see the man fall, his head laid 
open just above the temple, when a slight noise to his right 
caused him to wheel, every nerve alert, to confront another 
figure, small and wizened, advancing through the open door 
of the teller’s box. 

That movement probably saved his life, the bullet from his 
new antagonist’s revolver burying itself in the wau behind 
flim. Instantaneously he fired, receiving at the same time 
‘his adversary’s second shot in the left shoulder, which sent 
him reeling fo the wail for support. A black mist seémed to 
envelope him for a moment, and his knees sagged; but, 
recovering almost immediately, he forced himse:if. to over- 
come the effects of the sharp pain of his wounded shoulder 
and straightening himself with an effort, discovered the 
smaller of the two men lying in a crumpled heap by the 
fireplace, one arm doubled under him and his head resting 
on the iron fender. 

“Tgnoring him, he turned, to see the man he had caught 
sight of first stir uneasily where he had fallen, and climbing 
somewhat awkwardly over the counter on account of his dis- 
abled arm, he dropped lightly to the floor and stooped to 
pick up the other’s revolver, which had fallen some paces 
away. 

“In standing up again another attack of giddiness seized 
him, and a groan, instantly suppressed, escaped from his 
tightly-pressed lips. Finding the burglar sitting up and 
looking round in a dazed way, he gave his own weapon a 
little flourish to call attention to its presence. 

“*Steady, my amateur friend,’ he said, in a cool, even 
voice; ‘take my advice and keep quiet. Excitement would 
not improve that split head of yours. Remove your mask,’ 
his tone changing suddenly from gentle raillery to a more 
peremptory note. ‘Quickly,’ he added, as the man showed 
signs of hesitation. 

“Slowly the man raised a shaking hand, and, unhooking 
the black band from across his eyes, disclosed to the aston- 
ished Fenton the evil, bloated countenance of Burton. A 
gleam of hope replaced the sullen look in his eyes, which 
Fenton instantly quenched by remarking, sarcastically: 

**T do not think your confederate will come to light just 
yet, with a body full of lead. For my health’s sake I hope 
‘not. I have no desire to be made the repesitory for more 
than one bullet a night.’ 

“He listened anxiously for signs of coming assistance, hop- 
ing that the shots would have attracted some passer-by, and 
presently he was rewarded by the sound of men running 
towards the bank, who hailed him from without to know. 
what was the matter. : 

“*Merely a couple of chaps paying me an informal! visit,’ 
he explained, through the door. ‘Being fully occupied in my 
capacity as host, you’d oblige me if youl slip round the 
back and see if you can take advantage of their mode of 
ingress.’ 

“A few seconds later he was joined by three neighbours 
who had been making a belated way homeward when their 
attention had been arrested by the noise of the three reports. 

“They found him leaning negligently against the door 
jamb smiling down sardonically at the wretebed Burton, who 
cowered on the floor at his feet. 

“ Quite simply he took charge of the situation. as if being 
held up were a matter of every-day oceurrence. He 
despatched one for the constable, another for me. with an 
explanation of what had happened, retaining the third to 
assist in guarding the prisoner and investicating his mate, 
who had received. Fenton’s bullet in the cbest, and from 
whose wound the blood was slewly oozing. 

“It was not until he had seen the poticemman conduct the 
comparatively uninjured one of the unbappy pair sofely to 
the lock-up and superintended the disposal ef the other in 
his own bed, that I, having dressed the latter's wound. turzed 
just in time to catch Fenton in my arms as he fell forward 
in a dead faint. 

“This was the first intimation that any of us had that ne. 
had been hit, because, in the excitement ef attending to the 
others, we had noticed neither the increasime pallér of his 
face nor the blood which had soaked right through the sleeve 


‘of the light grey suit that he wore. 
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“TI laid him gently on the floor, placing a pillow beneath 
his head, and, having ascertained that he was suffering from 
nothing more severe than a fractured shoulder blade and 
considerable loss of blood, had him conveyed to a bed in an 
adjoining room. 

“As it was impossible to locate the bullet until daylight, 
and I was able to procure another doctor to administer an 
aneesthetic, I dressed his wound as carefully as possible, and, 
turning to those who had been admitted to the. bank, 
remarked: 

“«Mhis is the “ white-livered cur,” who, attacked unawares 
by two armed men, shoots one and captures the other, and 
then stands by until the poor devil he has shot is fixed up in 
his own bed, without even mentioning the fact that he has 
a bullet through his own hide. My. friends, your perspicacity 
does you credit.’ 

“TI could not keep the ‘I told you so’ element out of my 
voice, so deeply incensed was I by the way the lad I was so 
fond of had been treated, and they hung their heads in a 
shamefaced way, protesting it was only the evidence of their 
own senses that they had believed in preference to their 
previously formed opinion of the lad. 

“T located and extracted the bullet the. following day with 
the assistance of Dr. Grant, from a neighbouring township, 
and under ordinary circumstances Fenton would have been 
fit as a fiddle but for a certain amount of pain and incon- 
venience caused by the wound. But, probably because of the 
woiry he had gone through and the mental depression he was 
suffering from owing to Dorothy’s treatment of him, he did 
not mend as he should have, and seemed unable to procure 
proper rest, tossing feverishly in his bed and occasionally 
lapsing into delirium. 

“Things were in this condition when Harcourt returned, 
‘recalled by a wire from his head office and accompanied by; 
his daughter, whose anxiety and affeeti-n had conquered her 
pride and made her return to nurse Fenton, to whom she 
realised at last that she had done a grave injustice. 

“T admitted her to the sick room after warning her to keep 
quiet so as not to disturb my patient, and she stepped softly 
towards the bed, stopped a few paces from it by Fenton’s 
voice, low, yet distinct. 

“*A cur—I? and by you! And I cannot explain with- 
out—— Oh! Dot, dear, you must believe. Do you toink it 

* was not harder to refrain when every nerve cried out to take 
him by the throat! 

“She took two steps forward and sank on her knees by the 

, bed, laying one hand ever so lightly on his burning forehead, 
and his raving ceased. He breathed quietly and regularly, 
gradually fallling icto the first peaceful sleep since the 
operation. 

“T turned to steal quietly from the room, too late, how- 
ever, to avoid seeing her raise herself on her elbows, and, 
leaning over him, oblivious to my presence and everything 
but the man on the bed in front of her, lay her cool, fresh, 
young lips to his. 
~ “Tt was the same evening, I think, that her father had 
news of the death of one of his oldest friends who had some 
years previously, under great provocation anu half in self- 
defence, struck a man, who had died from the effects of the 
blow. Burton had by some means discovered this, and had 
traded on his knowledge of their friendship, extorting money 
from Harcourt on the threat of delivering’ his old friend 
over to so-called justice. 


“Harcourt thus being relieved from this dread, confided 
the secret to his daughter, and expressed the opinion that 
somehow Fenton had discovered it and had kept silence at 
Burton’s blackguardly remarks and afterwards endured in 
Silence all the insulting speeches and insinuations that had 
been made about him for fear of the secret becoming public 
property. 

“The next morning, on awakening from an enervating 
sleep, which had lasted for about twelve hours, Fenton was 
surprised to see Dorothy sitting at his bedside, her hands 
idly clasped in her lap, looking straight in front of her with 
eyes that saw, if he had only known it, not the prettily- 
tinted wallpaper at which she appeared to be gazing, but a 
‘scene which was mentally being re-enacted for her in me 
banking, chamber. 

“She could imagine him sitting there at work or, perhaps, 
worrying over her treatment of him. She could not rid her 
mind of the piteous appeal of his words, spoken in delirium. 


Then, the discovery of the first burglar, his instantaneous 
action in flinging the ruler, the leap from the stool, the first 
shot of his second opponent flying wide, and then, when he 
was hit, the reeling faintness, the recovery, and the proud 
little uplift of the head she knew so well, that was peculiarity 
his own, and so on till he fell fainting in my arms. 


“Fenton had communicated all this to me in a weak. voice: 
during the preparations for the extraction of the bullet, and 
I had described it to her as lucidly and eloquently .as was 
possible for a blunt-old doctor. 

“Finding him awake, she rose slowly, and, standing by 
his bed, after one fugitive glance at him, unable to meet his: 
eager gaze, she commenced, with eyes downcast, to untangle 
as well as she could the mess that fate had made of their 
affairs. 

“* Jack,’ she said, the lovelight in her eyes shining through 
the tears she disdained to wipe away, ‘how can I ever 
make up to you for the injustice I have done you? If you 
realised how I[ have suffered, at first, from the feeling that 
you had fallen from the pedestal on which I, in my girlish 
way, had placed you, although all through I had the feeling 
that there must be some explanation, my foolish pride pre- 
vented me from asking for it.’ 

“As he made as if to interrupt, she silenced him with a 
gesture full of sweet womanliness and a quiet dignity, con- 
tinuing.in an even voice, with eyes that met his now with a 
level look in which pride struggled with humiliation: 

“* And afterwards the agony I endured when I found out 
your reason for silence, and that it was for father’s sake that 
you put up with all the insults and the coldness from your 
friends. Oh! Jack, I cannot tell you how I appreciate the 
noble way you behaved through it all. And when I think 
how I treated you and what I called you-—’ 

“Her voice faltered, trailing off piteously in a miserable, 
little sob, as his brown hand, emerging from the coverlet, 
took possession of hers, clasped entreatingly. 

“*Dot, dear,’ he said, huskily, ‘it was only natural for 
you to think as you did. And, anyway, why worry? git is all 
over now. And, though it is no use pretending it”did not 
hurt, I felt that it must all come out right in the end. I 
love you too much, Dot, for you not to have realised some 
time that tackling an overbearing bully of Burton’s type 
would hardly form the limit of what I would do for you. 
You asked me just now, little girl, how you could make it up 
to me. Say you could care and——’ 

“Leaning forward with a sweet gesture of surrender, and 
smoothing back his hair with one hand, she kissed him for 
the second time on the lips, responsive to hers this time, 
with a passion that made her realise her womanhood and sent 
the hot blood coursing through her veins to flood cheek and 
brow with its crimson glow. And presently, rising and pat- 
ting her hair into position, she said: 

“*No more now, dear. The doctor says you are not to 
be excited. I am afraid I forgot. But, boy, I shall try to 
make the future so happy that you will have no chance of 
remembering all the misery I made you endure in the past. - 

The old doctor rose, and, knocking out the ashes from his 
pipe, stood looking down at the boy in front of him, a wist- 
ful, tender smile puckering his face into a myriad wrinkles. 

“And that, my boy,” he said, “is the way of most of the 
troubles of youth. Not all, but most. When we are young 
perhaps we suffer more. As we grow older we commence to 
realise that there are other things of more consequence than 
pride, and that most eae that are warth while are gained 
only by sacrifice. I think I shall go to bed. Good-night, 
dear lad.” * 

And he left behind him a youth who sat staring into the 
dying embers of the fire, strangely comforted by the old 
man’s kindly philosophy, as he settled back in the arm-chair 
for a final cigarette. 


—_— 

Horseman—“ You don’t mean to say you came off at that 
bit of a fence?’ Recumbent Friend—“ Fence? Great Scot, 
man, no! I caught in the telegraph wires!” 

s s s s 
He—“ How dull it was at Price’s party last night.” She 


—“ Yes, in the early part of the evening. It got brighter soon 
after you left.” 
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A WORTHY SON OF THE SOIL. 


By HENRY O'DONNELL. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—Continuea. 


Joe Begg, to whom the thirty minutes of waiting had been 
unadulterated misery, leant against the loose-box door for 
support. 

“Thank heaven!” he haid, fervently. 
poison affect his running?’ 


“ No!—not in the slightest. The antidote I have given him, 
which, I think, I alone possess in Australia, will, on the con- 
trary, be greatly beneficial to him, acting upon his system 
as an elixir.” 


Begg wrung Lereux’s hand. “I’m only a poor man, sir, 
but I’ve got a few pounds set aside, and I’m sure Mr. Ather- 
ton will willingly add to that amount——” | 

“TI want no money,” interrupted Lereux. “I will exact 
my payment from Ambrose Massingham later, when——. 
Ah! what is this, Monsieur Begg?” 


He stooped. Straightening, he extended his hand. Resting 
on the palm was what looked like a fiy—dead. 
from the ordinary insect in that it was of a bright crimson 
hue, was, -if anything, smaller. ‘“ This,” said Lereux, 
quietly, “is the thing which poisoned The Unknown. Whether 
Massingham himself visited the stables remains to be seen. 
He used to carry his venomous flies hidden in a bunch of 
flowers, enticed to remain there by the juice of a tree pecu- 
liar to that part of Siam ir which the insects thrive, which 
has a strange fascination for them. It was his custom to 
lightly brush the flowers against his victim’s head, holding 
them there long enough for the insects, which cannot resist 
the temptation of flying out and imprinting their sting upon 
certain animals when brought in close contact with them, to 
do their deadly work. Once they have injected their poison, 
the flies lose their strength, and fall back inert. Massingham 
was able to take them away with him again, concealed in 
the flowers.” 


“Great powers!’ muttered the trainer, overcome. “Is it 
possible?” Memory of the visit of Lottie d’Estelle rushed 
upon him. Quickly he told Lereux of it and all he knew con- 
cerning. the artiste. 

“Then there is little doubt how the poison was adminis- 
tered,” exclaimed Lereux, making no attempt to conceal his 
excitement. “This actress, unaccustomed to the dastardly 
game, could not have held the bouquet to the colt’s nostrils 
long enough for the insect to return to its hiding place, which 
was probably between the petals of a rose. Unobserved, it 
fell to the floor.” 

A knock sounded on the loose box door. Begg responded. 
The tall figure of Mr. Snaith, of the C.I.B., stood without. 

“Just called to see if anything was doing. I live near 
here.” 

Hearing the voice, Lereux appeared. The Russell-street 
man’s face took on an expression of displeasure. ‘I was not 
aware that your services had been requisitioned, Mr. Lereux,” 
he said, stiffiy. 

Lereux gestured impatiently. 
sional jealousy,” he answered, sharply. 
colt.” 

Mr. Snaith drew in his breath. 

“TI know how he was poisoned!” 

Mr. Snaith emitted his breath with a prolonged hiss. 

“And, furthermore, I know the identity of the poisoner.” 

After giving Begg a prescription for medicine to ease The 
Unknown’s pain, and some advice regarding his treatment, 
Lereux, in company with the bewildered Russell-street officer, 
departed, leaving Begg an immeasurably relieved and over- 
joyed man. The latter had almost given up all hope of 
saving bis charge. As he slept that night, he dreamt of the 
great turf struggle which was now so near, in which The 
Unknown dashed past the winning post a clear dozen lengths 
ahead of any other horse in the race, 


“ And—and—will the 


“This is no time for profes- 
“JT have cured the 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 
Tar RACE FOR THE MELBOURNE CUP. L : 

It is almost a daring thing to attempt a description of the 
great National Spring Carnival of which Melbourne Cup Day 
is the centre of attraction. It is Australia’s annual fit of 
hippomania. 

The resources of the English language, the vagaries of 
super-heated imagination, the luring charms of verse and the 
thunder of pulpit oratory, have been well-nigh exhausted, and 
brush and pen worn down to the stump in the analysis, glori- 
fication and denunciation of Australia’s notorioys “day out.” 

For weeks before the event, the very air has a Cup flavour. 
The only question one hears is “ What sort of weather are we 
going to have for the Cup?’ You must remember that the 
weather is the guide of those high priestesses of the Goddess 
Fashion—the costumier and the milliner. It is the one 
thing which can make or mar the pleasure of the seething, 
joyous, care-free multitude, which, be the times hard or pros- 
perous, is always to be found at Flemington on the tirst 
Tuesday in November. 

“Cup Day” is the only one in the year when all people 
throw off conventionalities and social and political obliga- 
tions with a reckless abandon, array themselves in wonder- 
ful garments, shake hands with each other effusively, slap 
friend and foe alike familiarly on the back, freely invite each 
other to drink, regardless of expense—though their butchers 
and bakers are in hot pursuit of many of them—talk horse, 
look very knowing, and propound that most momentous ques- 
tion whilst thrones may be rocking on their foundations: 
“What's going to win?” ; 

The answer is awaited—as a prisoner'in the dock awaits 
the verdict, which, to him, means life or death—-with breath- 
less expecfation in almost every section of the community. 

For those who make sport a trade—and their name is 
legion—there is, of course, an afterwards to that day of revel. 
When the “numbers are up” there is much wailing, cursing, 
and many despairing looks, which furnish telling evidence 
that, in the throng of the carnival, there is to be found a 
modicum of fools whose love of sport is disfigured by an 
insatiable lust of gold, which makes them the sport of their 
blindness, preventing them from taking a healthy, rational 
irterest in the racing for its diversion only. 

But, listen! The bell rings out “To the post.” Let all 
moralising cease, for to those who love sport for sport’s sake 
could there be a_ finer sight than those fresh, sleek. flery 
horses all trained to the moment, which now make their way 
to the trysting place? To them the eyes of the thousands 
present are magnetically drawn. They eagerly watch the 
noble animals as they prance about, proudly displaying their 
birth and breeding, fully conscious of the leading part they 
play in the ‘sport of kings.” The equine competitors well 
know that all eyes are focussed on them, that great things 
are expected of them, and, like their betters, do not hesitate 
to give themselves airs in consequence. — 


Hotspur and The Unknown came out of the saddling pad- 
dock together, both in the pink of condition... Their appear- 
ance in company arrested attention; rounds of cheers left 
thousands of throats. 

Among the fashionably-dressed assemblage on the lawn 
was a party comprising Hilda Stanton, her mother, Mrs. 
Grant, Bertram, Andrew Thornton, Major Barton, and Rupert 
Atherton. Hilda was garbed in the sweetest of spring cos- 
tumes; her compelling beauty and the handsome, bronzed. man 
by her side were freely. commented upon. 

One glance at Andrew Thornton was sufficient to tell 
Rupert that he was far from well. The former was frigidly 
polite to him and to the Grants. , Thornton’s ill-at-ease 
appearance roused little pity in the visitor from the north— 
he felt only contempt for him. 

When Thornton read the entry of The Unknown, he was 
seized by a peculiar feeling, which shook him from head to 
foot. His inexorable obsession had him in its tenacious 
grasp. His condition was becoming serious. He had con- 
sulted several specialists, only to learn, after paying hand- 
some fees, that he was suffering from nervous ‘breakdown, 
and was solemnly advised to avoid worry, excitement, and 
alcohol—the three spectres which pursued him like his 
shadow. All the medical men recognised, though they did 
not say so, that it was useless for them to “minister io a 
mind diseased.” 
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At first, Thornton had tried to laugh off his malady. 
Later he endeavoured, with no better success, to drink it 
off. Finally it had become his master, ruthlessly sapping 
his vitality. His already heavily encumbered station was 
going to ruin. His friends, whenever they saw him, mut- 
tered one to another, “Thornton is going to the dogs!” 

“And this,” said Hilda, with a smile which made Rupert 
feel what an Elysium it was, after his long absence, to dis- 
cover himself once again in actual touch with her, “is 
really your first visit to Melbourne since you purchased 
_Murrumbool?” ; 

“That is so,” answered Rupert. “All my pleasure of 
late has been found in toil, and who can say that that is 
not the best of pleasures?” 

“Hear, hear!” broke in the major. “‘ Work, work, work, 
and be contented,’” he hummed, “unless,” he added, drily, 
“you’ve enough money to idle.” 

Hilda laughed irresistibly at this, and raised her blue 
eyes to Rupert’s tanned face. 

“Possibly,” she replied, affecting a little pique that her 
company should take “second place.” But the major knew 
it was but affectation. She almost worshipped her com- 
panion, whose portrait, unknown to him—for Barton had 
never told Rupert of that private view at “ Tivoli,” fearing 
to flatter his vanity and wound the amour propre of Hilda— 
she had enshrined in her studio, and in her heart. She 
longed for him to declare his love, but Rupert forbore, and 
two souls with an affinity for each other remained severed. 

“But, delightful as it is here,’ continued Murrumbool’s 
owner, “I am eager to be back. I am the poor, but happy, 
slave of duty and the guardian of my mother. I have left 
Stephens, one of my hands, in charge; he is thoroughly cap- 
able, and has a great respect for Mrs. Atherton. I would 
not have come down for the Cup if it had not been for your 
mother’s pressing invitation and for the scoundrelly attempt 
to poison The Unknown, of which I told: you yesterday.” 

Hilda’s eyes flashed. “How could anyone be so cruel as 
to wilfully try to kill a dumb animal that had never cone 
him aby harm? I hope the culprit receives a long sentence.” 

Rupert smiled at her impulsive declaration, but quickly 
sobered. 

“Yes; the nobbling of racehorses is a horrible practice, 
but is, nevertheless, constantly occurring.” 

Mrs. Grant, as large and pompous as ever, observing their 
intimate conversation, adjusted her pince-nez and critically 
looked Rupert over in her most judicial manner. 

“Hum!” she murmured, aloud. 

“Yes?” Rupert turned abruptly to the utterer of this 
obscure ejaculation. : . 

“This drought is terrible!’ supplemented Mrs. Grant, to 
hide her rudeness. 

“You would say that ten times more earnestly,” observed 
Barton, “if you were in Queensland.” 

‘“‘I understand that we are to be indebted to you, Mr. 
Atherton,” continued Mrs. Grant, loftily, “for the means of 
banishing losses by drought.” 

“T have an ambition in that direction.” i 

“ Ah, well, I suppose every man has an ambition of, some 
kind.” 

“T can scarcely conceive a man worthy of the name who 
has not,” replied Rupert, whereat Barton coughed violently. 

Detecting probably trouble resultant upon this unpre- 
meditated thrust at Bertram’s aimless existence, Mrs. Stan- 
ton interposed with ready tact. : 

“You may be sure that neither drought nor rain shall pre- 
vent Hilda and I from paying another visit to Queensland 
before long. . 

Mrs. Grant’s face clouded. Rupert’s eyes brightened, and 
Hilda stooped to pick up her glove which she had intention- 
ally dropped. A girl does not always like her face to tell 
tales, 

The horses were now in line at the starting point. Thorn- 
ton and Bertram took up a position near the judge’s box to 
obtain a good view of the finish. They were both painfully 
anxious. The latter had been in fear and trembling while 
close to Rupert; as one of the plotters against The Unknown, 
he was quaking in his shoes lest Rupert should lay his 
strong hands on him. It was,an immense relief when he 
was. separated from the party. ; 

Rupert, whose horse did not carry a penny of.his money, 
was perfectly self-possessed, and preferred to remain with 
the ladies. : 


As Hilda raised her race glasses, it required only one 
guess as to what slie was gazing at so intently. It was, of 
course, The Unknown, which, as Joe Begg had told Rvpert 
in the “bird cage” some time previously, “looked all over 
a winner.” , 

“What a magnificent animal he is,” she commented, 
abstractedly. She was thinking also what a magnificent 
biped was its owner, who lovingly watched the girl’s every 
movement. ; 

“The Unknown is none the worse for the attempt on his 
life?” she queried. 

“None at all,” Rupert assured her. His expression hard- 
ened. “But no thanks are due to those who poisoned him. 
It was fortunate that the major recognised the symptoms, 
for Lereux’s antidote has worked wonders. As I have told 
you, the police have not yet arrested Massingham nor his 
inseparable companion, White, whom I saw in Brisbane. 
Snaith, the detective in charge of the case, vbtained a search 
warrant, and discovered in his rooms at his club a number 
of his Siamese flies, contained in a ventilated box, exactly 
the same as the one found in the colt’s box. It has been 
learnt that Massingham has backed Hotspur heavily, and 
laid against The Unknown with seeming recklessness. A 
pocket diary of his has been found containing the entry: 
‘Get L. @’E.’s report re T. U.’s jockey. If unsaéisfactory, 
prepare bouquet. Train F. to it.” But of Massingham 
there is no trace; his very disappearance goes against h.m.’ 

“The villain! And he is the man you caught at Murrum- 
bool. But that entry—what does it mean?’ | ' 

“It means that Massingham arranged with an actress 
named Lottie d’Estelle to endeayour to persuade Deane, 
The Unknown’s rider, to hold the co:tt back in the race. 
The latter portion was evidently written to remind Massing- 
ham to purchase the bouquet of roses which Begg says the 
actress had with her on her visit, and to accustom his insects 
to reposing between the petals. It was a fiendish plot!” 

“It was, indeed.” There was tender sympathy in Hilda’s 
eyes, which made Rupert long to clasp her in his arms. 

“Not yet, not yet,” his heart seemed to say. “The time 
is not yet ripe.” 

“But was not Deane implicated? inquired Hilda. “Is it 
not imprudent to allow him to ride The Unknown?” 

“ Have no fear. As soon as Deane learnt from Begg what 
had happened, he freely confessed his infatuation for the. 
actress, saying that his eyes had now been opened. Begg 
has great faith in him. So have L He has cast off Miss 
Q’Estelle’s spell completely.” 

Hilda looked relieved. “How self-conscious a well-bred 
horse is,” she exclaimed, on observing the pranks of the 
beauties as they waited for the signal to dash off. 

“Therein, I suppose, he differs from a well-bred. woman.” 
Rupert glanced at Mrs. Grant, who was the very impersona- 
tion of pempous self-consciousness. 

The buzz of conversation which, as was to be expected, 
was largely on the sensational twpic of the poisoning of 
The Unknown, and the merry-making suddenly ceased at 
the echoing cry: 

“They’re off!” 

The vast multiude was instantly galvanised into strained 
attention, its eyes forcussed on what appeared like a con- 
stantly expanding and contraeting ribbon of the colours of 
the rainbow. 

A momentary breathless sijJence fell. Then, as the horses 
entered the straight, there ensued a gradually increasing 
shout, which soon resembled the angry roar of a tempest- 
flogged ocean, in which the names of all the horses running 
were jumbled into unintelligible jargon. This continued, 
growing in intensity, until for the second time they entered 
the straight, when the air was ren ith shouts of “ Hot- 
spur! Hotspur!” “The Unknown!” “Glenroy!” “ Vajen.” 
“The chestnut wins!” a shout in which the major took 
a prominent part: He fairly overflowed with exciiement. 


_ Rupert, his glasses applied to his eyes, breathed faster, his 
lips parted slightly, the fascination of the race gripping him. 


“To victory, The Unknown!” he.breathed. “If but to 
avenge the scoundrelly attack on your life!” 
“Look! look!” Thornton urged Bertram. “ Atherton’s. 


chestnut’s lost his rider®’ His hand trembled like the leayes 
of the poplar tree beside him. Perspiration dewed his brow. 
His glasses fell to the ground. “ Will this awful Nemesis 
never cease to pursue me?” he muttered, inaudibly. ‘“‘ Every- 
time I see a chestnut-coloured horse, I lapse into a frenzy.” 
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“ Rubbish, nunky!” returned Bertram to his first remark. 


“You're what's technically called ‘ratty ’—doubtful in the- 


upper storey. The Unknown’s got Alick Deane on_ his 
back, the best jockey in the State. He'll catch the judge’s 
eye first, you bet!” 

On, on the noble creatures came, straining and panting, 
almost at their last gdsp, now with the seeming of a mighty 
rainbow-brightened avalanche, as the end grew near, while 
whip and spur were freely plied. 


In a few breathless moments all was over, the suspeuse 
at an end. ’Midst a babel of voices, The Unknown pessed 
the post a winner, two lengths ahead of Hotspur. — 

The multitude breathed again. The shouiing died away 
into sighs and smiles. Hands clasped and lips drooped. The 
Melbourne Cup was, once more, won and lost. : 

Bertram Grant was deathly pale; his uncle was little bet- 
ter, and still trembling. 

“Ruin!” the tormer wuttered. “Curse Atherton and his 
confounded horse! Ill have to find money smewheie. 
Why the dickens couldn’t Lottie manage thines beiter and 
fmish The Unknown? Curse everybody and everything! 
Why didn’t I keep away from Massingham as Barton 
advised me to? I’m in a stew now; goodness only knows 
at what moment the Johns may come along and 2r-est me. 

Ignorant of Grant’s reflections, Hilda clapyei her hands 
enthusiastically, whereat Mrs. Grant looked her over in her 
most approved manner, and shot one giance of veiled ani- 
mosity at Rupert. 

With a pride he made no effort to conceal soe Begg, 
suitably attired for the occasion, with a spilz of wattle 
blossom in his coat, triumphantly led the winner back to 
the saddling paddock. There he met Jacker. who. in a 
delirium of ecstasy, hung on the horse's neck aud performed 
many startling antics, to. the great diversion cf whe crowd, 
which had gathered to honour both the winber and his 
owner. Begg’s face radiated his joy; in tbat moment of 
victory his sorrow was eclipsed. 5 : 

“I am so glad,” murmured Hilda, softly, as te portentious 
numbers went up, turning upon Rupert a pair of eye: which 
to him were worth a thousand Cups. 

“I am equally glad,” supplemented Mra Stanton, with 
one of those smiles of hers which placed ber words beyond 
all doubt. 

“TIT cannot say bow I value your congratulations,” 
answered Rupert, “and yours, too, old friend,” as Barton 
elapped him on the back. 

At that moment, Thornton and Bertram rejommd ube parity. 
Their air of dejection was undeniable. With an ilcon- 
eealed sneer, Bertram exclaimed: “Allow me w cocgratu- 
late you, Mr. Thornton; I beg pardon, I meas, Atherton. 
Confound that old habit!’ 

“Bvil habits cling tenaciously, especially whem one makes 
no effort to eradicate them,” interposed Hilda, her pretty 
lips curling with contempt. She could noz help coming to 
the suppért of Rupert. There is nothing delizhts a woman 
more than boldly to champion the cause of the man she loves. 

“Thank you, Mr. Grant,” replied Rupert, cahmiy. But he 
bit his lip. Had the surroundings been different. there 
would have been a repetition of the Brisbane club incident. 
The inferential reflection on his mother enraged Lim. The 
change of his name gave him many a qualm; frequently he 
met friends of his early days, and had to brave their won- 
dering and suspicious looks. 

“You don’t seem pleased,” Barton remarked. “Qne can- 
not always be successful in one’s schemes, my young friend.” 

Bertram Grant started violently. “What d’ye mean by 
that, Major?” he whispered. 

The major, who had learned from Begg that Lereux sus- 
pected Bertram of complicity in the poisoning, merely 
answered: “ What should. I mean?’ And thereupon tumed 
to Hilda. 

“You have broken your glasses,’’ commented Mre. Grant 
to her brother, after condoling with him on his defeat 
“You promised to give them to me if Hotspur lost; you 
seemed so sure of his success.” 

This was dangerously near a bet, but Mrs. Grant had 
Made it in the way mentioned, so as to compound with her 
censcicnce. She did not bet—tbat was immoral; she merey 
played bridge and that only in strict privacy. 

“How charming you are to-day, Andrew,” she observed, 
tartly, as Thornton grunted a reply. “I think you had bet- 


ter order my ‘carriage, if you are capable of so much 
courtesy.” 

It was all over. The remainder of the day’s racing had 
no interest for’ the members of Mrs. Stanton’s party. 
Though it was hard for Rupert to escape from congratula- 
tory friends, he managed at length to find himself side by 
side with Hilda, in Mrs. Stanton’s carriage, on his way to 
“Tivoli.” He bad acceded to Mrs. Stanton’s request to stay 
with them while in Melbourne. The major had excused 
himself on a plea of business. 

Only one item of the conversation—a remark made . by 
Hilda—held lasting interest to Rupert. 

“May I compliment you on the great work you have 
already accomplished in Queensland?” she said, unaffectedly, 
“not only in your own interests, but in humanity’s cause, 
in the face of great difficulties? I know you are grappling 
with the perplexing problem of irrigation in which, though 
I am no politician, I also know the well-being of Australia 
is involved.” . ; 

“It is very good of you to say that,’’ responded Rupert; ' 
“but you flatter me. I have a motto——” , 

“*QTaborare est orare,’” she eagerly interrupted. 

And the fates then and there forged another link in the 
golden chain binding these two hearts together. 

Arrived at “ Tivoli,” Mary Wilton opened the door. She 
gave a little exclamation on seeing Rupert. She had been 
out when he had called the previous day to acquaint his 
friends of Massingham’s rascality. 

“Good-afternoon, Miss Wilton,’ Rupert said, swilingly. 

“Do you find the Balaclava air better than that of Little 
Bourke-street ?” 
_ The girl flashed a look of gratitude at him. Her figure 
was more developed, though no less supple, and she was 
infinitely prettier. “Yes, Mr. Atherton. And I can never 
thank——”’ , 

“Please do not try. I am glad to see you happy, and ”"— 
looking at Hilda—“ glad that your mistress: was so good as 
to give you employment.” ‘ ; 

After a daintily-served tea, Hilda, at Rupert’s request, 
gave them a solo on her violin. It was exquisitely ren- 
dered. The last strains had scarcely died away when Mary 
appeared. 

“A foreign-looking gentleman wishes to see Mr. Atherton.” 

Next minute Anatole Lereux entered. His manner was 
grave, his voice subdued. “I have called to tell you, Mon- 
sieur Atherton, that Ambrose Massingham is dead. As he 
was about to be arrested this afternoon, he attempted to 
catch the Sydney express when it was half-way out of. 
Spencer-street Station. He lost his footing. When his body 
was recovered, life was extinct. My revenge hds been 
snatched from me when it was within my grasp.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
In Waicoh Many THINGS HAPPEN. 

Andrew Thornton sat moodily in his Bourke-street. stock 
and station office. It was the day after the Cup—that 
awful “next day” that means so much to thousands. With 
his vanity stung by The Unknown’s victory, through which 
he had: lost a large sum, and his despondency accentuated 
by the overpowering consciousness that Bingboo was. now 
heavily encumbered, he was scarcely in the most favourable 
condition to receive visitors who required favours. 

“Well?” he interrogated, smappishly, as Bertram Grant 
entered the office. —~ 

“Tt’s far from well, nunky,” gloomily answered Bertram. 

“How did you come out?’ 

‘“*Deuced hard hit,” his nephew returned. 

“The same with me, but I suppose that does not affect 
you.” , 

“It does, indeed,’ Grant corrected. He sat down;. his 
brows came closer together. “Because it will, perhaps, 
make it harder for you to give me the five hundred which 
I must raise immediately. I might as well ask a—a corpse 
as dad.” 

Thornton poured himself out a glass of whisky to nerve 
ee for the task he saw before him: “ Will you have 
some?” 

“Too early,” retorted Bertram. His teeth clicked together. 
Be could read his uncle’s thoughts. His colour seemed to 
have gone; there was an almost hunted expression observ- 
able in. his eyes. But his jaw was set determinedly; it 
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looked stronger than Thornton remembered having pre- 
viously seen it. 

“You’d be none the worse if you drank less,’ Bertram 
added, to gain time while he meditated upon his tactics. 

“And you’d be none the worse if you were to mind your 
own business!’ Thornton swallowed a tumbler-full of 
spirit, and, gaining courage, delivered his ultimatum as 
firmly as his unstrung nerves would permit; his previous 
night’s carouse had left its mark on him. “You have bled 
me freely lately, and I have always given you what you 
wanted. But we are now at the parting of the ways.” 

“You aren’t going to refuse, nunky?’ Bertram cajoled. 

“ Wmphatically, yes!” 

Amazed at Thornton’s determination—he had long traded 
on his pliability—Bertram was silent. He watched his uncle 
narrowly. An ugly expression flitted across his face. 

“Then what am I to do?’ .” 

“I neither know nor care.” Thornton’s voice rose angrily. 
“Go to your mother—she has ample means. You need 
expect nothing more from me, either before or after my 
death. That is final!” 

“I dropped money on your horse, anyway,” snarled Grant. 
Even as he spoke he looked apprehensively at the door; the 
fear of being arrested as an accessory before the fact for 
the attempted poisoning of The Unknown was upon him. 


“Well, you backed your fancy, I suppose,” Thornton 
retorted. “Kindly consider this interview. closed, and leave 
my office.” 


“Not yet, dear uncle mine; not yet.” | : 

Thornton shifted uneasily. His hand gripped his chair- 
arm. “What do you mean?” 

“TI mean that I possess a secret which is becoming too 
heavy for me to bear much longer, unless by the magical: 
help of more than a paltry five hundred pounds. 

““Confound you, what is it?’ Thornton moistened his dry 
jips. All his fears that Bertram knew of his crime were 
revived. For some time past he had thought that society 
was growing cold towards him, and suspected that his 
secret had been whispered about—a suspicion due to his 
fears and fancies begotten of remorse and alcohol. 

“Merely that Dr. HB. L. Barkly visited Mr. Gerald Roden, 
of Boluc Station, near Bingboo, after leaving the death-bed 
of Uncle James.” 

The blood rushed to Thornton’s head. ‘“ He—he was 
ealled there to attend an accident, and was thrown from his 
horse whilst returning.” : 

-‘“Pyecisely.’ Bertram delayed lodging his bombshell no 
longer. “But before going there, he witnessed a will made 
by Uncle James, by which you benefited to a scarcely appre- 
ciable extent.” 

“Youw’re a liar!” shouted Thornton, rising. 

“On the contrary,” remarked Bertram, his eyes riveted 
on his uncle’s face, “I am telling you the most unwelcome 
truth you’ve ever heard. There, don’t shake so much. Will 
you have some?” mimicking Thornton, as he handed him the 
whisky bottle. 

“Dr. Barkly,” he proceeded, ceolly, “told Boden, in the 
course of conversation,:of this will. I waS up there at the 
Lallumuk race meeting at the time and looked in to see 
Roden. He owed me a ‘monkey.’ I wanted to collect it 
before he pegged out.” He laughed callously. “I am tue 
only living person, except your noble self, who knows that 
the will was made. Roden pledged me his dying word that 
he had imparted the information to no one else.” 


Bertram’s expression was that of the conqueror. Thorn- 
ton sank into his chair. His lips moved. No words came. 
His face was ghastly. 

“Kindly remember that I’m not mad, dear uncle—I 
haven’t brains enough to become that. Dead men do, at 
times, tell tales, you see. As one who tried fruitlessly to 
read law at Melbourne University, for a jolt, I know that 
Iny information, being merely oral and uneorroborated, js 
not evidence. Nevertheless, its publication would ruin 
you.” 

By a great effort of will, Thornton pulled himself together. 
“Do your worst, and be hanged to you!” he cried, hoarsely. 
“TI know now how much evil you are capable of doing.” 

.Bertram started up. 

“Qh, I am in earnest. I'll not submit to your blackmail! 
You won't get. another penny out of me. ‘That is my last 
word. Go!” 
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It was Grant’s turn to pull himself together, and he did 
not do so immediately. His chagrin that his long-cherished 
secret should have failed to prove of monetary value to him 
was deep. Without another word he strode out of the office, 
muttering a string of oaths. His mood was very vengeful 
as he walked down Bourke-street. Rupert Atherton was 
chiefly in his mind; he regarded him as being directly 
responsible for Thornton’s straightened circumstances. And 
as he thought of Rupert, he remembered Mary Wilton. As 
revenge on the former seemed beyond his reach, he resolved 
to satiate his lust of “getting his own back,’ as he ex- 
pressed it, by persecuting MHilda’s protege without any 
further delay. 

By the time he had boarded a Balaclava train at Flinders- 
street Station his step was more elastic. He had deter- 
mined to have the girl accused of theft, and his narrow mind 
gloated at the prospect. But had he known what was tak- 
ing place at that moment at “Tivoli,” no feelings of ani- 





‘mosity against the orphan girl would have actuated him to- 


continue the journey. 

Transformed by fear and grief into a very different 
woman, and possessing a poor semblance of her customary 
brightness, the only person, besides Bertram and Massing- 


‘ham, concerned in the poisoning of The Unknown sat in the 


Stanton’s tastefully-furnished drawing-room. She was 
pleading, between intervals of sobbing—of the genuineness 
of her grief there could be no possible doubt—for for- 
giveness and immunity from arrest. Opposite her was 


‘Rupert, immovable, expressionless. 


She concealed nothing. When her confession was con- 
cluded, she raised her eyes and gazed imploringly at the 
one to whom her appeal had been made. Hilda was in her 
room dressing; Mrs. Stanton had wilingly assented to 
Rupert granting the artiste an interview when she had come 
to “Tivoli” fifteen minutes previously. 


“Say you will not have me imprisoned,” she said,. bro- 


kenly. Of her vivaciousness and fli;pent speech there was 
no trace. “I will do anything—anything in return. I will 


try to pay by instalments any expenses that may have been. 
incurred through the poisoning cf the horse. I swear to 
live another and better life. Ob, Mr. Atherton, have mercy!” 

Rupert was never a ladies’ man The interview was 
exceedingly distressing to him. The actress’ sop-choked 
promises to turn over a new leaf rang undeniably sincere. 
Even if Lottie d’Estelle were playing a part—which she 
was not—he would have been easily deceired. : 

“Do not fear,” he reassured her. kindly. “You are safe 
from the consequences of your act so far as I am concerned. 
I will do: what I can to obtain the deteciives’ consent to 
relinquish the case. You were largely under Massingham’s 
influence, and your debts were a pressing incentive to adopt 
drastic measures to secure money. But whatever you did, 
I would never, willingly, consign a woman to prison.”. 

Lottie slowly gained her feet. She stared at him, momen- 
tarily speechless. Not for a moment had she really thougot 
to win unconditional pardon. A torrent of thanks rose to 
her lips. . : 

“We can dispense with that. Miss d’Estelle. If it can- be 
done, you will go free.” 

The artiste, her tear-stained face alight with gratitude, 
impulsively laid her hand on Euapert’s arm. “I will for ever 
be your debtor, Mr. Atherton I 
_ Puzzled by her sudden pause, Rupert’s gaze followed the 
direction of the actress’ own In the open doorway was 
Hilda, hatted and gowned for the street; she and Rupert 
were going over to the stables She stood there like a 
statue; the frown on her pretty brows was unmistakable. 
Her expression was almost cold. Rupert had never seen 
her like this before. 

“JT am intruding, I perceive,” she said, icily. 

Rupert looked at her surprisedly. “Why, of course, not, 
Miss Stanton. I do not understand——” 

Elucidation came in an interruption from Lottie. Her 
stage experience had made her something of a student of 
her sex. 

“You need not jump to erroneous conclusions,’ she re- 
torted, quietly, to Hilda. “Mr. Atherton and I are not love- 
making.” Rupert drew in his breath sharply. “I—I have 
just been thanking him for his generosity in refraining 
from—from sending me to gaol for—for”-—she hesitated 
before confessing to another than Rupert—‘for poisoning. 
his racehorse.” 
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Ignormg Hilda, whose countenance was suffused: with 
erimson at her allusion to love-making, she addressed 
Rupert: “I will go now, Mr. Atherton. Once more, thank 
you very much for your leniency.” 

And with tears in her eyes, the grateful actress made to 
go. Hilda moved into the room to let her pass. She was 
biting her lips cruelly, her eyes downcast. Considerably 
disconcerted, Rupert showed the visitor to the door. Imme. 
diately he had opened it, a sharp exclamation was wrung 
from him. 

Close to the front gate were three persons—Mary Wilton, 
earrying a «basket ‘tontaining some household requisites, 
Bertram Grant, and a constable. Mary’s voice rose indig- 
nantly, protestingly: 

“J did not take it, Mr. Grant. You know I did not. You 
must have placed. it, in my basket yourself when you brushed. 
Sgainst me at the corner of Inkerman-street.” 

Her words were clearly distinguishable, so was the police- 
man’s action as he laid his hand on her shoulder, as also 
was his command: 

“A likely story, young. lady. You come along with me to 
the station, and you, too, sir, where you cah charge her with 
the theft.” 

In a fiash, Rupert realised the situation. 
riease,” he exclaimed to his companion. 

He walked quickly down the garden path. But before he 
could reach the gate, another actor appeared on the stage, 
his face dark with anger, his hands clenched at his sides. 

“Leave that girl alone!” he commanded, thrusting himself 
tefore the constable. . 

Bertram vented an oath, Mary a suppressed cry. 

“Here, what does this mean?’ authoritatively demanded 
the man in blue. 

Enraged at this interference with his plot. Bertram, mouth- 
mg a curse that made Mary wince, confronted the new- 
eomer. “ Why the devil do you butt into this affair? This 
girl's just stolen my pocket-book, and ['m——” 

The stranger struck him a back-hand blow across the face. 

=Silence, you young reprobate’’ he ordered. 

Rupert, who had halted amazed, joined the group. 

“Mr. Atherton,” Bertram’s assailant said, passionately, 
“dis fellow asks why I concern myself with his scoun- 
é@relly plotting. This is my answer: I saw him put the 
garse in the basket. He thought the street was empty. 
Fortunately, it was not. Mary, my poor girl, you'll tLe 
treubled no further by him while I live. You have found 
your father at. last!’ 

And Joe Begg extended his arms towards his long-lost 
daughter, a wealth of yearning and. love in his eyes. 

“Good heavens! Joe, old friend, is this true?” 
Rupert. 

“May God’ be praised, yes, Mr. Atherton. Albert Camani 
has been struck by a falling tree, and is lying dangerousiy . 
fl. He wrote telling me that his remorse was too great ror, 
hir, to endure, and that my daughter was Mary Wilton, 
living with Mrs. Stanton. I lost no time in coming here, sir, 
and some words of that scoundrel’s ”’—indicating Bertram— 

“and her likeness to her dead mother, told me that she was 
my child. I treated your mother badly, Mary, but I’ make 
amends now.” 

Dazed by the wonderful news, which seemed to her almost 


“One moment, 


cried 


incredible, Mary, with a great joy struggling for utterance, . 


allowed herself to be clasped in Begg’s parental embrace. 

Wondering at the disturbance, Lottie d’Estelle came down 
from the house. She was eager to get away, lest by any 
ehance Rupert should reconsider his decision. Thus she 
ezme within Bertram’s range of vision. The effect of see- 
ing her in the enemy’s camp struck Bertram, who was 
spluttering with rage, but wisely refraining from assaulting 
Begg, dumb. He stared blankly at her. 

“You!” he ejaculated, finally. 

Observing his  stupefaction, Rupert turned to him. 
“Bertram Grant,” he said, distinctly, “Miss d’Estelle has 
acquainted me of the whole of the facts -concerning the 
scheme to poison my horse.” 

Bertram’s face became ghastly pale. 
came a sharp cry. 

“You have just now endeavoured to vent your spite 
against one who rendered me a signal service, and your 
eyes were open when you plotted against The Unknown,’ 
proceeded Rupert. “Despite that, partly because I have 
known you for many years, and partly because I do net 


From Begg there 


wish my name to be associated with fhe police courts, I have 
decided, subject to the consent of Anatole Lereux, the man 
who cured The Unknown, and of the detective officers whe 
worked with him, to regard the matter as closed.” 

“Then — then you'll not — not charge Lottie — Miss 
d’Estelle?” Bertram corrected himself, hastily. 

“Surely my meaning was plain?” replied Rupert, coldly. 

A few minutes later Bertram and the actress were gone— 
each in different directions. Rupert observed that Miss 
d’Estelle avoided Mrs. Grant’s estimable offspring. By then 
the trainer and his daughter were in the library alone. 
Mrs. Stanton, who had speedily been made conversant with 
what had occurred,. suggested that they would be glad of 
privacy. 

Rupert returned to the drawing-room. He was a’ little 
puzzled that Hilda had not appeared since he had left her- 
in the room. He found her sitting at the window. She was 


crying quietly, and was oblivious to his entrance. 


“Oh! what will he think of me?’ she was sobbing. “Just 
because I found him speaking to—to that girl, to whom he 
had shown how noble and generous he could be to a woman 
in distress, I must imagine that—that—— 

“Miss Stanton——” 

Crimson with embarrassment, Hilda sprang to her feet. 
“I—oh! how you startled me, Mr. Atherton.” 

Rupert gently took her hand. “Miss Stanton,” he re- 
peated, softly. “ Unintentionally I have overheard your 
words. May I say that my opinion of you is in no wise les- 
sened? I can ”’—he smiled—" be generous to others than the 
accomplices of Ambrose Massingham:” 

Hilda was difficult to convince. It took Murrumbool's 
owner exactly three-and-twenty minutes to bring home to 
her the truth of his assertion. 

Two hours afterwards Rupert and Hilda visited the 
stables. With them went Mrs. Stanton, Major Barton, Joe 
Begg, and Mary. Jackey, all smiles, performed a number 
of intricate acrobatic feats in honour of the visitors. Begg 
led the colt from the box. The Unknown, looking in splen- 
did condition, whinnied his welcome. Hilda kissed his 
glossy head caressingly—why, oh! why, was The Unknown 
not Rupert?—but in a very different manner than Lottie 
d’Estelle had done. 

They duly returned to “Tivoli.” After dusk, Rupert and 
the major called upon Lereux. Barton had peen informed 
by Rupert of his desire to shield Grant and the repentant 
Lottie. Closeted with the Frenchman was Mr. Snaith, of 
Russell-street. The poisoning of The Unknown had estab- 
lished friendlier relations between them; they were in con- 
sultation over a case which Russell-street was finding just 
a shade too difficult for its liking. 

“T received your letter this evening, monsieur,’’ Lereux 
said, “and quite understand from your remarks—written 
guardedly lest the letter should go astray—what your wishes 
are. Personally, I am agreeable to calling a surcease in our 
activities. Nothing can be gained by imprisoning Lottie 
d’Estelle, Bertram Grant, or Calder; the latter, by the way, 
has disappeared. While Ambrose Massingham lived, Major” 
—Lereux addressed Barton, on whom his eyes dwelt affec- 
tionately—‘‘I had but one ambition—revenge. But now that 
he is dead——” .A devout Catholic, he crossed himself. 
“* Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord.’ I see now that mine 
was not the hand to do him injury, notwithstanding what 
befell Doris. Mr. Snaith, however, was——” 

“ Detective Snaith,” Major Barton said, earnestly, to the 
C.I.B. officer; he understood the significance of Lereux’s 
pause. “Mr. Atherton has an aversion to police court pro- 
ceedings. Massingham, the ‘brains’ of the sheme, is dead. 
The others were but pawns in the game. Can you, at this 
stage, oblige me by taking no further steps?” 

The man from Russell-street hesitated. 

“TI do not, of course, expect you to do so without being 
remunerated for the .painstaking care and tireless energy 
which you have given to the case,” the major pursued, mean- 
ingly. “Your out-of-pocket expenses, which your depart- 
ment may not refund, must be great. Here, Mr. Snaith, is 
twenty pounds.” 

Snaith, C.1.B., carefully folded the two crisp bank-notes, 
“The case, sir, is closed,’ he remarked, briskly. ‘This 
money will, as you say, pay some of my own and Campbell’s 
exes. Good-day, sir!” 

And thus were the incidents connected with the dastardly 
plot to kill The Unknown brought to a. close. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE Mysterious STRANGER. 


“It is now two years since The Unknown won the Mel- 
bourne Cup,” ruminated Rupert Atherton, as, his day’s work 
over, he approached Murrumbool homestead, “and Australla 
is still writhing in tne drought’s embrace. The larger 
pastoralists can still fight, but the smaller ones and the 
farmers have been compelled to capitulate. Would that I 
could do something to mitigate their distress! As for the 
movement whica has been set on foot for the proclamation 
of a day of humiliation and prayer for the drought’s termina- 
tion, which Anglican and Roman Catholic bishops have 
declined to countenance, but which certain minor religious 
bodies have agreed to, and had their day appointed, it would 
be better far to strongly denounce, as I have done in the 
-press, our criminal neglect of water conservation, than to 
petition the Almighty to avert the inevitable consequences 
of our reckless conduct. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ ” . 

The speaker was about to enter the homestead, when, of 
a sudden, his mother, deathly-white and trembling, con- 
fronted him, 

“Rupert—that man who was here just now,” she gasped. 
“He—he 9 ; 

“Yes, ma mere?” prompted Rupert, alarmed. 

“Oh, Rupert, Rupert, can it be possible? Did you—did 
you stop and speak to him?” She clasped her son’s arm 
tightly. 

“Stop whom? I saw you appear in the doorway, but 
observed no one else.” ~ 

Mrs. Atherton sank on to a verandah lounge. At this 
juncture a young girl appeared, who immediately went ever 
and spoke comfortingly to her. It was Mary Wi.ton. Aftei 
the Cup race she had, at Rupert’s request, accompanied her 
father back to Queensland. Mary was greatly aitached t> 
her mistress, and also to. Rupert, to an almost embarrassing 
extent. Pleasant as she had found her association wit 
Hilda, who had been loath to part with her, she liked countrys 
life ‘better. ; 

A dull fear gnawed at Rupert’s heart. 
affected his mother’s brain? 

“You did not see anyone, Rupert,” Mrs. Atherton pre- 
sently asked. 

“Qn my honour, no,” answered Rupert. 

. Mrs. Atherton sighed. “I must have been day dreaming. 
I was in the kitchen when—when I saw—or imagined 1 saw 
—-a man’s face at the window. I thought for the moment 
that he was——” 

; ri not excite yourself, Mrs, Atherton,” Mary interposed, 
quietly. 

Her mistress patted her hand affectionately. “Do nox 
worry for me, Mary, dear,” she said. 

“ And the man, ma mere, who was he?” questioned Rupert 

As if to herself, Mrs. Atherton, a. strange, undetinable 
expression on her face, reiterated her previous words: ** Can 
it be possible?” 

‘““Why do you say that?” 


Mrs. Atherton smiled-wanly. “I have‘ been overtax- 
ing my strength lately,’ she answered, slowly. “It must 
have been an optical delusion. You will not question me 
further if I ask you to refrain?” 

“Certainly not. Come, let me lead you to your room. 
You can rest better there.” 

“What can it be that is troubling her?’ Rupert meditated 
later. ‘Her words were indeed strange.” 

Not for a moment did the real solution occur to him. 

Next morning Rupert rose late.’ On leaving the home- 
stead he was accosted by Joe Begg. The latter had changed 
wonderfully since his daughter had ween found, and tas 
enemy, Albert Camant, had succumbed to the injuries the 
oie from which bad prompted hinr to reveal her where- 
abouts. 

“Bad news, Mr. Atherton,” Begg said, gloomily. 

“In what way, Joe?” 

“The main bore is becoming exhausted, sir. The volume 
of water obtained since sunrise has been very small.” 

Rupert became immediately grave. ‘he bore in question 
reached, he found Begg’s report only too true. 

‘Well, we cannot complain, Joe,” he suid. “The flow has 
been very satisfactory while it has lasted,” 


Had the heat 


Despite the unwelcome discovery, Rupert maintained his 
cheerfulness. But two days later his spirits became less 
exuberant. Then it was found that another bore had failed. 
The output of Murrumbool’s remain ng sores were simul! In 
comparison. 


“There was a man here just now, sir,” Begg told him, 
towards the close of the day following the second failure. 
“He was well dressed, and anyone could tell he was no 
farmer. He asked a lot of questions about Murrumbool, if 
the station was wholly or partly paid for, and if it had been 
mortgaged. He inquired for Mrs. Atherton, and was very 
nice and agreeable. He woulkdn’t say who he was, but——” 
Begg broke off and pointed. “There he is now, sir! Look, 
over there, walking along slowly as if he were ill.” 

“I will speak to him, Joe. His desire for information 
arouses my interest. How much did you tell him?” 

“Nothing,” Begg returned. promptly. 

“Your pardon,” Rupert said, courteously, overtaking the 
stranger; “but you were inquiring for me, I understand?” 

The man turned. “You are Mr. Atherton?” 

“At your service. And you, sir?” 

“My -name”—the stranger hesitated perceptibly—“ is 
Scott.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Scott. Now we know each other, may 
I supply you with such particulars as my employee was 
unable to give you? Though I shall be giad to learn why 
you desire to be acquainted with them.” 

As he spoke, Rupert took stock of the visitor. He was 
tall, upright, about fifty, and carried himself with an air of 
distinction. His features were bromzed and handsome. He 
had a dark, heavy moustache and a full beard. 

‘““My reason is easily given. I have carefully followed the 
newspaper accounts of you and your station, Mr. Atherton, 
and as I am interested in any man who bas the courage of 
his convictions, and attempts to make an unwilling com- 
munity see the error of its ways, I eame from Sydney 
desirous of learning how fortune favoured you. Your irri-. 
gation proposals have my emphatic endorsement. I have 
seen the irrigation systems of Egypt and India, and am not 
actuated by impertinent curiosity, nor am I a newspaper 
reporter out for ‘copy.’” 

“TI believe that, Mr. Scott.” 
the visitor which appealed to Rupert 
to the homestead with me?” 

“] thank you, but I could not encroach upon your time to 
such au extent.” . 

“J insist,” said Rupert, whose liking for the visitor had 
increased as the interview continued. “You have paid me 
the compliment of journeying a leng distance to inspect the 
station of a man whose objective you deem praiseworthy, 
therefore you must accept my hospitality.” ; 

He thereupon led the unwilling visitor to the homestead. 
As they entered, tre stranger paused irresolutely. Unob- 
served by Rupert, his expression changed. A wealth of 
yearning appeared in his deep-set eyes. The look quickly 
vanished, and he followed his host into the dwelling. ; 

“Mr. Scott, ma mere—a visitor to Murrumbool,” intre- 
duced Rupert. 

“You are welcome, sir,” Mrs Atherton said, smilingly. 

The stranger took her hand and his eyes searched her facs. 
“T thank you.” 

“Mrs. Atherton started; slowly the colour left her face. 
But as she examined the visitor’s features she qui-kly, 
recovered herself. 

Mr. Scott proved himself an agreeable guest, betraying a 
keen interest in station matters. Rupert found himself con- 
versing with him as with an old friend. There was a cer. 
tain compelling fascination about him, which disarmed aloof- 
ness, and invited confidence. He was never point-blank in 
his questions, but in an hour’s time he had obtained a fairly 
accurate knowledge of Buperi’s financial position. On lea.n- 
ing of the cessation of the two bores, he seemed genuinely 
sympathetic. 

“You are an Australian, Mr. Scott?’ queried Mrs. Ather- 
ton, her eyes on his face. 

“No, an Englishman. I have not been long in Australia.” 

“You appear very erect and mi.itary-looking; have you, by 
any chance, served in the army?’ asked Rupert. 

Scott shaded his eyes momentarily with his hand. “Many 
years ago,” he answered, He avoided meeting his host's 


There was something about 
“Will you not com: 
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eyes as he spoke, and was swift to change the topic. 
however, Rupert touched upon the subject. 

“If you are a military man, Mr. Scott, you should visit 
Waterloo, a neighbouring station.” 

“Who is the owner?’ Scott questioned, interestedly. 

“A friend of mine, Major Barton.” 

Mr. Scott sat quite still. For some moments he did not 
speak. But there was nothing in his expression betokening 
emotion. 

“Indeed? Major Sylvester Barton, V.C.?” 

“The same. You know him?” 

“Who has not heard of his conspicuous gallantry at 
Tel-el-Kebir?” Scott replied. Neither his host or hostess 
knew the effort it cost him to speak naturally. 

In response to Rupert’s invitation, he remained at the 
station during the night. In the morning Rupert took him 
to the site of the main bore. 

“If want of money is an obstacle, Mr. Atherton, to the 
renewal of boring,” he said, hesitantly, “I am _ sufficiently 
satisfied with what I have seen to advance you the neces- 
sary amount. I am not a poor man.” 

Rupert was much surprised at the offer. “It is generous 
of you, considering the brevity of our acquaintance. But 
Major Barton has been, and still is, my financial helper when 
oceasion arises.” 

After conversing with Scott for a few minutes, Rupert left 
him, seeing no more of him until sundown. Then he observed 
him seated on the verandah of the homestead, his head buried 
in his hands. He raised-his head at the sound of Rupert’s 
footfalls. There was a look almost of suffering perceivable 
eon his face. 
ae you feeling the heat?” inquired Rupert, ‘sympatheti- 


Later, 


Mr. Scott smiled. “Ob, no! I—was only thinking. I am 
greatly obliged for your hospitality, Mr. Atherton,” he added. 
“With your permission I will now bid you good-bye.” 

“Surely you will dine’ with us. Mrs. Atherton will be 
delighted.” 

At the mention of the name, the stranger’s eyes softened. 
He wavered. Then he said, determinedly: “I prefer not to 
do so.” He laid a hand on Rupert’s shoulder. “Mr. Ather- 
ton, pardon my familiarity, but 1 have come to like you. 
Your courageous fight against the drought arouses my sincere 
appreciation. May—may God watch over you.” 

His voice quivered. At this juncture Mrs. Atherton 
appeared. Observing her, the visitor gained the saddle of 
the horse which had brought him to Murrumbool, and which 
Jackey, acting evidentiy upon Scott’s instructions, had brought 
from the stables. “Good-bye, my friends!’ he called. And 
without giving Rupert’s mother time to realise that he was 
departing, he rode rapidly away. 

“Why, he has left without even shaking hands with you, 
ma mere!” Rupert exclaimed. ‘I discovered him sitting with 
bowed head three minutes ago, and now he has gone wichout 
explanation.” 

“ Nevertheless, we dre indebted to Mr. Scott for some 
enjoyable hours, Rupert. Does he”—Mrs. Atherton hesi- 
tated—‘“‘ does he remind you of anyone?” 

“TI cannot say he does. Do you think so?’ 

“TI do not feel sure, Rupert,” Mrs. Atherton said, slowly. 
And with that she re-entered the homestead. 


Three hours later, whilst her son was in his study, Mrs. 
Atherton, going to a cabinet in her bedroom, took out and 
unlocked a small leather box, whose contents even Rupert 
had never seen. She extracted therefrom a packet. For over 
half an hour she read the old, muclh-creased letters it con- 
tained, which were all written in the same dashing, character- 
full caligraphy. Hach was addressed to her. Many and 
passionate were the endearing expressions conveyed by the 
writer. Finally, she gazed long and earnestly at a faded 
photograph, then replaced it and the letters. As she relocked 
the leather case. one word trembled on her lips: 

“ Reginald!” 

Mr. Peter Stormont’s one redeeming feature was his dogged 
persistency. Notwithstanding the refuting of his assertion 
that there was no water on Murrumboo! to sink for, he had 
rot ceased his endeavours to have his “twenty-five thousand 
dollar” drought-dispeller recognised as Australia’s salvation. 

Just prior to the discovery of water on Rupert’s station, 
Stormont had almost persuaded a neighbouring station- 
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owner, Fraser by name, to advance him two hundred pounds 
as a retainer. On visiting Fraser to obtain this, some time 
later, he had been curtly informed that that gentleman 
intended having nothing further to do with the Philadelphian. 
“If Atherton could get underground water, then Mr. Fraser 
d——d well could.” From that day the American became 
embittered against Murrumbool’s owner. 

Therefore, twenty-four hours after the departure of Mr. 
Scott from Murrumbool, I re-introduce you to Mr. Stormont, 
standing on a stump on a vacant allotment near the Meedrim 
eattle yards, denouncing both prayers for rain and artesian 
wells. 

Present at his oration were many sons of the soil, several 
tradesmen, and the shire secretary, who had been attracted 
to the spot out of curiosity. 

“You stand there, idlers, letting your land go to rack and 
ruin through the drought,” Stormont declaimed, ‘while you 
know that I am still alive and have on sale a magnificent 
method of rain-making. I want only twenty-five thousand 
dollars, gentlemen. Come, be men, and save Australia!” 

For an hour he talked thus, using superlitive upon super- 
lative, taunting the country with its poverty, and sneering at 
the “praying people.” 

“May I remark that, as showing their faith in their 
prayers, not one person in yonder sacred edifice (the Meedrim 
Church of Engiand chapel), though they are all attired in the 
lightest summer. clothing, has brought.an umbrella.” 

His audience soon dispersed, until there was but one only 
remaining—a bulbous-nosed “ gin,’ the spouse of a notorious 
aboriginal “king.” Mr. Stormont became so disappointed 
and disgusted that he gave up his lecture and repaired to an 
hotel, where he drank heavily. Whilst doing so, he thought 
of Rupert. Pictures of the flowing bore, the long stretches 
of the dammed-up water, the fertile land, mocked him. Then, 
in his brain there germinated a plan of revenge against the 
man whon, he believed, was to blame for his failure to make 
capital out of his “ discovery.” 

He left the public-house, drink-laden, but determined. 
Purchasing a small quantity of dynamite and a length of 
fuse, he mounted his horse—the only unmortgaged property 
he now possessed—and rode towards Murrumbool. 

It was nine p.m. when he reached his destination. Dis- 
mounting, he tethered his horse and cautiously moved 
towards the big dam in which thousands of gallons of water 
were conserved. A look of hatred and malignant purp.se 
were on his face. 

The moon was in its first quarter; there was little illumina- 
tion to betray his presence. The sound of approaching foot- 
steps caused bim to lay flat on the ground, with bated breath.. 
‘A man passed him—Stephens. Surmising that he would 
return, Stormont lay motionless. Within ten minutes’ time, 
Stephens re-passed him, making towards his quarters. Stor- 
qmont raised himself and moved stealthily over to the dam’s 
near wall once the man’s footsteps had ceased to be heard. 
The Philadelphian’s hour had come. Very carefully—for. he 
realised that dynamite is.a risky thing for the inexperienced 
to handle—he arranged the explosive and laid the fuse. 

Contemplating his work with soundrelly satisfaction, Stor- 
mont struck a match. “So you calculate you'll worry along 
without my secret, do you?” he muttered. 

Shielding the flame, he lowerd the match to the fuse. But 
before he could ignite it, a heavy hand descended on his 
shoulder. Next instant a sharp blow on his wrist sent we 
match to the ground, where it quickly became extinguished. 

“By Columbus! who the dooce are you!” -burst out the 


‘American. * 
. (To be Continued.) 


(“A WORTHY SON OF THE SOIL” was commenced in 
the issue for August, 1913. Back numbers may be had on 
ooo 
Mr. Downton—“ We've got to economise, and that’s all 
there is about it.’' Mrs. Downton—“ Well, you have two 
men and a boy in your office. A boy — should be enough.” 
Mr. Townton—“ That shows all you know about business. 
I can’t possibly get along without the boy, can 1?” Mrs. 
Downton—“ Certainly not.” Mr. Downton—“ Of course not. 
Everybody knows that. Must have a boy to sweep out, run 
errands, and do all sorts of odd jobs.” Mrs. Downton— 
“Very true. But. the men?” Mr.. Downtan—* I’ve got to 

have the men to watch the boy.” 
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THE DISILLUSIONMENT. 


By A. C. SYDNEY. 


Seated at the one window of a small, unpretentious room in 
@ second-rate Prahran boarding-house, was a slim, fair- 
haired girl of no more than a year or so over twenty. Her 
hands were clasping and unclasping themselves nervously, 
and her eyes strayed, at intervals of sixty seconds, to the 
eheap American alarum clock which stood on the table, and 
which indicated twenty-seven minutes past eight. The apart- 
ment was not a pretty one, but its original ugliness had been 
considerably mitigated by many little improvements, all 
instinct of femininity which she had bestowed upon it. 

“Wheat can be keeping him?” she murmured, anxiously. 





“TI am half an hour late already—the first time in all the 


years I have been with Blake and Hillman.” She looked 
out into the street, searching for the familiar figure of the 
one who was delaying her departure for the day’s work in 


the great tobacco factory situated close by, which had' 


employed her for upwards of seven years—since she was 
fifteen, in fact. Of Leland Forsyth there was no sign; the 
only being whom she recognised was a blue-eyed child of 
four years, as fair, sweet and bright a study as even an 
artist could desire—the baby girl of her landlady. . But 
Mary Ellet was no artist to put beautiful fancies on canvas 
or into words—only one of a large body of workers who 
served Messrs. Blake and Hfilman, of Mélbourne and Syd- 
ney, in return for the money received each weekly pay-day. 

“I must be at the factory soon,” she exclaimed, glancing 
once more at the clock, “else I will lose my place. I can 
give no satisfactory excuse for my unpunctuality.” 

She cast one last look out of the window, then putting on 
her-hat before a small mirror, she went hastily downstairs. 
At the street door she encountered Forsyth, a good-looking, 
clean-shaven, but somewhat weak-mouthed, young man, who 
took her arm with an assurance that she allowed to pass 
unchecked, for it hung itself to a promise, and together they 
wended their way into Chapel-street, their arrival in this, the 
busiest thoroughfare in Melbourne’s suburbs, being heralded 
by a discordant clanging of tram bells and the blaring of 
motor lorry horns. 

“You-are late, Lee,” the girl said, a little reproachfully, 
and speaking in a more serious tone than she had ever yet 
used to her lover. 

The young man seemed to rouse himself from a reverie. 
Seldom had she observed him in so absent-minded a mood. 
“Am I?” he queried, stepping from the footpath to the road- 
way and taking an inspection of the black dial of the Town 
Hall clock. “Not very, I think.” 

“ Enough to risk the loss of my place,” Mary answered in 
a quiet tone, though his tardiness and indifference piqued her. 
not a little. 

“Oh, rot!” Forsyth returned, sharply. “You needn’t fret 
yourself on that score. Why, Blake’s head over heels in 
love with you! I’ve known that for—well, three wonths.” 
He altered his tone a littie, and added: “Of course, his love 
doesn’t mean what mine does. These rich fellows——” 

6 Lee! iad 

The girl drew her arm from her lover’s, and, stopping sud- 
denly in her walk, she looked at him with wide, frightened 
eyes, and lips from which every atom of colour had departed. 

._He had been drinking heavily, and the knowledge of that, 
and the low, insulting words, had well-nigh crushed her. 

“Yes, I took a little,’ he said, answering her unspoken 
thoughts. “Men occasionally do that, you know, Mollie, 
when they get into tight places, and things go wrong every 
way. ” 

It was by no means the first time that Leland Forsyth had 
taken “a little. * He had never been a strong man, never 
a very good man; and all who knew Mary Ellet wondered at 
her choice—for her engagement and ‘the prospect of her mar- 
riage were things well understood by her coterie of friends, 
who counselled, and pitied, and blamed, and ended by wish- 
ing her far better than they could hope, and that her influence 
over the man she loved might keep him straighter than his 

own self-respect could. 

“ Are things very wrong, Lee?” she asked, making his 
trouble her own at once, after the manner of women who 


love, and half forgetting her indignation before the sorrow 


in his eyes. 





“Yes, very; and if I don’t get help at once, I’m donz! 
That’s all!” 

The girl forgot all about her position in the big factory of 
Blake and Hillman, and motioned her companion into a 
small confectioner’s shop, whose proprietress she was 
acquainted with, and which had only ten minutes or so ago 
taken down its shutters. She led him into the little room 
behind the shop, and sat down at one of the half a dozen 


round, marble-topped tables there. 


“Two glasses of lemonade, please, Mrs. Kenneth,” she 
said, and when the drinks were t. and they were left 
alone, she leant across the table and touched Forsyth’s arm. 
“Tell me all about it, Lee. I don't suppose I can help you 
—women can’t do that often—but I want to know.” 

Leland Forsyth drank down the cordial at his elbow at a 
gulp. He stared at her for a moment in silence, then spoke: 
es ee can help me, Mollie; you cam save me—you and you 
only ” 

“T?’ she exclaimed, astonished at his words. Her grey 
eyes opened to their widest: 

“Yes, you!” he replied, hurriedly. “And you must do it, 
Mollie. There—there is no alternative. I¢ your love for me 
is anything more than a profession, you will—I know that.” 

He looked determined and hard. His voice was thick and 
hoarse. He twitched his watch chain with a nervous ges- 
ture, and kept his eyes on the floor. 

“Surely I will if I can, Lee,” Mary said, softly. 
tell me how—only tell me how.” 

Leland trorsyth raised his eyes and gripped the table with 
both hands. “I want money, girl,” he declared, “and, what 
is more, I must have it!” 

“Ts it much, Lee?” Mary asked, anxiously. 

“ Sixty pounds,” he responded. in a low voice. 

The girl drew in her breath with a sharp hiss. She gazed 
for .a moment, almost vacantly, into the face of ner lover, 
then her chin settled upon her bosom. and a sigh that meant 
more than any words fluttered through the pallor of her lips. 

Forsyth watched her narrowly. ~- You have money saved, 
I know,” he said, slowly. “How maueh is it, Mary?’ 

“It is only a little, dear,” the girl, answered, brightening. 
“T’ve been saving it for—for some things in the little home, 
Lee—the happy little home that is to be ours in fhe autumn. 
But, of course, it is yours, this very day, te use just as you 
will. I only wish there was more to give.” 

Forsyth’s breath came easier. His thoughts were too full 
of the crisis with which he was face tw face to notice how 
beautiful and pure the girl looked at tne moment. She was 
making her first sacrifice upon the alrar of her young heart’s 
love, and although the idol of her worship was only clay, as 
too many idols are, she seemed. in her trustful ignorance, to 
have climbed to the: beatitudes. Bat Leland Forsyth gave 
no thought to this; he had not evem the grace to thank her. 

“You did not say how much, Mary,” he interrogated, in an 
off-hand way. 

“And you did not ask me,” she returned, laughing a little. 

Forsyth clicked his teeth impatientiy. “There is no time 
for evasion or for sentiment.” he said, harshly. “I suppose 
you have fifty or sixty pounds. You are always taking your 
little blue deposit book to the Jocal branch of the Savings 
Bank to have a credit entered. 

“Oh, I have not saved up that much yet, Lee,” she replied. 
“T have just twenty-eight pounds.” 

Forsyth bit his lip. “Not half enough to satisfy me,” he 
grumbled, wungraciously; “but—you can easily get the 
remainder.” 

ad How, Leland—how?” she asked, looking puzzled. and 
anxious. 

“How? You innocent little thing! Don’t you know that 
Geoffrey Blake would give you anything you-asked for, even 
to the half of his possessions? A man in love can. be. led 
anywhere by the face that has won his fancy.” 

The girl rose, staggering a little, but standing straight and 
proud, at last, before the man whose every word was an 
insult. 

*T—I think I understand you,” she said. “You wish me 
to borrow for you of Mr. Blake, the senior partner of the 
firm for which I work, the sum of thirty-two pounds. Am 
L right?’ 

“Partly right and partly wrong. 
yourself and for me.” 


“ Only 


You must borrow for 
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-“yut I nave no security to offer, Lee. Men don’t lend 
money in that way, do they?” 

“Sometimes. Blake would lend to you.” 

“And why to me, Leland?” 

He turned away impatiently, with something on his lips 
that sounded like an oath. He was fast falling in the girl’s 
esteem, and when that is lost, love cannot live. 

“One moment, Mr. Forsyth,” she said. Let us under- 
stand each other. You are in great need of money, you say, 
and I believe you.” 

“Believe me?’ he sneered. “ That’s strange.” 

“J have about one-half the sum you require,” she con- 
tinued, without seeming to notice—‘the savings of months 
and the fruits of denials that men know nothing of. I will 
give you an order on the bank when you wish. But when 
you ask me for more—when you are willing even to accept 
more, and in that way—— Oh, Lee! Lee! 1 would die for 
you, but I cannot do that: You would nct respect me if 1 
did.” 

And, sinking to her seat again, she covered her face and 
sobbed bitterly. 

“It’s all very romantic, and sounds brave to talk of dying 
for a fellow. But in my opinion it’s a deuced sight better 
to prove your love—if you have any to prove—by helping 
me out of this tight pinch that a hard run of luck has got 
me into. You can do it—you can do it just as easy as to turn 
your hand, and you ought. If you love me, you will.” 

A silence fell. there then—a silence broken only by the 
proprietress’s movements as she plied her dusier in the outer 
apartment, and the noise of the street traffic. 

“Suppose I could do that,” the girl said, lifting her face 
after a. long pause; “suppose I could obtain the money, and 
you should fail to pay the sum when due, what then?” 

Forsyth laughed.. “I shall not fail, Mollie,” he declared, 
confidently, but, nevertheless, be avoided meeting her 
direct gaze; “but if I do, Blake will not push you for it. 
You will-tind that he will never even ask for it.” 


‘And you wish me,” she exclaimed. rising and speaking 
very distinctly; “you wish me to believe that, and, believing 
it, to carry my pretty face into the presence of my employer 
and ask him to take it as security for money to be returned 
or not returned, as the case may be?” 

“You put it queerly. But such things are done every day.” 

“And poor girls are sold every day to the devil!” she 
fiercely retorted. ‘“ But the girl who promised to be your 
wife is made of no such material Pure as snow she has 
preserved her life—pure as snow she will preserve her 
honour. I will go to Geoffrey Blake—will humble myself 


enough to do that—and I will tell him the truth. Will you. 


wait here till I return?” 


“You'd better not make a fool] of yourself,’ he said. ‘Lhen, 
noting the look on her face, he added: “ You’re a good girl, 
Mollie. I'll wait outside Bensusan’s. But you'll only make 
matters worse by mentioning me.” 

She did not answer. She only turned and fied away 
toward thé house she had left so lately, and it seemed to her 
she had aged a score of years since that. 


She gained her little room unnoticed, and, taking from her 
trunk a watch with her mother’s monogram in diamonds on 
its case, she hurried with it to the factory where she was 
employed, which was situated in Commercial-road. She did 
not enter by the employees’ gate, which sne was in the habit 
of passing threugh, but walked into the ornate offices an 
asked for Mr.. Blake. She knew that he would be in his 
private room—he was always on the premises at only 4 
little after eight o’clock in the morning; he was not one of 
the legion of employers who arrive at their places of business 
in motor cars between ten-thirty and eleven, or later. After 
a little delay she was permitted to present herself in -his 
sanctum. 


Geoffrey Blake was alone when she entered. It was Thurs- 
Gay—the English mail day for that week—and by the num- 
ber of letters which had come from different parts of the 
United Kingdom lying on his desk before him, it was evident 
that he was already preparing for it. He was a stately, 
well-bred gentleman, with clear, brown, honest eyes and soft, 


fine hair. In age he was, perhaps, eight and thirty, certainly - 


Rot much older, although his brow showed evidence of busi- 
mess cares. He was thinking very earnestly, and it was not 
strange that he should start and blush when one of his clerks 


informed him that Mollie Ellet wished to see him on a matter 
of urgency, for his thoughts had been of her, and her only. | 
“Yes, Miss Hllet?’ he inquired, courteously, with none of 
the brusqueness of tone which some Australian employers 
adopt to their less fortunately-situated hands, as he waved 
her to a chair on the other side of the desk, facing him. 


Mollie sank into it, and searched for words with which to 
explain her mission,.only to realise how really hard it was. 
But Geoffrey Blake soon put her at her ease with a few well- 
chosen utterances, and scarcely before she knew it, she was 
telling him her story from beginning to end, telling it with 
quivering lips, and hiding her shy, moist eyes under their 
pallid lids. Her listener won a great battle when he 
refrained from taking the poor little fluttering thing to his 
heart, then and there—telling her how long and how truly 
he had loved her, and begging for his reward. ; 


He crushed back something that seemed choking him—a 
great lump that would not let him breathe—for a minuie; 
then he said: 

“IT honour you, Miss Ellet, as I honour my mother’s 
memory. For you, and for anyone dear to’ you, 1 would do 
anything!” 

He would not hurt her by refusing to keep the watch “as 
security,” and she could not see how tenderly he kissed it 
before locking it safely in his desk—for by this time she was 
standing by Leiand Forsyth, and looking him quietly in the 
face, as she said: , 

“ Here is the money, Lee, and a Savings Bank withdrawal 
order made out in your name which you can cash when you 
will, I do not wish you to trouble about my: own money. 
The remainder, which I have borrowed, you will pay some 
time—when you can. I—I must go now,” she ended in a 
strained voice. ‘Good-bye, Lee.” ; “ 

Leland Forsyth almost snatched at the proffered money—it 
meant so much to him. His was the old story of the young 
man of slender means who dabbled in horse-racing, partly 
,aS an amusement and partly as a means of increasing his 
“financial resources. Having become ensnared by the betting 
habit, he had endeavoured to extricate himself by recklessly 
backing doubtful “certainties ” with the well-nigh inevitable 
result. He had used some of the money of his firm—a city 
machinery concern—and discovery was imminent. But even 
in his elation at being now able to ward oif the police pro- 
ceedings which he dreaded, he realised that she meant some- 
thing more than an ordinary, everyday “good-bye.” — 

He eagerly took her extended hand, and drew a little nearer 
to her. But she released herself presently, and stood look.ng 
into the gaily-dressed windows of the large drapery estab- 
lishment before which sbe had met him, into whose entrances 
streams of shop-girls were pouring. 

“It was a sweet, sweet life, but it is over now,” she said, 
-as if talking to her heart, with a far-away expression lurking 
in her grey eyes. 

“What is over, Mollie?” asked Forsyth, as he assured him- 
self that the banknotes reposed safely in his breast pocket 
side by side with heft bank pass-book. ad 

“Bverything, Lee, between you and me,” she answered, 
lifting her eyes, that had only sorrow in them—sorrow and 
a deep, deep pain. 

Leland Forsyth’s face suddenly blazed with anger. ‘ So,” 
he hissed, seizing her by the shoulder, and pressing his fin- 
gers hard into the tender flesh. “It means that, does it? 1 
might have known better than to have trusted a beautiful 
face. But, really, your new lover got you cheap.” 

If Forsyth could have recalled his words, even at the cost 
of his right hand, he would have suffered that loss gladly. 
Half-drunken though he was, he knew that nothing could 
henceforth bridge the awful gulf he himself had fixed between 
his life and hers, and the knowledge took his strength away. 
He leant against a verandah post, and heedless to the cur.ous 
looks of passers-by, bowed his head. in his hands, shivering 
from head to foot. 

Mary Ellet looked at him for a moment, the scorn on her 
face fading out, and leaving only an expression of pity there. 
Then she turned and walked slowly away from him down 
Chapel-street till she came to the thoroughfare in which the 
factory stood. Within a few minutes she was inside the 
building. But her work had in it no hope oc anything fain 
and sweet, no rose-tint of love, nothing but the peace that 
must go hand in hand with duty. Her fellow-workers were 
not backward ip remarking on the change they could not 





fail to observe in her, but she gave them no satisfaction as to 
the cause. 

Twelve months later she redeemed her watch. Qne after- 
noon, when she was released from the day’s toil, she sought 
out her employer in his room, and placed on his desk the 
“money which he had given her. She had worked hard to 
accumulate the amount. That she might meet the 
obligation, she had gone without the actual comforts of Ilfe, 
for she guessed rightly that no help would come to her from 
Forsyth—she heard that he had been dismissed for incom- 
petency, and had no cognisance of his whereabouts—and she 
had become thin, pale and weak. 


Geoffrey | Blake had noted all this, but a seal was on his 
lips. He could not tell his love to the promised wife of another. 
though it wrung his heart to see the changes wrought by a 
few months. He was prepared to take her for his wife at 
any hour, despite the antagonism of his friends and rela- 
tives which he knew he would have'to face. Geoffrey Blaxe, 
partner of Blake and Hillman, was 4 wealthy man, moving 
in a high social circle, and was much coveted accordingly by 
-match-making mothers as a life-mate for their daughters. 


When they were closeted together, he looked at her gravely 
and said: “And when am I to congratulate—Forsyth?” 

He did not say “ you;’? he could not be false to his convic- 
tions even in so slight a thing; he knew that Mary Ellet’s 
marriage with Leland Forsyth, whom he had never held any 
liking for, would be, so far as he was concerned, no subject 
for congratulation. 

Mary was silent for a moment, then: “ When he makes 
himself worthy of a good woman’s life,’’ she said, quietly. 

Geoffrey Blake glanced at her in uncompretension; then a 
new light came into his eyes—the light of one who d'scovers 
that he has a chance of possessing something which he had 
considered out of his Eden. 

“Do you mean——” he began, eagerly. 

“T mean that for six months [ have not seen him,” the gir] 
responded. “I shall never see him again. The old dream 
is ended. Please do not mention it any more, Mr. Blike; but 
do not blame him!” 

Her voice was low and calm, her eyelids were drooped. 
She did not see Blake suddenly cover his face with his hands 
to hide his joy at her words, nor the changed expression there 
when his hands clasped her own. 

“ Mollie,” he said, very softly, and something in his voice 
assured her of what she was to hear; “ Mollie, 


“<Tf it might be appointed unto me 
To face the bitterest fire for you, 
And fight the deadly fight for two? 


I think. 1 should be happier than any other man on earth. 
I have loved you a long time, Mollie—before I knew of the 
existence of Torsyth. 
because yeu were not free, I thought. It is not for me to 
say so, perhaps, but I think you are well rid of Leland Yor- 
syth. I found out some things concerning the sort of life ne 
had led previous to—to your engagement, but remained 
silent, as I considered that he might have turned over a fresn 
page in his Vife.”’ 

The clasp on her hands tightened—became almost painful. 
But she felt no pain—only a great gladness. 

“Look up, Mollie,” he pleaded, “and tell me I may make 
your life smocth and sweet henceforth. Look up, and say 
you will be my wife—my honoured, worshipped wife.” 

Mollie obeyed the command—how could she help it?—and 
in an instant her head was held close to the bosom that was 
to be its refuge evermore, and her happy tears were falling 
like the quick rain outside. And all her life was budded for 
its blossoming. And a rainbow spanned the heaven of her 
new-born hope. And God had not forgotten to be gracious. 

So she said when she grew quiet and was able to talk at 
all. And Geoffrey Blake was content. 

There is a new hand in the cigarette-rolling department of 
Messrs. Blake and Hillman’s Melbourne factory to-day, and 
someone—I need not tell you who—is to be married to the 
senior partner, Geoffrey Blake, within a month’s time. 


—_—— or 


“You are always a fault-finder,” growled the wife. “ Yes, 
dear,” responded the husband, meekly; “I found you.” 
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HER GREATEST ROLE. 


By W. MORGANS. 

“Ts that you, Evans?” 

“Yes, sir; 1 thought I would just run over to tell you that 
44 is worse.” ; 

“IT am sorry to hear that, Evans. Is the doctor with him?” 

“He came in about an hour ago, sir; but I don’t: think 
there is- much hope, for the doctor said the prisoner’s condition 
was very serious.” 

“Who is with him now, Evans?’ 

ne Watson, the assistant warder.” 

“That's good, ” replied the captam, “ Watson is a capable 
man, and I think he had better stay with him for a short 
time.” 

“But I’m going back now, sir.” 

“Not for a few hours, Evans, if you please I have seme 
thing else I wish you to do for me.” 

“What is it, Mr. Wentworth?” 

“T want you to get on that couch and stay there until I 
send for you. Why, man, you are looking downright ill. 
When were you last in bed?” 

“T really don’t know, sir; but I should think it is about ‘a 
week ago.’ 

“That will do. I am going back to the prison, and will 
look after 44. In the meantime, you have a few hours’ rest, 
and, if necessary, I will send Watson for yJu.” 

Then, after a pause, the chaplain sdded—“ Why do you 
trouble so much about this man. Evans?” 

“Tm afraid I can’t tell you. sir. All I know is that 44 
hadn’t been at Dunmore long before be had completely wou 
me over. I simply can’t account for it, except that he is 
so different from the rest of them. Even in prison, 44 would 
scorn to do a mean action,, and. although he is covered from 
head to foot with the broad arrow, yet it is easy to see he 
is a perfect gentleman. Why, only the other day the Gover- 
nor sent for me, and inquired if 44 spoke to me about the 
crime for which he was sentenced to penal servitude. Of. 
course, I had to tell the Governor no. and it is a: fact, sir, 
although I Have tried several times to get him into conversa- 
tion. ‘You are treading on sacred ground, Evans,’ he replied 
the last time I asked him, so I didn’t pursue the subject any 
further, and when I told the Governor this, the old gentle- 
man shook his head sadly.” 

“T’m sorry for him, Evans. He’s a fine young fellow to 
be here for life; but I suppose it can’t be helped.” 

“He must have been implicated in the business somehow; 
yet, in his heart, sir, I don’t think the Governor really believes. 
44 is guilty, and what is more, I don't, cither.” 

“Well, Evans, I hope you are right—I sincerely hope" you 
are right!’ 

“But what is your opinion, sir?’ inquired the warder. 
“You have seen a lot of 44 since ron came here.” 

“To tell you the truth, Evans. I am greatly perplexed. 
I hardly know what to say. Sometimes I think with you 
that it is almost impossible for h:m to be guilty of the crime 
of murder, and then I have taken up the report of the case 
and read it through again and again. The evidence is deci- 
dedly against him, Evans, and I am not surprised at any 
jury bringing him in guilty: but when I see the man as I 
have done during the last three years, and studied his char- 
acter, well, I begin to think there is some mystery some- 
where—that this man cannot be guilty of murder. By the 
way, Evans, does he still mutter that name in his delirium?” 

“Yes, sir. It has been * Kitty! Kitty!’ the whole afternoon 
But why do you ask?” 

“Because I think this mysterious ‘ Kitty’ has more to do 
with his present condition than anything else.” 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, and a 
servant appeared. 

“There is a lady outside, sir, inquiring for Mr. Wentworth.’ 

“Bring her in, Mary,” said the chaplain, and presently a 
very handsome young lady entered the room. Turning to 
Mr. Wentworth, she said—‘ Excuse me, sir, but are you the 
chaplain of Dunmore?” 

“T am, madam,” replied the clergyman, offering her a 
chair. “Pray, what can I do for you?” 

“T have called to see you with reference to a certain con- 
vict called Arthur Le Strange.” 
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“That’s the name of No. 44, sir,” said Evans in a whisper, 
But the lady must have overheard the warder, for she adied-- 

“Oh, yes! I remember now, his number is 44.” 

“Then I am sorry to mform you, madam, that the person 
you refer to is at present lying seriously 11.” 

“That is why I am bere, sir. I ouly learned this morn‘nz 
of his illness, and I at once hurried douwyv to Dunmore; but 
they will not allow me to see him unless I have a permit. 
Can’t you help me, sir?’ added the lady, pitifully. 

“JT am afraid I cannot, madam. You see the rules of a 
convict establishment are very strict, and if the Goverdor 
cannot give you permission, I am powerless. Your only 
course is to apply to the Home Office for permission to see 
the prisoner.” 

“But in the meantime he may die. Can’t you do some- 
thing for me, sir? They say you are the prisoner’s friend.” 


“TI am sorry, madam; but I can only refer you co the 
Governor.” 
“The Governor has been hurriedly called away. I have 


just come from the prison now, and the gentleman I saw 
referred me to you. He said the chaplain rc igue possibly be 
able to do something for me.’ 

“The only thing 1 could do, madam, world be to deliver 
a message; but even that would be useless now, for No. 44 
is quite unconscious. Is not that so, Evans?’ 

“Yes, sir. He hasn’t recognised anyone since last night. 
The lady could do no good even if she were to see him.” 

“But I must see him! Oh, do help me, sir, I pray you!” 

“Pardon me, madam, but what are you to this man?’ 

“T—I am his wife.” 

“His wife!’ reiterated the clergyman. incredulously. 

“Yes! yes!” broke in the lady, hystencally. “We were 
married secretly just before the murder. 

“Then you are the actress he loved?” 

- Yes, I am Kitty Clive, of Drury Lane. I have been tour- 
ing the States, and only returned home last night. Now you 
know why I want to see him.” 

For a time the chaplain made no reply, for his thoughts 
had wandered back to 44. 

“Poor fellow!” he muttered. “I wonder if it could be 
done?” 

Then he turned towards where the warder sat. 
suggest anything, Evans?” 

“There is only one way out of the difficulty, sir.” 

“What is it, Evans?” 

“Tr this lady is to see the prisoner, she must for the time 
being become the chaplain of Dunmore.” 

“Evans! I’m surprised at you.” 

“It’s the only way she will get through the gates to-night, 
gir.’’ 


“Can you 


Simultaneously the lady -had thrown herself at the clergy-. 


man’s feet. 

“For the love of mercy, sir, I implore ycu! Remember, I 
am an actress, and to masquerade for a short time in male 
attire is no new experience.” 

“But, my dear madam. think of the risk. If it were to 
get to the ears of the authorities I should be instantly dis- 
missed, and probably you yourself sent to prison. What 
think you, Evans?” 


“Tt is a risk, I’ll admit, sir; but if you will give your con-. 


sent, Mr. Wentworth, I will accompany the lady, and take 
eare she is not questioned by any of the staff.” 

“T don’t like it at’ atl, Evans, and, as a clergyman, I cer- 
tainly ought not to permit it.” 

“But as a man who loves his fellows, Mr. Wentworth.” 

“ Well, yes; I suppose you are right, Evans.” 

Then, after a pause, the chaplain aaded—“It shall be as 
yuu wish. I will go and arrange everything with my sister, 
and if I am doing wrong, I pray you both to ask God to 
forgive me.” 

Ir one of the hospital wards of the great Dunmore Convict 
Esteblishment, No. 44 still lay unconscious. Watson, the 
assistant warder, was on duty when the prison doctor paid 
his usual evening visit. 

“The poor fellow is in a bad way, Watson,” said the doc- 
tor, “and unless th-re is a sudden change, I don’t think he 
ean possibly last through the night. You might send a mes- 
sage to the chaplain, Watson. You know Mr. Wentworth has 
always taken a. great interest in 44,” 


“TI believe Hvans has already gone round to tell him, sir.”* 

“That’s right, Watson, and will you please tell Evans when 
he returns that I will look in again about midnight?” 

A short time later Watson heard the sound of footsteps 
in the corridor, and presently he saw Evans and the clap- 
lain enter the ward. 

“I will relieve you now, Watson,” said Evans, turning to 
the deputy warder. “By the way, has Dz. Anstruther been 
round?” 


“Yes. He was here a few minutes ago, and he promised 


tu look in again about midnight.” © 


After Watson had left the ward, Evans quietly: approached 
the bed, and as he. put some cooling bandages on the con- 
vict’s forehead, No. 44 opened his eyes, and muttered very 


faintly— 


“Evans, is that you?” 

“Yes; I am here,” said the warder, gently. 

“ And the chaplain, Evans?” 

“ He is here, too,” muttered Evans, tremulously. 

“That's right. You see, 1 want to thank you both for all 
your kindness. You have been true friends to me, and with- 
out you, I think I should haye given up long ago; but at last 
I have come to the parting of the ways—even your kindness 
could: not stop tuat. This life has been too much for me— 
it has eaten out my very heart. I am quite ready to go 
home; but before I set out, I just want to tell you that I am 
not the reprobate some people think. I know it can make 
no difference now, but I want to tell you before it is too late 
that I never murdered Philip Ware. You believe me now, 


‘chaplain, don’t you? Why! Mr. Wentworth, what is this?’ 


For the convict had noticed a ring on the chaplain’s finger, 
which at once attracted his attention. Then the convict 
turned to the warder, and with a great effort raised himself. 

“What is the meaning of this, Evans?” muttered 44, excit- 
edly. “This gentleman is not the chaplain of Dunmore!” 

“ No! no!.Arthur,” ‘cried the lady, throwing ber arms around 
his neck, “I am your wife, Kitty. Only keep calm, and I 
wil: explain everything!” 

“ Yes, darling, I will be calm, but tell me quick. My head 
is al} in a whirl. Quick! Kitty, tell me what does this mys- 
ter; mean? I thought you were in the States?” 

“{ only returned last night, darling, and immediately I 
heard of your iJlness ] hurried down to Dunmore; but when 
I got to the prison they refused me admittance. In my 
anxiety to see you I had forgotten all about the necéssary 
permit; but thanks to Mr. Evans and the chaplain, I am 
here. Arthur, for mercy’s sake, look at me! Tell me you 
are going to get better again, for I bring you good ‘news!” 

“Good news!” repeated the convict, eagerly. “What do 
you mean, Kitty?” 

“T mean you are a free man. Listen! During my stay in 
New York, I saw your brother, Clement. I came across him 
near the hotel at which I stayed. He didn’t recognise me, 
but I soon discovered that he had fallen on evil days, and 
was actually selling newspapers in the streets of New York 
to make a living. One day, however, I missed him, and 
fearing that he was ill, I obtained the services of. a detec- 
tive, and this man tracked Clement to his lodgings—a misé- 
rable old shanty in one of the lowest quarters of tne city. 
The detective told me that he thought it was a serious case. 
‘The man is very ill, indeed,’ he said, ‘and I can’t see that 
anybody is looking after him.’’ So I decided to go down 
myself and nurse him, but the detective wouldn’t hear of 
ii. ‘The place isn’t safe for a lady to be in alone,’ he added 

“So to get over the difficulty I masqueraded as a dock 
labourer, and I thank Heaven I did, Arthur, for that was 
how I got at the truth. Night after night, for over a week 
I went down to his place after the performance at the theatre 
was over, and with the detective for a companion I stayed 
until the end. 

“On the night: before your brother died he called me to 
his bedside. 

**@Guess you are an Englishman, stranger?’ he said. 

“¢ Yes,’ 1 replied. ‘And I am glad to say I'll soon be going 
back to the Old Country.’ 

“<¢TLucky beggar!’ he muttered. ‘I wish I was, foe I’m 
about sick ‘of this hole; but I shall never see the Old Country 
again—that terrible journey from California did for me. You 
see I was clean broke, and I had to tramp it all the way! 

“* You've been playing the fool, I can see.’ 
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“¢ Yes, you’re right there, stranger. 
I know. But I won’t bore you with my troubles. 
you say you were going home? 

““*In a few weeks, I expect.’ 

“< Would you mind doing me:a favour when you get back 
to England?’ 

“¢Of course, I will, if it lies in my power.’ 

“*You are very good,’ he replied. — 

“Then he produced a -key, and asked me to unlock a 
drawer. | 

“*Vou will find a large envelope inside. Yes, that’s it! 
When you get back to England——. By the way, though, 
to what part of England are you going? 

“¢To London.’ ; 

“¢Mhat’s splendid. It won’t take you out of your way a 
bit. All I want you to do is to take that envelope to Drury 
Lane Theatre, and hand it personally to Miss Kitty Clive.’, 

“What! Kitty Clive, the actress?’ 

“*Ves! Why? Do you know the lady, stranger?’ 

“<¢T]’ve seen her on the stage, you know. Didn’t she marry 
a gentleman named Le Strange? He was mixed up in a 
murder case and sentenced to penal servitude for life? 

“*Qh! So you know something about it, do you? . 

“*T only know what the papers said at the time, and some- 
how I felt sorry for the young fellow? — 

“ “Why did you feel sorry for him? 

“*‘ Well, to be honest, I didn’t think he was guilty! 

“¢ And you were about right there, stranger, for he wasn’t 
guilty! 

“Then, if Arthur Le Strange was innocent, who murdered 
Philip Ware? 

““y did, .I. Clement Le Strange. Why, bless you, Arthur 
hadn’t the heart to kill a fly. It was like this, you see. 
When father died he left a large sum of money, and my share 
of the estate came to about twenty thousand pounds. At the 
time I was studying for the Bar, but when I received my 
share I suddenly developed a big head. My studies foll off, 
and I eventually got in with a bad lot, and for a time we 
played fast and loose with everything. Arthur at last got 
wind of our doings, and he did his best to pull me together 
again. Several times he visited the “Rag.” If you read the 
case, stranger, you will remember that was the name of our 
rendezvous. “ Well, he used to come there, and often stayed 
until I was ready to go home. At last, however, I grew angry 
with him, and resented his interference. So did the other 
fellows; but, unfortunately, it didn’t keep him away, and one 
night he came with a chum of his—a distintguished Oxford 
undergraduate, named Philip Ware. On that particular night 
we were playing for large stakes, and I was losing heavily. 
About midnight Arthur begged me to go home, but E declined, 
and eventually lost my temper. Then Ware got up and 
rounded on the lot of us. A free fight followed, and in the 
mélée Ware seized me by the arm and pulled me towards 
the door. 

«Come, Clement,” he said, 


When did 


“don’t be a fool!” 


“*But I suppose I must have been mad, for the next. 


moment I wrenched myself free, and, picking up a knife which 
lay on one of the tables near me, stabbed Ware to the heart. 
“sThe rest you know, Stranger, if you read the evidence, 


for we all swore that if was Arthur who killed his friend. 


in a moment of frenzy. Of course we had to say we were 
playing heavily—indeed, we lied abominably, and I was the 
greatest scoundrel of the lot. I always was a coward, but 
I shall never forget the look on my brother's face when the 
Judge sentenced him to death. It wasn’t a look of anger— 
oh, dear, no! It was just a tender, forgiving look that spoke 
more eloquently than words. True, I breathed more freely 
when I heard that the sentence had been commuted to one of 
penal servitude. for life, and a short time afterwards I left 
England. Since then I have been a wanderer on God’s earth. 
Now I am dying, and I want to make what amends I can. 
in that envelope there are papers, duly signed and witnessed, 
which will make my brother Arthur a free man, and that is 
why I want you to take them with you to London. Now, 
stranger, will you promise to do this favour for me? 

“T tried to speak, Arthur, but somehow the words wouldn’t 
coine, and I just buried my face in my hands, and sobbed 
like a child. 

“ Presently, I felt someone pulling at my hand, and when I 
looked I saw. your brother Clement lying on ‘the floor beside 
me, ” 


It’s the best definition. 


~*Where did you get that ring? he cried, boarsely. 

“It was given to me,” I replied. 

“You lie, stranger. That ring belonged to my mother. I 
should know it. again out of a thousand. Tell me, for ‘the 
love of Heaven, what are you doing with it?’ 

“‘My husband. gave it me,’ I said. - 

“‘yYour husband! I don’t understand! Your husband? 
What mystery is this? Take your hands away, and let me 
look into your face again.’ Then he fell back, muttering: 
‘Yes! yes! As sure as there is a God above, you are my 
brother’s -wife! Kitty Clive!’ 

“ Clement died that same night, Arthur, and on the follow- 
ing day I explained everything to my American manager, 
with the result that I got a month’s leave. Since then I have 
travelled night and day with the precious documents pressed 
against my heart. See! Mere they are, Arthur, and you will 
soon be free—and declared innocent before the world!” 

“My darling! My darling! What can I say?’ broke in 
the convict, excitedly. “Look, Kitty! Out yonder I can 
already see -the silver lining. Please God, Convict 44 will 
live again!’ 

Then he sank back on the pillow exhausted, and very soon 
No. 44 was sleeping calmly with his wife's head locked tightly 
in his own. 

It was near midnight when the great actress, accompanied 
by Evans, once more pereed ripooet the streets of Dunmore. 
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Kitty has left the stage now, and with her husbahd—whom 
she at times playfully addresses as “No. 44”—leads a happy 
existence on the extensive Le Strange estate in Devonshire. 
She played many important roles during her distinguished 
career; but she still maintains—and the reader will probably 
agree with her—that her greatest character was played on 
the night when she so successfully impersonated the chaplain 
of Dunmore.—“ Spare Moments.” 


—__$—$_——_____ 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something—have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view; 
Drifting like a helmless vessel. 
Thou canst ne’er to life be tue. 
Half the wrecks that strew life's ocean 
If some star had been their guide, 
Might have now been réling safely, 
But they drifted with the tide. 


Live for something, and live earnest, 
Though the work may humble be, 
By the world of men unncticed, 
Known alone to God and thee. 
Every act has priceless value 
To the architect of fate; 
"lis the spirit of thy doing 
That alone will make it great. 


Live for something—God and angels 
Are thy watchers in the strife; 
And above the smoke and conflict 
Gleams the victors crown of life. , 
Live for somethng—God has given 
Freely of His stores divine; 
Richest gifts of earth and heaven, 
If thou willest, may be thine. 
—Robert Whitaker. 


et 


QUITE SAFE. 

“Tf you put that umbrella in my eye again, as you have 
done twice already,” said the man in the brown overcoat, 
fiercely, “you'll get a broken head.” 

“Tt was as much your fault as mine,” retorted the man 
in the grey ulster. “If you want to kick up a fuss about 
it, I’m ready for you. I'm insured for one thousand pounds 
in the Self-Protective Mutual Association, and I’m craving 
for a broken head.” 

The man in the brown overcoat looked fixedly at the 
other. Evidence of a severe mental conflict was visible in 
his face. At last he spoke. 

“You're safe,” he said, “I’m an agent for that company.” 
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‘CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





By LAUCHLAN M. WATT. 

“I will never believe that Philip is guilty of crime, 
father——” 

~No, Meg,” replied the other, somewhat petulantly, “I 
should not expect you. to do any such thing, because, of 
course, love fis blind!” : 

“And justice, for all men’s brag about her, 1s blindfolded, 
father, dear!’ retorted Meg. 
were open oftener than they are!” 

“Nevertheless, Meg,’ said her father, in a gentler tone, 
“she had the handkerchief removed during her careful scru- 
tiny into the unfortunate affair of Philip Beaton; and nothing 
could keep things from taking their course, painful and bit- 
ver though it was.” 

“Father,” persisted the girl with a deep pain in her voice, 
as if she truly spoke out of her heart, “ Philip, dear Philip, 
was the soul of honour. And, besides, he had no motive that 
would drag him into a disgraceful act. He had no need to 
forge entries and play the thief.” . 

“You forget, Meg, my darling girl,” replied the other, with 
some regret threaded on a sneer, “you forget that he had 
the most powerful motive which can animate a man. He 
was poor——” 

But the girl broke in. ‘“ Yes, father, he was poor, but he 
was making his way. Kverything was before him, and he 
was bound to rise. Besides, he has not been guilty of such 
a display as an increase of money at his disposal might have 
tempted him to make.” 

“No, Meg, you are right; but that’s just where the shoe 
pinches most painfully. The fraud is set in a background of 
meanness and duplicity, fortunately most rare. He was rob- 
bing our firm, and saving up his dishonest gains in order to 
begin life with you, the daughter of one of the partners. 
Can you blame Williams and Northfield for being disgusted 
and indignant over such a mean crime as that?” 

“Still, dad, that’s just, what I don’t see at all proved, for 
there was no trace whatever of anything like hoarded pil- 
fering anywhere.” 

**No; he was too ’cute for that, my dear girl. Do you not 
see it? But we all have no doubt whatever that could we 
snly find out his sceret hiding-place or InN what borrowed 
name he has a bank account somewhere, all would be 
explained. Leave him alone, Meg. Let him go out of your 
afe. He was. not worthy of you!” 

Meg Donald was the only child of Maneel Donald, J.P., of 
Beecileigh, one of the partners of tme firm of Wil- 
liams and Northfield. Mr, Donald had risen to his present 
position of influence and wealth by sheer stubbornness of 
purpose, combined with prudence and economy. But having 
achieved that position, he, like so many of his kind, did not 
intend to lightly throw away his daughter's hand to the first 
who asked for it. A self-made millionaire with a daughter 
has a claim on every bankrupt earldom in the Peerage of the 
realm. But love belongs to an earlier nobility, and before 
Mr. Donald’s opinion was asked at all in toe matter, and ere 
ambition looked upon Meg’s prospects, love put in a claim, 
and would brook no denial. 


Philip Beaton, from Strathspey, strong, hearty, and frank, . 


came to the office of Williams and Northfield, bringing the 
breeziness of the open moorlands with him. Capable and 
willing, with a quick eye and ready brain, there was nothing 
about engineering which he did not understand; while a 
short time on a stool in his father’s office nad given him a 
most useful grasp of accounting; for his father had been a 
lawyer in a little northern town, struggling against poverty 
and ill-health till at last he had been glad to lie down and 
die, leaving his widow to the boy Philip’s care. 

The seven years of Philip’s life with Mr. Donald's firm had 
been strenuous years, and the young northerner had risen 
through them till anyone could feel perfectly safe to prophesy 
a junior partnership at least in the near future. And, more 
and more, by stages unobserved by any in the world, and 
forgotten by themselves, Meg Donald and he became one in 
impulse, thought, and hope. 

Her father was. not well pleased at her choice. He could 
not see Philip Beaton in the transfiguring light through which 
Meg viewed him. To Mr. Donald he was but a clever and 
capable assistant, led by. an indomitable perseverance in the 


“But, oh, how I wish her eyes. 


ea of sure success, but to Meg he was the hero of her 
eart. 

“Are you not throwing away chances that would be wel- 
comed by scores of girls?” her father would ask. “My dear 
Meg, don’t you see you are giving yourself to a penniless 
man, with a mother dependent upon his very poverty?” , 

But she would answer with a laugh: “Oh, I know, dear 
stupid dad, that you dream of dukes and princes for your 
only daughter, but Philip is my prince. I’d rather have him, 
and what his bare hands could earn, than any duke or lord 
whose debts could be so easily paid up with your money, and 
myself thrown in as bonus. No, no, dad!  Siller is little, 
after all; love is better than gold.” : Le 

Meanwhile Philip visited Beechleigh, and Meg and he were 
known as people whose lines of life were being skilfully 
entangled by that fearless spinner of indissoluble destinies— 
—love, whose hand has.drawn together what the seas have 
sundered. He gave himself no _ holidays. He spent no 
money lightly. He toiled day and night with one dominating 
purpose, faithful to one ideal. But at one stroke fell the 
blow which nobody had dreamed of, and from a direction 
absolutely unforeseen. 

Herbert Flip was a sub-bookkeeper in the firm, and having 
been by some years longer than Philip Beaton in their service, 
resented bitterly the latter’s speedy promotion, for Philip, 
besides his ordinary work, had the personal care of the ledger 
cf his department. To Philip, the scarlet and yellow tie, the 
striped waistcoats, and general fortissimo style and charac 
ter of Mr. Flip, were most repugnant; and Flip, of course, 
became all the more deeply resolved to bide his time fill 
oppoifunity should ripen his revenge. . ; 

So it came that, just at the Christmas balance, when Philip 
had left early to go to Beechleigh to arrange with Meg about 
some church soiree in which she was interested, Herbert Flip 
was carefully auditing and checking vouchers and entries and 
comparing pass-books. Philip’s ledger and books occupied a 
great deal of attention; so much, indeed, that Flip stayed 
late, and came back again at night to do justice to the task 
involved. And about midnight he sprang from his stool and 
telephoned to Mr, Donald along the private wire to Beech- 
leigh; and, after a quiet talk, put away the books, turned 
out the lights, and walked softly, with a glad heart, home. 

Next day, being Christmas Day, the employees of Messrs, 
Williams and Northfield had a holiday. Philip Beaton and 
Meg Donald were at Beechleigh. The air was crisp and 
clear, and the beautiful garden, which was the pride of Mr. 
Donald, lay temptingly quiet outside the open window. They 
were talking of the time that seemed drawing nigh when 
love’s dream might become a reality. 

“T know, of course, darling Meg,” said Philip, “that your 
father only tolerates my coming here, because he loves you 
as much as I do. He cannot brace himself up sufficiently to 
vex you by barring the door of Beechleigh in my face, for I 
must seem a penniless adventurer in his eyes!” 

“But, Philip, foolish dear,” Meg answered; “I never set 
money alongside of love. You know that, don’t you, IfI 
were a knight I’d rather have the right of wearing as my 
crest a burning or a bleeding heart than a bag of guineas or 
a registered trade mark. Love is all, my dearest. If we 
love each other and if health fs given us, what need we fear 
even if you were as penniless as——” 

“But, Meg, I am content to wait till love’s light leads us 
to some home of’our own. And you will wait, too, dearest. 
I have strength of mind and purpose enough for the two of 
us, and it is wonderful what fortune holds for two strong 
hands.” 

“And two true hearts, darling Philip!” murmured Meg, 
with a far-away look in those brave eyes of hers, as though 
she saw things spiritual—promises and prophecies for the 
days that were to be. ; 

And these true lovers did not dream of a hard world, with 
heart-breaking gibes and dark-browed scorn, standing straight 
across love’s path to gladness. But it would be a shame to 
listen to the countless schemes -of sweethearts fond and true 
which these talked over there. ; 

While they were thus together, dreaming their dreams, the 
firm of Williams and Northfield were met.in secret conclave 
as the result of the midnight message of Mr. Flip. It was 
quite evidently -a startling revelation that had been given 
them. The ledger lay on the table. Its leaves had been. 
turned hither and thither, held up to the light, examined and 
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commented upon, a-dozen times. Some odd papers and 
roa aa along with a bank pass-book, lay also betore 
eln. : 

Old Mr. Williams, the senior partner, now very seldom in 
contact with the business, was indignant. Mr. Nortufield 
was thunderstruck and speechless, while Mr. Donald looked 
deeply vexed and hurt. The senior at last fotind coberent 
utterance. 

“Where is the thief? Let him be confronted with-his 
work,” he cried. “‘ There can be no denial of guilt, I fancy, 
with all the evidence that has been before’ us.” 


Mr, Donald replied: “I could not have believed it of 
Beaton, a man of excellent, outstanding parts like him ae 

“It’s just that excellence of ability perverted which makes 
the great and clever criminal,” interjected Mr. Williams. 
“T’d like to ask him a thing or two which might let some 
much-needed light in upon the sub‘ect.” 

“But where is he to be had?’ asked Mr. Northfield. 
may be on his way to America by this time.” 

Mr. Donald looked much distressed and uncomfortable as 
he said: “I fancy he may be at present in: my house——” 

A flush of intuition passed across the face of Mr. North- 
field, and he cried: “‘Oh, yes, of course, your—— But, of 
cours, perhaps—you might get a hold of him-———” 

Mr. Donald said nothing, but, lifting the telephone receiver 
from his table, rang up Beechleigh. It was Philip Beaton 
himself. who replied cheerily, agreeing to come at once to the 
office, while wondering what sudden business could have 
emerged demanding his presence on such a day. 

Soon those perturbed old gentlemen heard him coming 
through. the clerks’ room, greeting Flip, who was there in 
attendance, and the voice of Meg chimed in like a silvery 
music in dccompaniment to the rich bass of his Christmas 
greeting. 

He seemed astonished at the meeting, and looked ques- 
tioningly at the books and at the faces of the partners. Meg 
also swept an inquiring glance round the table, and said to 
her father: 

“T didn’t know it was a business gathering. I thought 
Philip and I would be going on to the people’s concert later. 
But I'll not wait——” And she quietly wiihdrew. 

When the door was shut, Mr. Williams said: “Be seated, 
Mr. Beaton. We are sorry to have to ask you to con. here 
to-day so suddenly, but we find in your books certain things 
which perplex us sorely, and are much in need of an expla- 
nation.” 

“Tl be very pleased,” said Philip. But the other went on: 

“There are erasures beyond all reason—altered summations 
and all the signs of a huge dishonesty——” 

“Not in my books,” said Philip, very quietly. 

“In your books, Beaton, unfortunately,” persisted the other. 
“And some explanation is, of course, required. Here, before 
me, I have carefully noted it all. In this year alone I find 
a clever attempt to obliterate the track of several hundred 
pounds. Where have they gone, Beaton?’ 


Philip drew nimself up, paie. and quiet. “I understand not 
a word of what you say, sir. My hand has made not a 
single erasure, nor have I tampered with a solitary entry in 
my books——” 

“Facts are invincible, however, Beaton,” interjected Mr. 
Williams, who seemed to have taken the office of inquisitor- 
in-chief upon him. “They cannot be explained away or 
brushed aside by a bluff denial. Have you had demands 
upon you of late?’ : 
“No,” Phiiip answered. “I have neither had demands 
nor have I been spending otherwise than most prudently. 
But my private expenditure has nothing to do with——” 

“Pardon me; it has all to do with what’s before us. Have 
you your personal cash book at hand?’ 

“TY don’t admit your right to ask for such a production, 
Mr. Williams. But even if I did, I could not comply with 
your request, for I burned the book this morning.” 

As if a shock of thunder had fallen upon them the three 
partners looked at one. another. 

“Ah! yaid Mr. Williams. “May we ask your reason for 
such incendiarism?’ 

“No, sir, you may not. That is my own business, and 
bears no intermeddling.” was Philip’s stern reply. 

“We are sorry for that answer. Mr. Beaton,” continued the 
other. “And we feel sure you will yourself ret recret it For 
we did not anticipate that you had anything to hide, although 
in your bank pass-book, which we found, it would seem you 





“He 


have recently: dealt with practically the amount involved in 
yeur erasures. Can you explain?” 

“That,” said rhilip, “is espionage, and not inquiry. It is 
noi a mode employed among geute:eu. The t.ansaction 
recorded in my bank pass-book is a perfecily private oue, and 
uovoedy in all the worid bas the r.guat of intcrference with .t 
—a matter, indeed, almost sacred to me.” 

There was a brief silence in the room, and then Mr. Wil- 
liams resumed: 

“Tt is an unfortunate pesition you take up, Mr. Beaton. 
And unless you tell us where that money referred to has its 
Iccation at the present time I can do notiing but telephone 
for the police. Do you see ‘the dilemma you force upon us? 
We cannot shut our eyes to\ perfectly apparent fraud, much 
as we regret the downfall of such promise as undoubtedly 
was yours.” 

“Gentlemen,” was Philip’s reply, ~I cannot understand 
this matter. I am perfectly at sta. But if you think it is a 
matter for the police, I am sorry I canasi beip you.” 

The three partners held a short consaitation in whispers, 
and then Mr. Donald spoke: 

“Beaton,” he said, “ your relationship with me differs from 
that with. the other gentleman here. But we cannot get over 
the erasure. It, of course, never struck any of us to doubt 
the accuracy of your figures, for we twast#d you implicitly. 
Yes, had it not been for these erastres. I would not have 
believed it possible; but more than mere explanation is due 
to us. Do you not see that this is so, Beaton?” And he 
paused as if for a reply. 

But Philip said: “I am sorry thar this has happened, but 
my corscience is perfectly at ease. I have don no dishonest 
action, nor have I been guilty at any time of an unstraight- 
forward thought. I can give no expiacavop, and I fear no 
inquiry, but in my private affairs I abscbctetw decline to bear 
unwarranted scrutiny.” 4 

The three partners left the room for a few minutes, and 
then on their return Mr. Williams said: 

“Mr. Beaton, it is with sincere rest that I have to tell 
you that in the face of the position you bare assumed regard- 
ing this matter there is nothing left for ws but to communi- 
cate with the police.” 

And so saying, he telephoned to the mearest station for an 
inspector to come along. At the same time he summoned a 
cab for the step that was now irev tithe. ; 

And so it was that when Meg returned to Beechleigh that 
evening she learned that he who was to ber the very prince 
of love lay in a police cell, a prisoner with a grave charge 
over his head and bitter silence in his heart. For, whatso- 
ever his seeret was, he had resolved to bar it close witbin 
the holiest recesses of his soul 

It passed like a horrible dream—the trial, the exhibition 
of the ledger and the pass-books, the gapble and gossip of 
altered entries, and burned books And that pale, proud- 
faced Scotsman sat through it with his thin lips sealed in 
silence. The judge looked kindly open him. and said: 

“Have you no explanation of the desunation of the sum 
mentioned in your bank pass-boek, so suspiciously like that 
which has been enibezzled?’ . 

“No, my lord,” was the reply. “I don't believe that an 
embezzlement has taken place. And if ft has I am not guilty 
of it, for the very erasures are not mine. I am perfectly 
innocent of any crime. And with reference to the transac- 
tion referred to in my bank passbook, coupled with the 
destruction of my private cash-book, of which so much has 
been made, I have only to say that these are private matters 
about which my lips, are absolutety sealed—not for my own 
sake—for the sake of others who are not here to speak.’ 

Nothing but that could be extracted from him, and there 
was but one conclusion evident when five years’ penal servi- 
tude was pronounced upon him. It fell like a stunning blow 
on him, and he was half carried down the stair leading to the 
cells below the dock. 

A blue-eyed girl in court knit her brows and kept herself 
from fainting by sheer will power as she saw the prisoner 
removed. : 

“He is not guilty,” she said to herself. “ And were all the 
world here, shonting its scorn, I'd stand beside him when his 
day comes round again.” 

But it was a-weary while she had to wait. On went the 


dragging days, till eighteen months of separation cruelly 


crawled away through pain. Meg grew thinner, and a tense 
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look deepened on her face, but her heart still held, as to a 


frn: anchorage, to her resolute faith in Philip. 

“I never can forget-—-I never can believe, though all the 
world should swear it!” was her constant comfort for her 
sricken heart. , 

The vacant place in Williams and Northfield’s had soon 
teen filled, but by a perfect outsider; and MHerbert Flip’s 
chagrin at seeing the reward he had so schemed for pass 
frem his grasp was utterly unspeakable. He carried about 
with him a bitter discontent. 
Philip out of the way, he had only to put his foot on Philip’s 
round of the ladder to climb, as Philip was ciimbing, into 
besiness success, and possibly into the heart of Meg wonald, 
who would surely be disgusted at the memory of her friend- 
sip with a man, now a criminal. for what bad seemed a 
s=est mean and selfish crime. But he was astonished to find 
teat the very opposite had happened; and he saw that, 
though he had not been brought prominently forward in the 
zmravelment of Fuilip Beaton’s apparent guilt, he was now 
relegated to a lower place than ever. 

Meantime, within the walls of the gaol, the dreary round 
@: prison life carried Philip with it, dazed. and with an ach- 
‘ax brain, like a man bound on the wheel. The knowledge 
that he was perfectly innocent of all crime, and the fact that 
so much that had been spoken of in examination and at his 
trial had been quite unintelligible to him, combined with the 
feeling of injury and resentment against that probing inquisi- 
tiveness which strove to have a scrutiny of the secret that lay 
within his. heart, oppressed him like a wound which would 
sot heal. He kept telling himself that the time would pass 
more rapidly than he could count, and set every day as it 
went seemed to leave footprints of agony bebind it across 
kis heart. In vain he tried to make the daily routine crush 
remembrance. He could but cling to the memory of his last 
words with Meg, and the flash of her eyes as she told him 
that she still believed in his honour, and would wait. 

; ene brave, dear Philip,” she said. “Love will win through 
= Me ‘ 

How ‘the ache in his heart and the throb in his brain, beat- 
ime towards madness, clung about that phrase, till some- 
times in the darkness of his cell it seemed to be set to a 
sothing music. 

Mr. Donald himself could not shake off a thought of the 
man he had trusted, and whom his daughter loved so deeply. 
Sometimes he wondered why he had refused to explain what 
seemed to be simple enough elements of suspicion in the case 
a2zainst him. 

“TI suspect, father, that that creature Ftip bad more than 
mere zeal for virtue in his action when he made his pretended 
discovery,” said Meg one evening as they sat together. 

“It was no pretended discovery, my dear Meg—that is the 
tragedy of the thing,” her father replied. “There were the 
alterations and. apparent shortages, the false summations and 
Sslances covered skilfully by the ’cute artifices of a clever 
éeceiver—and every trace destroyed with no valid explanation 
efered. What do you make of that?” 

“If only I'd had the chance I think Philip would have told 
we why he had destroyed his own books, and where his own 
savings had gone so mysteriously.” 

“Oh, no doubt—and how those Savings amounted to the 
Szure they did! A plausible enough story could be got to 
satisfy you, my dear girl. But let's speak no more about 
it Put it out of your head.” 

“Out of neither head nor heart can the thought of him 
€ver pass, father,” she replied, wearily; “nor the certitude 
that the creature Flip, though he kept in the background at 
the time of the crisis, had hopes of great good to himself, 
filing out of the wreckage of a better man’s life. But we 
shall see. I have both faith and patience, and can wait.” 

That night Mr. Donald sat late in his smoking-room long 
@iier al] the house had gone to rest. It was a sultry night 
aed thick darkness Jay like a pall upon the world. A heavy 
curtain was drawn across the open door leading to the lawn. 

He rose at fast with a yawn and went over to his desk, 
where he busied himself with some documents, till he seemed 
@esly engrossed in thelr contents. In the midst of his rami- 
mztions he gazed abstractedly towards the curtain, and as he 
@i co it swayed ever so lichtly. though there was no wind 
strTring. He looked again at it without a word, and there 
seemed to be some acitation disturbing it. Still without a 
wird, and making no sign. he moved some of his papers and 
apened a drawer as if to put these away for the night, but 


He had dreamed that, with- 


in reality he took a loaded revolver which for years had been 
lying there in readiness. As he did so the curtain was lightly 
drawn apart, and a revolver barrel emerged aimed point 
blank at him. But that very moment Mr. Donald fired a 
couple of shots in immediate succession right at the threaten- 
ing weapon before him. A shuut came from behind the 
curtain as the revolver fell from the hand of the intruder, 
whose fingers had evidently been hurt, and with a groan a 
masked stranger fell forward, swooning, to the floor. Mr. 
Donald went to his side, and saw that his aim had been per- 
fect, for before the intruder could fire a shot his hand had 
been shattered, while the second bullet had pierced his chest. 
_ “So much for some cowboy’s practice!” said he as he rang 
the bell, and the butler and a crowd of frightened servants, 
clinging to one another, and with a host of hastily-snatched 
nondescript weapons, came shrinking into the room. Meg, in 
her dressing-gown, rushed past them to see that her father 
was unburt, and then she hastily stooped and plucked away 
the mask from the fallen man. There, to the astonishment 
of all, lay the pale face of Herbert Flip, the clerk of Messrs. 
Williams and Nortbfield, his eyes shut fast in a deadly swoon. 
A “‘fiessenger was at once despatched for the police, and a 
doctor summoned by telephone, while the unconscious man 
was lifted and laid on a couch. ; 

There was many a private meeting and consultation in 
Beechleigh in the ensuing week, but privacy set its seal on 
everything. Only a detective was continually in the room 
where the wretched Flip was lying. 

The constable, the crown prosecutor, the partners of the firm 
came and went. And one night a carriage, closely cur- 
tained, drove to the smoking-room door, and a man, with the 
terrible garb of a convict, and with the scars of solita"y 
agony on his brow and cheek, sat down at a table with other 
quiet, earnest men. He started to hear himself addressed 
by a name, and not through the hideously desolating medium 
of a number. . 

“Mr. Beaton,” said old Williams in a subdued and shame- 
faced manner, “you are here to be identified by the man Flip 
upstairs in order that. you may be cleared of the charge you 
have been lying under. He declares he was the guilty per- 
son who, noaving squandered on low pursuits money of our 
firm, shifted the suspicion on you by an elaborate scheme of 
erasures and forgeries when the balance came round. We 
feel there is much to be done in atonement for a dreadful 
error. None of us seem to have understood the situation, 
but your own silence complicated the issues. Now we are 
satisfied that Flip’s confession, under fear of death, is true, 
but we are not clear that you have also been suffering in 
some mysterious way in which we may be yet able to help 
you. Why did you burn your own books? And what was 
the meaning of your mysterious bank transaction with what 
seemed so like the very sum involved in the embezzlement? 


‘What you tell us will be kept sacred, but it will at once 


clear away all clouds that may still linger between you and 
our absolute confidence.” 

The dazed look that comes inte a man’s eyes through the 
silence of a prison life lifted suddenly from Philip Beaton’s 
face, and he said: x 

“Now I clearly understand and follow you. Before I was 
outraged and indignant at your inquisitiveness, probing into 
my privacy. My fatuher, in his ill-health and struggle in the 
north, felt bitterly his responsibility for some moneys which 
he had invested disastrously for some poor widows who had 
trusted him. From papers and memoranda which fell into 
my hands I fotnd how keenly this weighed upon him when 
he lay dying, and as my scanty enough savings had been 
fortunately placed I found myself able to meet my father's 
obligations, and clear the honour of his dead dust. That 
done, I destroyed all trace of it, lest the eyes of those who 
had no right to look should see and miscomprehend——” | 

“T see!” said Mr. Williams. ‘“ And you kept your father’s 
secret!” 

“It would have died with me!” said Philip. 

There fell a silence among them, and then each and all 
shook hands with him and asked forgiveness. The door 
opened suddenly, and Meg came in. She started as she saw 
the group, and did not at first recognise the desolate-looking 
figure in that garb fit only for the outcast dead. At last it 
flashed across her heart. 

“My darling!” she exclaimed, and, leaping forward, kissed 
him, with loving words, regardiess of the Jookers-on, whose 
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eyes were filled with tears. “Are you free-at last? I knew 
you were not aught but true and. brave!” - 

It was not long before Philip stood again in Beechleigh. 
It was enough for the world to know that he was taken in 
as a partner of the very firm that had sent him to gaol as 
an embezzler and a forger. But the world never heard more 
of Mr. Herbert Flip, thorgh in a backwood township, 
a-‘cringing figure might answer to that name if suddenly, like 
a whip-lash, flung at it in its passing. © 
“In his dressing-room to-day Sir Philip Beaton keeps a 
framed document, signed with the name of the great- Queen 
Hmpress, pardoning him for a crime he never committed. 
It is long since the wedding bells rang out their merry peal, 
and there is laughter of little ones in the great home of the 
prosperous city merchant. 

Sometimes the remembrance.of a dark and bitter time 
comes over these two true hearts in hours of quiet gladness, 
and they seal their faith in the heraldry of their house with a 
kiss as warm as of old. 
words can never die from out my heart. Love is greater than 
gold, and wins the victory, over more than gold can buy.”— 
‘People’s Friend.” : 


—<$<$<—_<-____ 
HOW SHE CAUGHT HIM. 





When the engagement of Mary Applegate to Robert Black 
was announced, most of the young lady’s friends asked one 
another how on earth she managed to catch him. 

““She’s twenty-seven,’ they added, “ouly passably good- 
looking, and everyone knows that for years she has been 
unsuccessfully striving to find a desirable husband.” 

A chat with her old friend, Charlie Wriothesley, showed 
Mary that she must pose as a serious, intelligent young 
woman to have any chance. 

Robert soon took an _ interest in the intelligent, well- 
dressed, pleasant-looking, if hardly handsome, girl who 
listened eagerly to his most serious conversation and sur- 
prised him with’ the range of her knowledge and soundness 
of her judgment in agreeing with all his views after thought- 
ful discussion. 

Robert was far too busy with politics to know much about 
society or its gossip; and Mary was right in her assumption 
that he at first would be ignorant of everything about her or 
her history; but the poor girl could not prevent her rivals 
and their allies from telling tales concerning her and her 
quest for a husband, and, although relying upon what he 
assumed to be his judgment of human character, Robert 
disbelieved nearly all that was told him, there remained in 
his mind an unpleasant feeling that Mary Applegate might 
be a charming, intelligent young lady, but was also a dan- 
gerous flirt and a schemer. 

_ Suddenly Robert was called to the metrepolis on business, 
but made a promise to return in two days, and poor Mary 
added another to her collection of sleepless nights. 

Next morning Mary ate no breakfast, and, on plea of head- 
ache, went up early to her room. At midday she jumped 
off the sofa on which she had been lying, with a look of 
excitement in her eyes. 

“T’ll do it!” she said to herself. “It’s a desperate trick— 
it’s a wretched trick—it’s shameful; but they say ‘all’s fair 
in love or war,’ though I’m sure that’s quite untrue.” 

She sat down and began to write. Her first letter was 
addressed to Robert. It was short and simple. She ven- 
tured to remind him that he had promised to bring from 
his town house two or three books which she was eager to 
read. 

The next letter was addressed to her friend, Charlotte 
Cilaireville. The four pages of the first sheet were mere 
gossip and friendly chatter; the rest of the letter must be 
set out verbatim: 

“And now I must tell you of a more serious matter—of 
one’ concerning which I can hardly speak, and, indeed, could 
not unbosom myself except to you alone in this wide 
world. For the first time in my life Ihave come to know 
the meaning of the word ‘love.’ I am in love, and hope- 
lessly; and, oh! he is such 4 splendid man—not physically, 
perhaps, though he is very good-locking—but he has a 
large, well-stocked mind. I fear that something has crept 


“Ah, dearest, Philip says, “your. 


between us, and that, perhaps, now knowingly, he believes 

I am only a schemer. Why can’t something happen to 

‘show the falsehood of that? To think that, if I were only 

rich, he would know that-I am sinvere! I can’t write any 

more, dear, and I am becoming a wreck.—Your unhappy 
old friend, Mary.” 

Mary dropped one or two real tears over the letter—she 
was very sorry for herself and far from confident about her 
plans—then she carefully put the first sheet of the long 
letter into. an envelope and addressed it to Miss Charlotte 
Claireville,” and she took the rest of the letter, and aiso the 
letter to Robert, and put them together into an envelope, 
which she addressed to him. After this she changed her 
dress, did up her hair, sponged her eyes with cold -water, 
mailed the two letters, and ate a big hunch. : 

On his return Robert Black found Mary sitting under a 
tree in. the gardep, looking very pictureaque. Her cheeks 
flushed when he came toward her. He did not guess that 
this: was in consequence of guilt. 

“ Mary,” he said, speaking with difficulty, “you have done 
a clumsy and-I an ungentlemanly thing.” 

“What is it?’ she asked. 

“In your letter to me, by accident you enclosed part of a 
letter to someone else.” 

She gave a most artistic little ex jon, and guilt 
flushed her cheeks again most becomingty;’he did not ascribe 
the flush to guilt. 

“Oh, give it me—give it me she called out. “Give it 
back! You haven’t——” 

“T will give you your letter only om one condition,” he 
answered. 

“A condition?” 

“ Yes—that you give me the writer.” 

And that was how she caught bim 


FE 


“HE OROWNETH THE YEAR WITH HIS GOODNESS." 


He crowneth the year with His goodness!” the grain 
Crowded storehouse and bi: 

The fruit, fully ripened, lies blushing. the harvests 
Are safe gathered in. 

While chill are the days of the winter, with skies 
That are sombre and drear, 

Wide, wide o’er the land He bestoweth his bountiful 
Kindness and cheer. 


“He crowneth the year with His goodness!” far,. far. 

_QOer land and oer man, 

With longing the wayfaring pilgrim shall turn 
To the homestead again. 

Joy! joy! to the happy homecoming, where loved ones 
Await his return: 

The table with dainties is erowded, the festal fires. 
Merrily burn. 


“He crowneth the year with His goodness!” our Father; 
A song we would raise, 
A tribute of love and thanksgiving, a pxan 
Of jubilant praise: ; 
For health, peace, and life, with its blessings,’ the care 
That hath guarded our ways; 
And, oh! for Thine own loving favour, the goodness 
That crowneth our days.” 3 ~ 
Mrs. A. M. Tomillngon, 
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2 CAUSED IT. 

“Never heard’ ¢7hat broke up their friendship? Dear 
me! I thought everyone had heard that. Banks is engaged, 
you know.” lyr 

“Oh, yes! I’ve heard that. Was Danks in love with the 
same girl?” 

“No, no. Not at all. But Danks saw her 
Banks’ room, and asked whose it was.” 

“*It’s a picture of my fiancee,’ said Banks, complacently. 

“Danks examined it critically, and then put tt down, with 
the remark that she must be very rich. I don’t know what 
happened after that; but Danks was taken to the hospital, 
and Banks was not seen out of doors for a month,” . 
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THE COINER GANG. 


. ‘By CADOZA MILLIE. 
(Author of “ Downey,” “Gipsy,” “German Jack,” etc.) 


The Commissioner of Police entered the office at 9 a.m. 
sharp—an hour earlier than was his usual wont, hurried to . 
his sanctum, and immediately rang his office bell vigorously. 
His summons was promptly answered by an orderly, whom 
the Commissioner instructed to inform the metropolitan 
superintendent and the inspector and sub-inspector of the 
central division that he, the Commissioner, wished to inter- 
view them immediately. 

The three officers proceeded to the chief’s sanctum with 
alacrity, and it at once became evident to everyone on the 
premises that something out of the ordinary was on the 
programme for the day, and many were the speculations 
voiced as to the. reason of the ‘Commissioner’s early arrival 
and summons to his lieutenants. “ Promotions, perhaps,” 
suggested one. There had been talk in the office for some 
days past of the probable retirement of some of the derelict 
seniors in country districts. ‘Hardly think it can be that,” 
opined another; “to my mind there was an air of feverish 
worry on the chief’s face as he passed in, just as there is 
when something has gone wrong.” ‘“ Maybe,’ commented 
another, “he’s got wind of some fresh murder or big bur- 
glary business; but there is nothing in the morniug papers 
on those lines.” , 

After a lapse of some fifteen minutes, the three officers 
emerged from the sanctum and proceeded to the super.’s 
office, where they remained closeted some minutes in confer- 
ence formulating plans and procedure for the guidance of 
their subordinate officers. The superintendent, accompanied 
by his inspector and sub-inspector, then repaired to the 
board-room, where several men of the C.I.D. were awaiting 
their orders for the day’s duty. Some of the cream of’ 
detective experts were among the number. These, together 
with some picked men from among the others, were 
instructed to repair to the super.’s office to receive instruc- 
tions so soon as the super. had disposed of their comrades 
and sent them on their various missions. 


“What's up?” queried each of his comrade. 

In answer, may be narrated what had already taken 
place in the Commissioner’s office. 

“Bring your chairs to the table and seat yourselves 
where you can handle these and examine them closely,” said 
the Commissioner, the while pointing to what appeared to 
be some half hundred sovereigns which lay scattered upon 
the table. ‘The manager of the Imperial Bank brought 
them to me at my house at'a very late hour last night— 
too late to make any move in the maiter. Examine them 
earefully and see what you can make of them.” 

The three officers drew up chairs close to the table, and, 
taking some of the coins, examined them- minutely, jingling 
them one against another, and ringing them upon the wood- 
work of the table. Then the inspector, taking a sovereign 
from his pocket, compared it carefully with several of the 
coins before him; then, rising and advancing to the fire- 
place, he dropped. his own and one of the other coins, alter- 
natively, upon the metal plate of the fender. 

The Commissioner had remained seated, silently watching 
every movement, and keenly scrutinising each man’s face 
as the examination proceeded. 

‘“‘Well, what do you make of it?” he queried, his glance 
at the moment fixed on the inspector. 

“It has the ring of the genuine—not the slightest differ- 
ence between the ring of this one and my own,” rejoined 
the inspector. 

“TI cannot see anything amiss with them. Are‘they sup- 
posed to be spurious, sir?’ questioned the superintendent. 

For some moments the Commissioner made no reply; he 
was watching the sub-inspector and awaiting his pronounce- 
ment. “They seem all right, so far as I can judge,” said 
the sub. 

“Yes,” exclaimed the Commissioner, “they do seem all 
right—they have the ring of the genuine coin, and to the 
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eye, even the practised eye, they appear to be genuine; but 
the manager of the Imperial assured me last night that the 
Melbourne Mint authorities had just pronounced them to be 
counterfeit. It was nearly midnight when these coins were 
handed to me at my house. They are all of the same coin- 
age, and the wofst feature in the business is, so the manager 
of the Imperial informed me, other metropolitan banks have 
been handling similar coinage, and the issue covers a period 
ot several weeks back, as is evidenced by the fact that a 
search in the bank’s vaults: brought to light some in bags 
that had been placed in the vaults ten weeks ago.” 

The officers listened in amazement to the Commissioner’s 
announcement. 

“TI have never before seen such clever counterfeits, and 
I’ve handled a good many in my time,” remarked the super- 
intendent; “besides being a fac simile of the Mint coinage, 
there is that genuine ring—quite a new feafure in counter- 
feits.” He was turning over some of the coins upon his 


palm while thus remarking, and there was an air of doubt 


upon his visage and in his manner of speech as he con- 
tinued: ‘Yet the banks, and, above all, the Mint, ought to 
know, and if they say so, well——” 
“Hang it all, they have said so!” interrupted the Com- 
missioner. “All the banks have been handling them, and, 
probably, they would have continued to do so but for a 
quite accidental discovery as to their spurious nature. Two 
days ago Mr. Kaddiski, the well-known chemist, when cash- 
ing a client’s cheque at the Imperial, drew the sum in sover- 
eigns, two of which he subsequently handed to his daughter. 
Miss Kaddiski, on observing that the coins were both new 
and of uniform coinage, decided to have them made into 
earrings and present them to a yourg lady friend. Yester- 
day she took them to Jownosky, the manufacturing jeweller, 


instructed him, and left the presumed sovereigns with him. 


As Jownosky happens to have a lot of orders on hand, his 
men are working overtime, and last evening, after returning 
from tea, one of them was instructed to bore the coins in 
readiness for further operation. The boring process dis- 
closed the non-genuineness of the coins. Word was at once 
sent to Miss Kaddiski at her father’s residence, informing 
her of the jewellers discovery. ; 

“Mr. Kaddiski, although it was then after eight o’clock, 
motored to the Imperial and reported to the manager what 
he had learned from Mr. Jownosky’s messenger. Some of 
the bank’s staff were working late, the accountant and 
head teller being among the number. The manager, after a 
few hurried words with the teller, proceeded with Mr. 
Kaddiski, in that gentleman’s car, to Jownosky’s business 
premises in Little Collins-street. A brief interview with 
the proprietor and his workman sufficed to convince both 
gentlemen of the spurious nature of the coins, which were 
now handed to Mr. Kaddiski, and, by him, to the manager. 
The latter, on reaching the bank, at once gave instructions 
for an examination of the gold specie in currency, with a 
view to ascertain if the bank had in its keeping more coins 
of a similar nature. 

“As a result of the bank official’s search. like coins were 
found amongst the gold specie in the tellers currency, 
also a considerable sum in the vaults, and some, at least, of 
these coins had been placed there ten weeks earlier. Late 
as the hour was when all this was discovered, the manager 
beat up one of the officials of the Mint and secured - his 
verdict before coming to me.” . 

The Commissioner paused a moment, and something like 
an sigh escaped his lips ere he added: 

“The manager rang me up on the ’phone at breakfast 
this morning, and informed me that already some of the 
other banks—the managers of which he had communicated 


‘with last night—nave informed him that similar coihage is 


in the hands of their institution. Evidently the banks have 
made a special cal] on their officers. At the present moment 
every bank in the city is, no doubt, overhauling all its gold; 
presently, no doubt, the banks all over Melbourne will be 
ringing us up. In the meantime, ‘you have the case as it 
now stands. Put all our best men on it; spare nothing, 
spare no one, and lose no time.” 

‘As the officers rose from their chairs, the superintendent 
queried: “And the bank possesses no clue as to whom it 
may have received these counterfeit coins from?” 

“ Absolutely none; I fear we have the toughest case: in 
hand in this affair that has come our way for years past.” 
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Some detailed instructions were then given by the Com- 
missioner, and the trio adjourned to the super.’s office to 
discuss the preliminaries. 

Presently the offices of the C.1I.D. presented a scene of 
unusual bustle and excitement; telephone bells were ringing 
almost incessantly; detectives and messengers were hurry- 
ing to and fro from one office to another; criminal albums 
and criminal record registers were in strong demand; note- 
books were much in evidence; officers compared notes and 
exchanged views. Sister States’ albums and records were 
carefully overhauled in obedience to the Commissioner’s 
mandate: “You must locate every known or reputed or sus- 
peeted coiner; any accomplice or any associate of counter- 
feiters. Any such must be deemed a suspect unless he can 
be satisfactorily accounted for, no matter where he may be 
located, and no matter what State he may hail from.” 


Within half an hour of the Commissioner’s arrival at the 
office, about a score of the smartest men of the C.1.D. were 
out on their preliminary “clue” errand. Two, with some 
of the coins in their possession, proceeded to the office of an 
assayer, with a view to ascertain of what composite metals 
the coins were composed. The expert examined one of the 
coins minutely, then repaired to an adjoining room, where 
he remained several minutes. Returning to the room in 
which the officers awaited him, he exclaimed: “This indi- 
cates a new development in counterfeiting; the composites 
and components made use of differ materially from all I 
have hitherto assayed; it will require more than a cursory 
inspection to solve the problem as to metals and quantities. 
However, if you call in after lunch, I will have the assay 
ready for you.” 

It was a late hour in the evening when the expert made 
his announcement—an announcement which went to prove 
that the coiners were past-masters at the game. Some 
scorching times followed for the ex-criminal who happcned 
to be a bit “flush” of money at the time. His possession 
of even a pound or two had to be accounted for to the 
satisfaction of the police or he had to suffer durance vile; 
the domicile of every suspect was minutely searched and 
the individual subjected to close surveillance. Recidivistes 
from neighbouring States were ordered to immediately quit 
the State or “be dealt with according to law” as persons 
“illegally at large in the State.” 


Throughout the residential areas of the metropolis and its. 


numerous suburbs pertinent inquiries were instituted as to 
the residential presence of any stranger within the preced- 
ing three months. Day after day a score or more indefati- 
gable, energetic experts of the Criminal Investigation 
Department prosecuted an active search and inquiry. Night- 
fall saw them still zealously pursuing their quest. Morning 
by morning found them at headquarters comparing notes 
and handing in their reports of work performed and result- 
ant failure. They had been entrusted with a big order, 
and they were sadly handicapped in the execution of it. 
‘None of the banks were able to offer the slightest clue. 
The Commissioner had advised secrecy and silence by the 
banks as affording a chance that the perpetrators of the 
crime, believing it to be still undiscovered, would presently 
make another tender to some one of the banks, and the 
capture of at least one person would be assured. Sensa- 
tional crimes, however, will out. As the Commissioner had 
feared would be the case, the main facts had been whispered 
to the press, and the evening paper had dished up a whole 
column under sensational headlines—‘ Great Frauds on City 
Banks.” “Wholesale Circulation of Bogus Sovereigns. 
Next day the morning papers each had a detailed account 
of the whole affair. 

“No hope of any fresh attempt after that,” exclaimed the 
Commissioner, in angry chagrin, as he threw his news- 
sheet aside; “that is nothing more ner less than a foghorn 
warning to the criminals,” 

A month passed, then a murder case supplanted the sen- 
sation caused by the spurious sovereign currency. Then 
one afternoon, shortly before three o’clock, a ’phone message 
from the Territorial Bank announced that Mr. Gall, of Gall 
and Traunt, car builders, was in the bank witb 450 of the 
counterfeits in his possession for deposit to his firm’s credit. 
Three men were despatched forthwith to the Territorial to 
interview Mr. Gall, who awaited their arrival. He explained 
that he had received the presumed sovereigns from a gentle- 
man only half an hour since in payment for a £450 motor- 


car which he had just purchased; he had been receiving les- 
sons in car driving during the preceding two weeks by one 


of Gall and Traunt’s instructors at their garage. 

Mr. Gall gave a detailed description of the man—height 
about 5 ft. 8 in., stoutish build, dark complexion and wear- 
ing a black moustache, black hair. Mr. Gall further stated 
the man had on more than one occasion been accompanied 
by another man—a man of similar build and height, but 
clean-shaven and of fair complexion; he had accompanied 
the purchaser to-day, and was already seated in the car 
when the purchaser entered it after settling with the ven- 
dor. The car had been driven in the direction of Flinders- 
street. On entering the office Mr. Gall had inquired, “ What 
name, sir?’ to which the man had rejoined, “ Oh, never mind 
the name; it’s a spot cash transaction.” ‘“ But I must. give 
you a receipt for the ey,” protested Mr. Gall. “You 
need not trouble, I never keep receipis; I always pay cash,” 
then, smiling mirthfully, he added: “And my incognito is 
safeguard enough for me against any ferther demands 
thereafter.” 

Mr. Gall admitted he had himself joined in the laugh over 
this sally, but no smile played upon his visage now. 

At the garage, whither the three C.I.D. men accompanied 
Mr. Gall, inquiry amply corroborated all that had been said 
by Mr. Gall; but they learned, further, that the man had, 
on more than one occasion, given the driving instructor to 
understand that he was a resident of St. Kilda. 


‘““All I can say is, I hope you have not made that fellow 
a present of the car. If he makes as good a run with your 
car as he made with the banks’ notes—well, it will be good- 
bye to the car. He managed to show the banks a clean pair 
of heels all along the line, although, evidently, he has been 
hovering round all the time.” 


The officers proceeded to headquarters somewhat elated; 
they had now, for the first time, obtained a clue—a descrip- 
tion of at least one of the criminals; the police would now 
have something to work upon; their search would be for 
this man as described by Mr. Gall and the driving 
instructor. 


As soon as the officers had made their report to the super- 
intendent, steps were taken to get on the trail of a new 
motor, No. 273, driven by a dark man with black moustache, 
and accompanied by a fair, clean-shaven man. An officer 
was despatched to question the constable on duty at Princes 
Bridge, over which the car might have passed going St 
Kilda-wards. It was a sort of forlorn hope. When the 
constable was questioned, he was unable to make any defi- 
nite assertion. Owing to the press of car traffic at that time 
of day, there had been scores of cars whirling over the 
bridge southwards, and many of them had been piloted by 
men answering the description of the wanted man, and the 
constable could not note car numbers; he only did this in 
instances where he had occasion to challenge a driver for 
some infringement of traffic regulations. A ’phone message 
to St. Kilda elicited that nothing definite was known there. 
and, moreover, the car might, after it had crossed Princes 
Bridge, have taken any one of a hundred other than the 
St. Kilda route. Word was sent by ’phone or wire to dis- 
tant police stations, with orders to watch the trunk roads. 
‘The police in every suburban district were notified to be cn 
the qui vive for car No. 278 and its occupants. 


Four hours had passed since the first tidings had reached 
the C.I.D. from the Territorial. The Commissioner, at 3 
p.m., after duly instructing his lieutenants, had gone home 
to tea, but had now returned to the office. “ Any develop- 
ments ” he inquired anxiously of the officer then in charge. 

“We haven’t been able to glean any tidings so far, sir,” 
responded the officer, a sub-inspector. The Commissioner 
walked over to a desk and glanced over the details of action 
taken as recorded in the journal, the officer, meanwhile, con- 
tinuing: “It will be almost impossible for them to escape, 
as, besides notifying all the stations within fifty miles im 
every direction, we have also notified the police at the 
border, on the trunk lines—Serviceton on the- South Aus 
tralian, and Wodonga on the New South Wales route.” 

“Umph!” grunted the Commissioner, Then, addressing 
the sub-inspector, inquired: ‘Did the superintendent say af 
what time he would b°: back?’ 

The officer, glancing at the office clock, replied: “He 
should be back in ten minutes; he has not gone home; he 
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said he would go to a restaurant and would-be back in half 
an hour.” 

The Commissioner turned.again to the open journal, then 
turning to the officer, bade him at once inform the New 
South Wales and South Australian police. 

“Confound it, man,” he added; “do you know the time of 
day it was when those men left Gall’s with the car?” 


*“I—I only came on duty at four o’clock, sir,’’ stammered. 


the sub., apprehensively. 

“And what were your instructions from the superinten- 
dent?” rejoined the Commissioner, somewhat impatiently. 

“Tf any route trail came in, to ‘phone or wire along the 
route beyond it. Nothing has transpired so far, sir.” 

“ Blockheads!’. growled the Commissioner. “By the time 
we got properly started on the job the car might have been 
at least a hundred miles away in the country, and as for 
trunk line routes, those men would be most likely to avoid 
them; they would cut it by any but a main or trunk route.” 

The sub-inspector forthwith notified the headquarters 
police of the sister States. As a result, about an hour Jater, 
the Melbourne office was informed that about 5 p.m. two 
men answering the descriptions given had crossed the Mur- 
ray at Moama, but the number of the car had not been 
observed, nor could their route be ascertained. The sister 
State was on the alert in-all directions. 

The prediction of the Victorian Commissioner had been 
verified. To all appearances, Gall and Traunt had, as the 
detective had expressed it, “made a present’? of their car 
to the impostors. 

Several weeks passed, but nothing could be. learned of 
the subsequent movements of the men seen at Moama. The 
mind of the public had ceased to be exercised about the 
bogus sovereign scare, and the police mind was in exercise 
on more recent occurrences when a press wire from New 
South Wales appearing in the morning daily newspapers 
revived the whole sensation. The wire ran: 


“A gigantic fraud wdS yesterday perpetrated on the 
Democratic Bank. A new client presented himself at the 
bank, stating to the manager that he was a recent arrival 
from England, and, being about to embark in a business in 
the city, wished to open an account with the Democratic. 
He was accepted as a client, and tendered a deposit of £500 
in gold. The coin was handed over in a canvas bag, 
counted, and after being returned to the bag. was placed 
in the bank safe. Later in the day a cheque, drawn for the 
whole sum, was presented by another man, and the money 
paid in the bank’s notes. It was the fact of the practical 
withdrawal of the whole sum that aroused suspicion and 
led to an examination of the contents of the bag. It was 
then found that the coins were identically similar to the 
bogus coinage some weeks since in circulation in Melbourne. 
Some of the coins when submitted at the Mint were at once 
pronounced to be spurious.” 

“Great Scot!’ exclaimed the Victorian Commissioner of 
Police, after perusing the Sydney press telegram, “so they 
did get to Sydney, in spite of all our efforts.” 

“If the New South Wales police get them this means we 
shall have to wait until they’ve done their time for our 
cases,” remarked the superintendent, demurely. 

“They will never catch them,” predicted the Commis- 
sioner; “the newspapers’ have got the story; they’ll bang 
away, and the fellows will have the foghorn warning. The 
police are handicapped there as well as here by press pub- 
licity; if only these discoveries were kept out of the press 
we would have fewer elusions from arrest. If an arrest is 
effected it will surprise me.” 

Some four days passed. Detective M‘Namie was standing 
near the entrance to the Spencer-street railway station. 
M‘Namie was one of the most efficient members of the 
C.1.D. He was not now on any particular errand. He 
frequently visited railway stations and other. “places of pub- 
lic resort on an off-chancé of coming across some wanted 
person, and not infrequently he came upon the most unlikely 
person in the most unlikely place. On this occasion he 
was standing idly on the footway when ‘hé observed a smart, 
well-to-do-looking man drive up in a motor-car. The man, 
after alighting, entered the station premises. M‘Namie 
glanced at the man, then thought no more about him. The 
Sydney express was about due; presently it steamed in. A 
few minutes later the motorist, accompanied by another 
man, emetged from the station. They were, evidently, inti- 


mate friends. M‘Namie gave them a casual glance; but the 
next moment his attention was riveted. 

“What day did you reach Melbourne?’ inquired the 
motorist’s companion, as the two men passed out of the 
station building. 

“Night before last,” rejoined the motorist. 

“Got through all right?’ asked the other man. 

“Right as rain; and you?” rejoined the motorist. 

“O.K.; sweet as a nut, all along the line.” 

The men had halted on the side-walk alongside the car, 
awaiting the luggage porter who was following with the 
traveller’s portmanteau and hat box. 


M‘Namie stood, with well-feigned nonchalance, a few 
feet distant, while the traveller’s luggage was being placed 
in the car, the number of which: he mentally noted—No. 
D 195. Certainly, to the casual mind of the man in the 
street the men’s utterances would convey nothing of a 
special nature; they were but mere exchanges between 
travellers. The expert detective, however—and M'‘Namie 
was such an one,—is keenly perceptive; with him the most 
casual utterance is open to construction. To M'‘Namie’s 
mind there was a triumphant ring in the tone, and a vague- 
ness of expression in the men’s utterance; it impressed him 
as indicating they had both been exposed to some peril. 
He observed that the motorist was a dark, clean-shaven 
man, that his companion was fair. That they had but 
recently parted company, and now met by appointment, he 
felt convinced, and the fair man had beem a passenger by 
the Sydney express; possibly the other man had motored 
from the same locality. 

“Come across to the Railway Hotel and have a nip before 
we start,” said the motorist to his companion; and together 
they crossed the street and entered the hotel. An inspira- 
tion had seized M‘Namie; mentally he had placed a black 
moustache on the dark man’s lip, and imagining ‘his visage 
thus adorned it impressed him convincingly. Hurrying 
into the railway office, he borrowed a motor bike from one 
of the clerks, and, going to the street, awaited the departure: 
of the two men in the car. As they drove off, M‘Namie fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance through various streets, city 
and suburban, until Grange-road, Caulfield, was reached. 

Satisfied that they were now nearing the end of their jour- 
ney, M‘Namie slowed down some considerable distance in. 
the rear. Presently the car, foo, slowed down, and, wheel- 
ing round, passed into the yard of a commodious villa resi- 
dence. M'‘Namie, watching from a vantage point, saw the 
men alight from the car and pass into the house by the rear 
entrance. . 

“Ah, ah! so that’s where they’re hanging out, is it? 
Very good, we'll keep our little eye on you now,” solilo- 
quised M‘Namie. 

Proceeding: to the Caulfieid police station, he counselled 
the local police to keep an eye on the house and the move- 
ments of the suspects until assistance should arrive. He 
then proceeded to headquarters and made his report. As an 
astute officer, he enjoyed the full confidence of his superior 
officers; indeed, his counsel and advice was in frequent 
request. On this occasion he had many shrewd: suggestions 
to offer. “It will poorly suffice to merely get the men. 
Assuming my suspicions may be borne out by identification 
by Mr. Gall when he sees the men, the coinage problem will 
still be unsolved, and that is the main point to be solved. 
It will never do to rush the business. Even in the event 
of identification by Gall and Traunt’s people, it would be 
better to lay low and await further developments, at the: 
same time keeping the men. and their movements closely 
shadowed day and night. Thus, if we’re on the right track, 
as I assume we are, there will be a chance of making a 
complete solution of the bogus sovereign problem; if it is the 
work of a gang we should be able to locate and secure 
everyone concerned.” Thus M‘Namie reasoned; he unfolded 
his proposed plan of procedure, claiming for it 4 successful 
issue. 

“T give you a free hand; choose whom you like to 
co-operate or assist you,” announced the Commissioner, after 
fully discussing all the details, 

M‘Namie, after despatching assistance to the Caulfield offi- 
cer, proceeded to Gall and Traunt’s garage, and then, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gall, returned te Caulfield police quarters, 
and, after effectively disguising themselves, wended their 
way to Grangeroad. From the officer shepherding the 
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heuse they learned that the men were still within the dwel- 
ling. M‘Namie nad a dual purpose in securing Mr.: Gall’s 
attendance; he desired, if an opportunity offered, to secure 
nis identification of the two men, and purposed, when the 
occupants of the house had all retired to rest, to visit the 
shed where the motor was housed and give Mr. Gall an 
epportunity of identifying it. They now sauntered into a 
by-way, from which they could observe the premises, and 
had not been many minutes loitering when the front door 
was thrown open and both men emerged, and, after lighting 
their cigars, seated themselves on the verandah seats. The 
detective and Mr. Gall then returned to Grange-road, crossed 
at some distance from the villa, and strolled leisurely past, 
in order that Mr. Gall might have ample opportunity to, if 
possible, identify the men. 

“The chaps will never recognise you in your disguise, so 
we'll pass slowly. I won't turn my head, but you take your 
time and make sure,” M‘Namie had instructed his com- 
panion. 

They passed unheeded by the suspects, and when beyond 
range of their earshot, M‘Namie turned eagerly to Mr. Gall. 
“Well, allowing for the logs of the moustache in the case 
of the dark chap, what do you make of them?” he asked. 

“The mo. makes a vast difference. Had I chanced to 
meet him in the street I doubt if I would have placed him; 
but, allowing for the moustache, it is easy enough; but—his 
yoice, I’d recognise that anywhere; h® was speaking as we 
passed, and I recognised it immediately.” 

As darkness set in the men re-entered the house, and the 
front door was closed. M‘Namie and Gall sauntered leisurely 
to and fro, waiting patiently for the household to retire for 
the night. It was well on to eleven o'clock ere the last 
light was extinguished, and it was nearly midnight when 
the detective and his companion stole into the yard and 
entered the coachhouse where the car was located. Taking 
his pocket electric lamp in his hand, M‘Namie switched on 
the Nght, thereby enabling Mr. Gall to make an examination 
of the car, who whispered copious comments and remarks 
to the detective while thus engaged—the upholstery was of a 
different colour to that of car B 273, the lamps were not 
such as stocked by his firm, the car itself was different in 
colour, and, to all appearances, had been in use for some 
time. In his opinion the car had been exchanged. 

“If so, an exchange must have been effected in New 
South Wales. If they were the men seen at Moama the 
evening of the day you sold the car, they must have made 
the most of every moment. Again, it is equally unlikely 
there had been any exchange since the men last parted, else 
‘the man who came by train would surely have remarked on 
it as soon as he reached the car,” reasoned M‘Namie. “I 
must hurry back to the city now and arrange to have house 
and occupants under continual surveillance. The identifi- 
cation of the dark chap clears the way. I could, of course, 
arrest the dark cove, at any rate, right away on your charge, 
but what good would accrue? If your car has disappeared, 
you’d gain nothing, and while convicting him on that 
charge, what about all the other affairs—the banks? what 
about the plant and people the coins come from? ‘These 
men may be solely responsible for everything; they may 
have a coining plant in that very house, but it is not good 
enough to act on that assumption and raid the place, pos- 
sibly getting nothing for our pains. By watching these 
men’s movements we stand a chance of springing the whole 
show and collaring the whole gang concerned in the coining 
and uttering of purported. sovereigns.” 

“Then you believe it to have been the work of a gang?” 
queried Mr. Gall. 

“We are convinced it~ is,” rejoined M‘Namie, emphati- 
cally; “the ‘lone-hand’ criminal could never take on 90 
big an order as the production and issue, wholesale, of 
bogus sovereigns. Yes, it’s the work of a gang, and that 
gang I’m going to unearth, and that before many days 
elapse.” 

He pledged Mr. Gall to utter setreey regarding all the 
happenings of that day and evening, at the same time assur- 
ing him that, in all probability, success might mean, to him- 
self, the recovery of his car or its value. 

Several men of the C.I.D. were told off te co-operate with 
M‘Namie, under his di:ections; close surveillance was exer- 
cised day and night. Inquiry elicited that the villa was 
owned and tenanted by a widow lady of good repute, who 


eked out on a seanty income, and, when possible, augmented 
it by taking one or two “paying guests.” At the moment 
the dark chap—reputed owner of the motor car—and his 
friend, the fair chap, were her “paying guests.” Arrange- 
ments for shadowing the movements of the men were on 
a complete scale; men were always on hand to assist or 
relieve one another; that, in the event of the men going~ 
abroad in the car, a couple of the C.I.D. mer should follow 
them to their destination, with the view that, while one 
remained to still keep them under surveillance, the other 
should return to report developments. 

During the first few days the men seldom left the house, 
and on such occasions congined themselves to a short stroll 
along the neighbouring thoroughfares or a half-hour’s visit 
to the local hotel. The car was brought from the coach- 
house to the yard for the first time one evening shortly 
before nightfall. Half an hour later the two men, chatting 
mirthfully, were being whirled along the Dandenong-road in 
the direction of Prahran. Two C.I.D. chaps followed some 
distance in the rear, and apart, to avoid creating suspicion. 
Some forty minutes later one of them returned to M‘Namie 
with the information that the car had drawn up at the 
central house in a terrace of seven single-storey dwellings; 
that the men, as judged by the greetings exchanged at the 
door, were evidently on terms of intimate friendship, and 
that, since both men had removed their overcoats from the 
car and carried them into the house, they would probably 
be remaining some time, : 

“ Aha! the plot thickens,” exclaimed M‘Namie; “it strikes 
me we are on jam.” He lost no time; on his motor bike he 
soon reached the locality, and, after a hurried survey of the 
neighbourhood, rode away to the local police station and 
made some pertinent inquiries about the occupants. of the 
house. From the sergeant. he learned that the man was a 
painter in the employ of a local firm of house decorators; 
he had come to Prahran some seven years since, and had 
been almost continuously employed by the same firm. Five 
years since he had married a barmaid and made his home 
in the house where he now lived; nothing was known about 
his antecedents prior to coming to Prahran, but he was 
regarded as a first-class workman and a very decent and 
law-abiding citizen. M‘Namie, however, had very grave 
doubts; he decided to see out this after-dark visit to 
this house, shepherd the car back to Caulfield, and then 
proceed to headquarters and see if he could locate the 
reputed “law-abiding” HWrnest Clay, painter, prior to that 
individual’s arrival at Prahran. 


Mac was awake to every possibility; he loitered in the 
vicinity of the house until the men emerged, some two hours 
later, accompanied by Clay, to the motor. Mac’s heart gave 
a huge bound as the man’s face, the full glare of the motor 
lamps upon it, was distinctly visible to him; it was photo- 
graphed on his mental vision instantly. He shadowed the 
car back to the vilila in Grange-road, gave some hurried 
instructions to the man then shadowing the house, and then 
rode post-haste to the city. On reaching the C.I.D. office, 
he promptly secured records and albums dating back seven 
years and earlier; he turned from page to page with feverish 
haste, and scanned the entries eagerly. Suddenly, with a 
chuckle of delight, he exclaimed: “ Great Scot! I thought so! 
I felt convinced that ‘law-abiding’ fellow had a history.” 
Taking his note-book, he made an entry: ‘“ Hrnest Clay, con- 
victed of shopbreaking, Castlemaine Criminal Court; sen- 
tenced by the Chief Justice to three years on ——-; date of 
discharge ——.” The rogues album contained photographs 
taken on admission to, and immediately prior to, discharge 
from prison; they were the photos. of the man whom he had 
seen within the hour standing in the glare of the motor car 
lamp. Arrangements were made to have house and occu- 
pants incessantly watched. 


Two evenings later the car was again put into requisition, 
and again its destination was Prahran and the house 
tenanted by Clay, the centre one in the terrace, and again 
the visitors made a two hours’ stay. M‘Namie, Merse, and 
Howie, three of the keenest intellects known in police 
circles, had followed the car; they were prepared to take 
action if the time should seem ripe, but, in the absence of 
any fresh development, the time was not ripe. The visitors 
came and departed, as on the previous qccasion, after a two 
hours’ stay. ths wh 2 
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Was there anything behind these after-dark visits? If so, 
had it anything to do with the bogus sovereigns? 

“Good-night; see you to-morrow night, then,” exclaimed 
Clay, as the visitors seated themselves in the car. 

“So long, old boy; yes, to-morrow night, same time. 
Keep smiling; so long!” 

“Oh, ho!” exclaimed M‘Namie, whispering to his com- 
panions, “to-morrow night again.” 

The three detectives followed the car at a distance, but 
very little was said by either; each was busily thinking out 
the problem created by these night visits to the painter. As 
they reached Grange-road the car was just passing into the 
yard of the villa. The cyclists dismounted for a few 
moments to rest awhile before proceeding to Melbourne, and 
M‘Namie was the first to break the silence. 

* Did you notice there is a ‘To Let’ notice on the verandah 
post of the end house in that terrace? I’ll be early at the 
land agent’s in the morning and secure that house; I’ve a 
strong idea I can get ‘ Dickey’ to graft and see us through 
this business.” 

Both his comrades endorsed his view, and congratulated 
him heartily on his ingenuous conception. “.Dicky’’ had, 
though but a recent importation, already established a repu- 
tation in police circles. The officers returned to headquarters 
and reported progress. 

“T am strongly of opinion,” remarked M‘Namie to the 
superintendent, “that by this time, or perhaps a little later, 
to-morrow night we shall have solved the mystery surround- 
ing the men’s visits to Ernest Clay’s house.” Before leav- 
fng the office he went to his desk, unlocked and opened it, 
and, witb glistening eyes, concentrated his gaze upon an 
unassuming little article which lay upon a blot-sheet in one 
corner; it was a harmless-looking little affair, not three 
inches in diameter and less than an inch in thickness. 
M‘Namie gazed upon it admiringly, nay, lovingly, then tak- 
ing it up tenderly he addressed it: “ Come along, Dicky, old 
chap; you’ve got to help us spring this mine; by this time 
to-morrow night we’ll know all about these people’s busi- 
ness.” He wrapped the little “ Dicky” carefully in a hand- 
kerchief and placed it in his breast pocket; then, taking 
some lengthy coils of acousticon wire, he uncoiled and 
measured off sufficient for his. purpose. He then made 
arrangements with Merse and Howie to meet him next 
morning at ten oclock at the Prahran Town Hall. 

After breakfast he biked from Albert Park, where he 
resided, to Prahran, and sought the agent who had the let- 
ting of the house in the terrace where Clay lived. When 
Merse and Howie arrived at the Town Hall corner they 
found M‘Namie already waiting, house key in hand. 

“T’ve taken the house and planked down a week’s rent; 
Heaven alone knows how long we'll want it; but we’ll hold 
on to it until we see this business to a finish, no matter how 
long it may take,” M‘Namie announced to his confreres. 


About half an hour later the three men took possession 
of the house. Merse entered, carrying a ladder, Howie a 
earpenter’s tool kit-bag and some tools. A few minutes 
Jater the ladder was upended in the back yard against the 
roof; M‘Namie ascended, screwdriver in hand, and made an 
examination of the roofing iron; Merse stood on the. ladder 
watching Mac’s movements and ready to render any re- 
quired assistance; Howie remained below, steadying the 
ladder. After some little time spent in examining the roof- 
ing, M‘Namie settled down to remove the screws from one 
of the sheets near the ridging; but this was not easy of 
accomplishment, owing to the fact that the screw heads had 
been much defaced by having been driven home by the use 
of. 2 hammer, and in some instances Mac had to file the 
screw-head groove before being able to get his screwdriver 
to act. At Jength his self-imposed task was completed, the 
screws had all been withdrawn\and the sheet of iron dis- 
placed, leaving an aperture in the roof. M‘Namie, seizing 
his coat, in the pocket of which “Dicky” had been deposi- 
ted, was on the point of passing through the opening to gain 
access to the interior when a shrill voice from the adjacent 
yard called loudly, “Mammie, mammie, zer’s a man on ye 
woot taking ye woof off ye ’ouse nex’ do’r.” 

An instant later an unkempt, grimy individual stood in 
the yard beside het child, apron corner in her mouth, eyeing 
the man on the roof. Mac was equal to the occasien. 
Addressing Mérse, he remarked; “Yes, that was where the 


leak was, and by jingo, it must have been of Iong stanamg; 
a good bit of the ceiling will have to come away; the laths 
are rotten. Come up and look at them.” 

What the woman had just heard appeared to satisfy her; 
she returned to her kitchen, bidding her dirty-faced chiid 
follow her. , 


Now Mac’s coast was clear. Within a few seconds he had 
dissppeared beneath the roofing and was _ peregrinating 
around upon the rafters; everything was as he had antici- 
vated; beneath the roof all was clear from end to end of 
the terrace; by removing his boots he could pass noiselessly 
to and fro along the rafters at will. He removed his boots 
and softly treaded the timbers until he reached the central 
house of the terrace, then, stepping lightly and listening the 
while for any sound from below, he passed from joist to 
joist until he reached the front, or living, room, and found 
what he was in quest of—the ornamental centrepiece in the 
ceiling. Over it he halted; presently he got down on hands 
and knees and made a careful examination of the apertures 
in the ornamental centrepiece. Bending down, he placed his 
ear over one of the apertures and listened; in the room 
beneath all seemed still and silent, but from the kitchen 
came the clattering of pots and dishes, while anon was 
wafted to. his ear the voices of the housewife and one of the 
children. ; 

Satisfied that the room beneath was unoccupied, he took 
the harmless-looking “ Dicky ” from his pocket and laid it 
cautiously, face downwards, over a suitable aperture; then, 
after connecting one end of the acousticon coil to its reverse 
or upper side, he rose to his feet, and, uncoiling the acousti- 
con wire, proceeded along the rafters to the vacant dwel- 
ling, carefully laying the wire atop the lathing as he 
advanced. On reaching the: front room of the premises, he 
placed the end of his acousticon coil through one of the 
apertures in the ornamental centrepiece of the ceiling. In 
a few seconds he had the coil fairly taut betwixt the two 
houses, whilst from beneath his hand some three to four 
yards dangled in the room below. 

Ten winutes later the three detectives stood in the 
empty room silently regarding the swinging coil; presently 
there was distinctly heard a thud, then the lusty yelling of 
a child. The officers glanced at one another with smiling 
eyes. Surely, since they could so plainly hear the fall of 
the child as well as its pitiful wailing, they need have no 
apprehension as to the ultimatum of M‘Namie’s ingenious 
scheme for the detection of the suspects. The ladder was 
withdrawn from the yard (the sheet of iron had already 
been restored to its place on the roof), and there was 
nothing to indicate the presence of an occupant to an out- 
sider, though M‘Namie, unpacking a hamper of provisions, 
proceeded to make himself at home as occupant, to wait for 
developments — the anticipated after-dark developments 
which events the previous night had given rise to. 

It was not until the shades of evening had begun to 
sweep the land Merse and Howie returned to their comrade, 
who, after giving some necessary instructions and strictly 
enjoining them on no account to utter a word or sound in 
the room from the ceiling of which “ Dicky’s” tail was sus- 
pended, left the house and hurried away to the headquarters 
of the C.I.D. His business there was executed with promp- 
titude, and he was back in the end house of the terrace ere 
the suspects had as yet reached the house occupied by 
Ernest Clay. 

“Not arrived yet?’ queried M‘Namie, significantly, when 
his comrades had closed the door after admitting him. ihe 
absence of the car had prepared him for the negative reply 
which he received from Merse, who assured him that from 
data furnished by “Dicky” the expected visitors had not 
yet arrived, and Clay and his wife were the sole adult occu- 
pants of the premises. , 

It was a quarter of an hour later the anticipated motor- 
horn sounded, and a moment afterwards the car was brcuhte 
to a halt beside the footway in front of the house tenanted 
by Clay. The three detectives moved silently from the pas- 
sage, in which they had been discussing the situation, to the 
Toom from the ceiling of which the acousticon wire was sus- 
pended. Hach stood with bated breath awaiting develop- 
ments to be presently conveyed to them by means of 
“Dicky’s” tail. They heard the hasty footsteps to the 
door; heard the exchanged greetings: “How do, Rrny?” 
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“How do, Mrs. Olay?” “O.K.; give us your tog, Tom, and 


yours, Harry.” 
“Good old ‘Dicky,’” exclaimed M‘Namie, under his 
breath; “be ready, take down every word; we'll compare 


notes after.” Needless to say, they were all expert 
stenographers, and, thanks to M‘Namie’s judgment in the 
placing of “ Dicky,” and the accurate adjustment of the 
“tail,” every utterance was transmitted to the three record- 
ing angels, and by them duly recorded. 

When “Tom” and ‘“ Harry ’—the officers had not been 
able to gather which was Tom and which was Harry—took 
their departure, the detectives had already got the full 
strength of the counterfeit sovereigns business. They had 
gathered that Clay, with the cognisance of his wife, acted a3 
a-.middle-man between the two suspects and the counter- 
feiters, two Frenchmen named Duval and Lemoire. 

The details of the conversation which had taken place had 
disclosed that the Grange-road suspects were the persons 
responsible for all the spurious sovereign issue in Mel- 
bourne—2500 of the 3000 which they had received from the 
Frenchmen through Clay; the 500 put off on the “ Terri- 
torial” in Sydney they had been unable to risk disposal of 
in Melbourne. At the time the Jownoski-Imperial discovery 
had been made the men still had about a thousand of the 
counterfeit undisposed of. They conceived the idea of 
trading off a goodly.sum by the purchase of a car, making 
a flying trip to Sydney and there effecting an exchange of 
the balance for genuine currency. All had gone off to their 
entire satisfaction; they had enjoyed a good time, had a 
good run for their spurious. Now, emboldened by success, 
they were “on for a big thing this time—all in one day.” 
“We can do every bank in Brisbane inside of an hour.’ 
“We reckon we can put off five thousand easily inside the 
leur.” Such were some of the voicings as imparted by 
M‘Namie’s little “ Dicky,” and “Dicky” had never been 
known to lie; whatever tale you may hear from the tip of 


‘“ Dicky’s ” tail, you may stake your existence it is reliable. 


From this source the detectives learned that Duval and 
Lemoire had been. for some time at work counterfeiting 
sovereigns especially for circulation in Queensland. Clay 


‘had assured the men their parcel would be ready in a few 


days—“the evening after next I will be able to tell you 


definitely,” he had intimated to them. 


When that evening arrived, M‘Namie, Merse, and Howie 
were in close proximity to “ Dicky’s” tail, each with note- 
book in hand and keenly alert. During the two interveninz 
days they had exerted every effort to locate the French- 
men, Duval and Lemoire, but they .were unknown to the 
C.1.D. Clay’s movements and the movements of Mrs, Clay 
were closely watched, but without affording any clue. These 
two men were necessary to a complete solution of the bogus 
sovereign business. 

“All things come to him who waits,” soliloquised 
M‘Namie; “ there’s nothing for it but to wait; we shall get 
to the bottom of it all presently.” 

This result was nearer accomplishment than the officers 
at the moment anticipated. “Tom,” “Harry,” and Clay 
talked “‘shop” very freely on this, the third visit, paid hy 
the two former to the latter. Inter alia, Clay announced 
that on the following Sunday evening Duval and Lemoire 
would meet the visitors in that room and bring with them 
the counterfeit for Brisbane circulation. ‘“ Bring what 
money you can with you; they want you to plank down i 
thou. if you can,” was Clay’s parting injunction. 

M‘Namie. decided to allow the Caulfield men to proceed 
home unshadowed. His plan now was to have every mem- 
ber of the Clay family closely shadowed. He reasoned that 
on the morrow a message would be conveyed by some men- 
ber of the household to Duval and Lemoire; his purpose was 
not merely to entrap the criminals, - but to unearth the coia- 
ing plant. In the probable event of an assembly of the 
gang at Clay’s house on the ensuing Sunday night their cap- 
ture was a foregone conclusion; but as matters now stood 
there was no clue as to where the two Frenchmen were 
located,.and the locating of the men would assuredly mean 
the locating of the eoining plant. 

Several meh were in the vicinity of Clay’s house at an 
early bour on the following morning. When Clay left the 
hheuse to proceed to work two members of the C.I.D. were 
in his wake; when Mrs. Clay went to the grocery store in 


the neighbourhood two men followed her and watched her 
every movement; when one of the children eame out, school 
book in hand, a detective followed, and never took his eyes 
off it until it had entered the school-house; and, later, 
shortly after nine o’clock, when Mrs. Clay came out dressed 
for a journey, two men sauntered after her, boarded the 
Same tram, left it when she left it, and followed her afoot 
across the Yarra to Richmond; saw her proceed to a detached 
cottage in a small street and knock for admission; saw her 
summons answered by a small, wiry man; timed the dura- 
tion of her stay there—three and a.half minutes; saw her 
passed out by the small man and a companion, who stood 
head and shoulders above him. They followed her to her 
home along the route she had already travelled, and main- 
tained their watch throughout the day, but without further 
adventure. The shadowing process was continued until the 
denouement was effected on the Sunday evening without 
any further eventuality occurring. 

Meanwhile, the house in which “ Dicky’s” tail was dang- 
ling from the ceiling of the front room had been in constant 
occupation; every four hours officers relieved one another 
and took up a position in the front room prepared to note 
anything which “Dicky” might communicate that might 
relate to the business the C.I.D. had in hand. M‘Namie 
was well satisfied. There could be no doubt respecting the 
object of Mrs. Clay’s visit to Richmond, nor couid there be 
any doubt about the men occupying the house to which she 
had gone. The officers might, on the strength of all they 
had learned, raid the house in Richmond, with every pros- 
pect of springing the plant and convicting the short, wiry 
man and his long companion, and they might at the same 
moment have arrested the Caulfield men and Ernest Clay, 
and, perhaps, Clay’s wife. To M‘Namie’s mind, however, 
such action would be premature; he was in for a coup d’etat 
and a coup de grace combined. ne 

When the shades of evening fell on the Sunday, M‘Namie, 
Merse,, Howie, and three selected comrades were already 
in the end house of the terrace, in the front room of whici 
they waited developments—developments which “ Dicky” 
would acquaint them of instantaneously and unerringly. 

Shortly after sunset the “Black Maria” reached the 
Prahran lock-up yard from police headquarters. Half an 
hour later the first visitors arrived, and were admitted by 
Mrs. Clay. Two minutes later an outside shadower 
informed M‘Namie that one was short, the other tall. Pre- 
sently Clay’s voice was heard exchanging greetings. with 
the men, He addressed them as Duval and Lemoire, and 
assured them that “Tom” and “Harry” would be sure to 
turn up presently. M‘Namie, Merse and Hewie gave a half- 
suppressed chuckle of triumphant delight as the men’s 
names were wafted to the room from the extremity of 
“ Dicky’s”’ tail. 

“Theyre all ours to-night,” whispered M‘Namie to his 
comrades; “to-night will see the end of this counterfeit 
business.” 

Every word spoken, even in whisper, was transmitted to 
the waiting officers, who were enacting the role of record- 
ing angels; nothing material to the business escaped them. 
Presently a motor-horn was sounded in the street; slip- 
pered footsteps were audible as Clay hurried to his door to 
admit the visitors—the men from Caulfield. Their greetings 
were effusive as they entered the room where the French- 
men. awaited them: “Hallo, Duval, old boy, how is it?” 
“What oh! Lemoire, old stick; how goes it?’ In response 
they were addressed by the Frenchmen familiarly as 
“Tom” and “ Harry.” 

“Those two fellows are Frenchmen right enough,” re 
marked Merse as he stood listening to the utterances wafted 
through the room from the end of the suspended coil. Next 
followed a courteous greeting to Mrs. Clay, who had evi- 
dently but at the moment entered the room. A jingling of 
glassware and the popping of corks as they were withdrawn 
from bottles indicated the first item on their programme. 


“Where do we come in?’ smilingly queried one of 
M‘Namie’s comrades. 
“Good health!” ‘Good luck!” utt*red and repeated, 


reached the ears of every C.I.D. man in the unfurnished 
room. 
“*Good luck! If they only knew how soon their luck 


will. change, I guess they’d take their drink in silence; they 
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won’t get another for a good many years if we can pull this 
affair off to-night,” remarked M‘Namie, in a hushed whisper. 

The quintette of suspects soon settled down to business; 
they conversed freely, but from time to time there were 
interchanges between Duval and Lemoire in French; never- 
theless, every word found a place on the official memoranda. 

“Take it all down phonetically,” M‘Namie instructed; 
“Tll get it all translated to-morrow; no doubt it all -will 
prove useful; it is bound to have a bearing on the case.” 

There were many things talked over in general conversa- 
tion, amongst them the imposition so successfully practised 
upon the various Melbourne banking-l ouses and the later 
fraud so successfully executed on the Sydney bank; the 
details of this latter were rehearsed fn extenso, and elicited 
considerable merriment. 

“Mhey’ll laugh. on the other side of their faces before the 
night’s out,” soliloquised M‘Namie, who was now anxiously 
awaiting the opportune moment to execute his proposed raid 
on. the house and the arrest of the gang. He and his com- 
raGes had heard the business dealings and arrangements 
fully discussed, even the contemplated day of “Tom” and 
“Harry’s”’ departure by motor to Queensand had been 
announced. 

They had brought the ‘thousand pounds solicited; it was 
in notes and gold; the Frenchmen, on their part, had brought 
four thousand spurious sovereigns—facsimile of a recent 
genuine coinage by the Sydney Mint. 

“ Zay vill go off like vater,” one of the coiners had asserted 
assuringly. 

The deal had been made, and all that stayed M‘Namie’s 
eager hand was that thus far there had been no indications 
of any count preliminary to an exchange of parcels. He had 
no misgivings about effecting the arrest of the whole party; 
he was prepared for any movement indicating a contemplated 
departure by any member or members of the party; more- 
over, he was aware that, sheltered within two waiting cabs, 
in proximity to the house, other comrades were on the qui- 
vive to render assistance if required. M‘Namie had thus 
arranged to have conveyances within hail so soon as arrests 
had been effected, to convey his prisoners to the Prahran 
station, where the city police van was in waiting. He had 
reasoned, too, that there would probably be something like 
a hundredweight of metal—what with counterfeit and 
genuine gold—which must be taken possession of and 
removed to headquarters. 

At length a welcome announcement reached Mac’s 

“Well, that’s all settled, then; you'll take our’ offer 
we'll take the four thou. and all risks.” 

One of the Frenchmen emitted an asthmatic “We, we,” 
and an instant later there was the sound of coin being 
emptied from bags upon the table. 

M‘Namie’s supreme moment had at last arrived. “It’s 
our turn to ‘we, we,’ nOw; come on, boys,” and he led the 
way noiselessily out by the back entrance, hurried along the 
right-of-way to the rear of Clay’s premises; a hasty glance 
, through a slit in the paling fence revealed a clear coast; 
Mrs. Clay was in the front room.. 

“Now, all up together, and be careful not to make a 
noise,” whispered M‘Namie. 

They were over the fence in a trice, and almost noise- 
lessly; with stealthy steps they tip-toed to the kitchen door, 
and for a moment listened. “. . . hundred—that’s six 
hundred,” one of the English speakers was counting. 
M‘Namie waved his comrades a signal to join in a dash to 
the front room, revolver in hand. As they dashed forward 
‘along the passage Clay and his wife rose from their seats 
to learn what the commotion meant, but ere either had 
reached the passage the six C.I.D. officers were in the door- 
way pressing forward, each with revolver in hand. Conster- 
nation evidenced itself in every face; the seated men 
seemed glued to their chairs; Clay and his wife stood 
motionless. 

“Don’t move, or we fire!’ was a superfluous mandate. 
“We are the police, and we arrest you, Duval and Lemoire, 
on the charge of coining counterfeit sovereigns; then, 
addr essing the motor-man: “We arrest you for ae 
450 spurious sovereigns to Mr. Gall, of Gall and Traunt, in 
exchange for a motor-car. 

The surprise sprung on the party was supreme; they were 
all dumbfounded. - They cast woeful eyes on the evidences 
of their guilt laying on the table before them; they cast 


ear. 
and 
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casual glances at the shining barrels of thé*weapons which 
the officers held ready for immediate use if necessary; but 
none ventured reply to their accusers. 

“We've had our eye on you chaps for some time,” re- 
marked M‘Namie, addressing the men from Caulfield; 
‘“we’ve merely been waiting some such development as this 
in order to get you all red-handed. You can say good-bye 
to your trip to Brisbane;”’ then, pointing to the notes atop 
which stood a tumbler, and a pile of genuine coin, he added: 
“And no doubt Mr. Gall will recover £450 of this in place 
of the bogus coins given him by you.” 

A profound silence was maintained by the accused. They 
had experienced so great a shock by this sudden surprise 
that they were unable to recover their self-possession. 

“Put the handcuffs on them,” commanded M‘Namie, he 
apd Merse the while covering the men with their shooting 
irons. ; 

“What about the woman?” queried Howie, after the five 
men had been manaclied. 

M‘Namie cast a casual glance toward Mrs. Clay and then 
rejoined: “Never mind the woman;. I'll see to her,” went 
to the window, opened it, and sounded his whistle. As he 
did so one of the Frenchmen whispered to his compatriot 
—both immediately cast a savage glance in the direction of 
Mrs. Clay—and Duval, addressing the Caulfield men, 
exclaimed: “Le femme, le femme; they not take her; she 
put us away.” 

M‘Namie smiled grimly to his confreres and reclosed the 
window. Bven as he did so the waiting cabs were drawn up 
at the door and advancing footsteps were heard. M‘Namie 
motioned Howie to admit their comrades who had been 
waiting in the cabs. The prisoners were distributed, three 
to each cab, with three Officers ac@émpanying each party. 
M‘Namie and Merse seized the spoil, placed it in the brief- 
bags which the men had used for its conveyance to the 
house, took it with them to the cab, and mounted the front 
seat of the vehicle in which Mrs. Clay had been placed 
with the Caulfield men. Their destination was Prahran 
police station, and, on arrival there, the prisoners were all 
searched and their possessions taken from them. 

“TIT suppose this is the key of your house in Richmond?” 
queried M‘Namie of the Frenchmen as a house-uoor key 
was laid on the police sergeant’s desk along with other 
articles taken from Lemoire. 

The man grunted an assent, and, with a scowl at Mrs. 
Clay, again exclaimed: “Le femme; she give us away.” 

M‘Namie looked the man in the face sternly for a moment, 
then rejoined: “Look here, Lemoire; the woman is as deep 
in the dirt as any of you, and she has got to stand the 
racket along with you. No word to us has ever crossed her 
lips; we don’t look to women to aid us in solving crime pro- 
blems; ‘walls have ears,’ and although we were never in 
that house until we rushed the room, we can from our note- 
book records tell you every word spoken by each of you 
to-night, and, more than that, we have all that has taken 
place in your confederate’s house between himself and these 
other men all recorded; we've been on your trail for days 
waiting some such opportunity as we got to-night.” 

The men gazed from the officer to one another in sorry 
confusion. They were escorted to the ‘ Black Maria” and 
conveyed therein to the metropolitan lock-up. M‘Namie had 
left a local constable in charge of the Clay premises and 
the motor-car. He now rung up Mr. Gall to come out to 
Prahran and take charge of the car; meanwhile, he disposed 
of the young Clay family, a neighbour consenting to take 
them pro tem. 

Mr. Gall was not long in reaching Prahran; he arrived in 
a car driven by one of his employees, who immediately 
returned to the city. It was M‘Namie’s wish that Mr. 
Gall should drive Merse and himself to the house occupied 
by Lemoire and Duval, in Richmond; he was in a fever of 
excitement to secure the coiners’ plant without delay, and 
Mr. Gall was only too glad to take a hand in the job. The 
premises were soon reached and entered by means of the 
door-key. There was no one within; evidences existed 
showing that they were the sole occupants. At a casual 
glance there were, to the practised eye of the detectives, 
abundant proofs of the inmates’ nefarious avocation; but a 
minute inspection and examination soon brought to. light the 


(Continued on page 192.) 
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The Ladies’ Page. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAGE. 


be 


No. 3838. —Lady’s Bloomers Simplicity and comfort com- 
bined. All the making they require are the two scams, and 
a hem top and bottom with a stitching to accommodate 
elastic. For medium size, of 30-in. material, 2 yards re- 
quired. Six sizes, 22 to 32-in. waist, 9d. 

No. 3839.—Lady’s Dress, with bodice lining; with or with- 
out stand-up collar, with vest and inset pieces in skirt 
to correspond. Bodice and skirt are joined at the waist. 
There are pin tucks in the front of bodice and two pleats at 
back, the closing being made in front. For medium size, 
of 42-in. material, 33, yards required. Six sizes, 32 to 
42 in. bust, 1s. : . 

No. 3840.—Girl’s Box-pleated Overall, round or square 
neck, for school or sport.—This useful overall is designed 
specially for school and sport. In the smaller sizes it is 
worn with bloomers and underskirt; in the larger sizes 
with bloomers only. Of material 42-in., for 16 years, 2% 
yards required. In seven sizes, 6 to 18 years, 7d. 

No. 3841.—Lady’s Pleated Basque, with draped belt.— 
Pleats form a box-pleat in front and an inverted pleat at 
back, taped on the under side to keep the pleats in position. 
The belt, which is also pleated, is secured by whalebones, 
and, with the basque, closes in front. Of 40-in. material, 
tor medium size, 134 yards required. Four sizes, 22 to 28 in. 
waist, 4d. 

“No. 3842.—Lady’s Basque, with draped belt.—This basque 
wil be found extremely useful in contributing to the suc- 
cess of a renovation. It fits closely round the hips by the 
Lelp of small darts, but hangs with a little fulness below. 
For medium size, of 36-in. material, 14 yards required. 
Four sizes, 22 to 28 in. waist, 4d. 

No. 3844.—Lady’s Blouse, suitable for stout figures; with 
or without fitting lining. This style is particularly suitable 
for stout figures. Of material 42- in., for the 40-in. size, z 
yards required. ‘Three sizes, 38 to 42 in. bust, 9d. 

No, 3844.—Infant’s Long Flannel.—Fine flannel should be 
chosen, A dainty pattern is stamped upon the corners to be 
worked in floss silk. If preferred plain, the edges are 
bound with Prussian binding. Of 27-in. material, 15, yards 
required. One size only, 3d. 

No. 3845.—Lady’s Dress, with or without bodice lining. 
€eparate V-front.—Bodice and skirt are joined at waist. 
Collar and sleeve are separate; rever is cut in with front. 
The skirt is in two sections, the upper part forming a tuck, 
where it. connects with the lower part; a hem is formed at 
the foot. The V-front is made separately. For medium 
size, of 42-in. material, 34 yards required. Four sizes, 32 
to 88 in. bust, 1s. 








FASHION NOTES. 


By “ ERRICA.” 


The new autumn styles are just in, and so far vary little 
from modes that are familiar to us all. 

The combination of plain and fancy materials is on the 
increase, and I find it is very effective, especially in the 
ricker materials. This style is so useful, too, in regard to 
remnants which we have been lucky enough to pick up dur- 
ing the sales. A nice, short length of blue satin is just the 
thing to make a top (bodice and peplum) for a short skirt 
length of voile or thin face cloth. 

Then, too, a dress with the hem part rather worn and 
shabby can easily be renovated by having a harmonising 
colour of a different material added as a flounce. 

The new materials in silk and wool are nearly always 
made in plain and fancy styles, so that a skirt will be of 
plain material and the: jacket or peplum of check or stripe. 
Large buttons: are’ often the only trimming, and they are 
very effective. 


Turkish styles are gaining ground rapidly, as. may be 
seen in the drapery and overskirts with which all the most 
up-to-date frocks are finished. I saw a lovely evening gown 
of black charmeuse, low neck, and just a band over the 
shoulders; the skirt was narrow, but pleated in the front, 
clinging in tightly round the feet and slightly open in the 
front and the bottom; it had a very lovely lace over-jacket, 
with sleeves well above the elbow, and leaving a square, 
open neck. The lace was pulled in slightly at the waist, and 
formed a deep over-skirt or peplum. In any evening gown 
the upper part of the dress should be of lace; any bordered 
chiffon, beaded net, crepe, or lace may be used. The dress 
I am describing took 234. yards material 44 inches wide for 
the skirt, and 2% yards of lace 40 inches wide for the 
tunic and lace bodice. It is also necessary to have the 
usual three-piece foundation skirt. A handsome jet cord 
girdled the waist, and the top of the charmeuse podice and 
round the strapped sleevelets was finished with bead trim- 
ming. For the coming winter lace peplums will be bordered 
with narrow fur trimming. To make an evening dress with 
a train about 3144 yards of broche, satin, or velveteen would 
be required, about 44 inches wide, and 2% yards of’ lace for a 
tunic with a bib, about 4 yards of fur. 

Figured silk is also much seen now, and makes a lovely 
dress; long sleeves, vest, and neck frill of shadow lace is 
worn with the now usual open neck and short sleeve, and 
though the lace looks very thin, yet it is much wdrmer than 
it looks, and shades the skin. "AS silk is somewhat narrow, 
6% yards of silk of 36 inches will be needed, and if the cuffs, 
sleeves, and vest are of wide satin, 40 inches wide, about 
1 yard will do. 

Wool ratine is wide, about 50 inches, and will be much 
used this autumn, and many of the wool materials are of 
check and plain material; for instance, a green and blue 
plaid will have a coat with long basque of blue, trimmed 
with collar, cuffs, and vest of the plaid; the effect is smart. 
Grey velvet, with a violet or crimsou silk waist sash and 
bow, makes a very lovely frock. The long Magyar sleeves 
are greatly in use, and long sleeves, with tight, long cuffs 
having two or three buttons on them, are taking the place 


‘of the short sleeves of last autumn. The velvet and velve- 


teen skirts are made in a perfectly plain style, just belted in 
at the waist. Stockings and shoes must match the tone of 
the dress. A large velvet flower at the waist is a nice finish. 

Hats, aS usual, are of many and varied shapes. ‘The 
small, close-fjtting hat, with a very high plume of roses, rib- 
bons, or chiffon, and a frill of chiffon or lace drooping over 
the face, is a quaint style. 

Small black velvet toques, with an ostrich feather trim- 
ming and a very tiny turned-up brim, are worn a little on 
one side, which gives a coquettish turn to the head; indeed, 
most hats, large or small, seem to be worn on one side. 

Hats with a white satin crown and a black velvet brim 
are great favourites, while the new leather hat is a favour- 
ite with motor women. 

The sash is growing and ever growing—waist sashes, hip 
sashes; the sash is wide and swathed round the waist quite 
high up, then a huge bow is to be seen at the back, and 
that finishes off the plain skirts; another bow or rosette is 
often the finish to the rather full one-sided drape of the 
skirt. 

Now that broche is so fashionable, a good evening gown 
can be made of a trained broche skirt, with a chiffon’ bodice. 
Broche can be had at various prices, but it is cheaper to get 
a go one, and if the chiffon blouse is not of white have it 
a decidedly paler shade than the skirt is made of. I met a 
very fair girl at an evening lately who wore a broche of 
violent emerald green, with a bodice of the palest blue; to 
hear of it. even would give most people a shudder, but, 
indeed, it was most fascinating, and the wearer carried it off 
as not one. woman in a thousand could do. 

Hair needs great care at this time of the year; it falls in 
the autumn, and the best way to stop that is by the use of 
a good tonic, also massage it gently with the tips of the fin- 
gers, and have it brushed well if you cannot do it yourself. 
Well-brushed hair is always lustrous and healthy; when hair 


‘looks dead, dull and frowsy, you may be sure it has no care 


or attention, and will grow thin, fall out, and have plenty 
of dandruff .to scatter round the shoulders, all of which can 
be avoided and a good head of hair grown by the most 
ordinary attention. It is dressed in rolls, waves and curls; 
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New Autumn Styles. 


Our Autumn Show is a charming exposition of 
Fashion’s latest decrees in wearing apparel of every 
description. 


We hold an enviable position as regards the origi- 
nality and exclusiveness of our goods, and this season's 
display will certainly demonstrate the distinctiveness that 
is characteristic of our business. 


Various kinds of fabrics vie with each other for 
popularity. A chamois looking material called 
“Duvebyn” will be one of the most exclusive. Plan 
cloths, serges and donegals are still in the lead for hard 
wear. For house and reception wear, crepe-diana, 
satin, crepe-de-chine, brocade crepe, etc., are ideal 
materials. 


Skirts are more or less draped, and prove quite a 
change from the plain, tight style of last season. The 
material is arranged to give the effect of being all in 
one piece. - They are to be drawn in tightly at the 
ankle, but draped and wired out round hips, to give the 
“Peg-top” appearance. 


Sleeves are long, coming well over the hand. 
Magyar or kimona style, with a loose armhole are the 
vogue. Waists are again down to normal. Sashes 
are worn on every gown, even on the tailor-made they 
appear in braid, nbbon or material, and strike quite a 
new note on the coat of severe line. All costumes, 
blouses and gowns are collarless. 


Fur will be an important feature of this season’s 
dressing, and will be used extensively, proving a delight- 
ful trimming. 


Take the earliest opportunity of paying a visit to 
our display, you will appreciate the efforts made to put 
you in touch with the latest modes from all the fashion 
centres of the world, 


With our friends out of town, the post office is the 
link. Our staff, which makes shopping by post so sure, 
and satsfaction is highly organised and efficient. 


Ladies’ wishes are interpreted and their directions 
intelligently carried out by assistants whose judgment, 
taste and skill are confirmed every day. This service 
is regularly availed of by many hundreds in Victoria. 


Our new Fashion Catalogue is ready —ask for your 
copy. 


The MUTUAL 


Opp. FLINDERS STREET STATION, 


MELBOURNE. 


MAROGH, 1914. 
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in fact, in any way tnat best suits the face. A woman’s 
hair is supposed to be her glory, and is so undoubtedly if it 
has common care. 

The rage for linen embroidered underwear continues 
unabated, and most young ladies who are preparing a glory 
box for a prospective wedding-day make sure of some of 
the daintiest garments possible, costing anything from 30s. 
upwards, by themselves embroidering fine Irish linen; no 
linen under 3s. a yard is worth working, for embroidery is 
tedious, Linen dresses, camisoles, night garments are all 
exquisite when they are hand-made, and they cost little 
when done at home, and are costly to buy. 

Embroidery is also the very best thing fer tray cloths, 
d’oyleys, cushion covers, ete.; in fact, a thousand and one 
of the daily needs can be beautified by this simple art. 

Someone writing of Australian women remarked that the 
chief feature of the Australian dress was the veil. “ Young 
and old, they all wear them.” Well, we do, and we shall 
continue to do it; they save one’s face from the dust and 
dirt and smuts of the streets, and when thrown back they 
are good to protect the neck and shoulders from the sun; so 
they continue to flourish. Tulle veils are just now very 
plain, with one spider or flower to draw attention to a 
dimpled cheek. A blue hat should have a blue veil if it is 
worn by a blue-eyed maiuen with a clear skin, otherwise it 
looks absurd. 

Strings. of beads of all colours are used by girls, and 
Rhine stones are very effective for evening toilet; they 
sparkle so well. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. O’C.—Have sent face cream; it is Just splendid, and 
has no animal fat in it, so that it does not promote the 
growth of hair. 


Miss B. S.—Your parcels sent; please acknowledge. 


M. S.—Answered letter by return post; the cream for re- 
moving tan is excellent. 


Miss K. W., Queensland.—-Why do you not try the treat- 
ment for restoring hair colour without dyeing? 


Avxious, Queensland.—There is nothing so good for nerves 
as massage and rest. Have written at full length on the 
subject. 


Mrs. W. V.—Answered your letter. Knitted garments are 
always wanted; babies need them. Children wear the 
little Guernsey suits; men and women alike all wear 
knitted garments; there is no end to the demand for them, 
but they must be clean, well finished and pressed. irv te 
orders pay best. Shop orders are given by the dozen; 
warehouse orders by the hundred dozen. 


Myrtle M., Tallangatta.—Silk cashmere is expensive, but it 
makes a lovely, soft, clinging dress. Resilda is splendid 
for wear, so is hopsack; this is made in varying patterns 
and thickness suitable for winter. The Mutual Store has 
always the newest materials, and this month opens up the 
new autumn goods. Send for patterns to them, you are 
sure to get what you are asking for, or I will get patterns 
for you if you like to write again. The face cream is 
reliable. Nothing but constant care, brushing well, and 
a good tonic will restore your hair and help you to get rid 
of the dandruff. 


Mrs. I. M. T., Ballarat—Thanks for your kind letter. I 
often hear from people who have been subscribers for 40 
years, and, of course, from numbers of newer ones. I 
try to make the “Fashion Notes” of general interest to 
all my readers. There is really an infinite number of 
things which women want to know about. As for your 
question, I just saw what you require a couple of days 
before I got your letter. It is one of the very newest of 
vacuum sweepers, and has a handle like an ordinary 
broom, but of metal, which is really a pump. At the end 
is a mouth, in the centre a receptacle, in which you find 
every atom of dust from your carpet; it 1s Just splendid, 
saves such a lot of lavour, and cleans much better than 
any broom could possibly do. It costs £2, but it: would 
wear practically for ever. I advise you to get one; it is 
the best and handiest I have seen. a. 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN. 


—— ei 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH IT. 


By EMILY MEDLAND. 


The houses I have described have both been of the villa 
type, but a house with two storeys has a decided advantage 
over the villa in several ways. In our hot, Australian sum- 
mer we have always really cool rooms on the lower flat, 
especially if these rooms are kept open all the night and 
closed up about 5 o’clock in the morning before the heat of 
the day begins; they should also be kept dark with. inside 
bli ds of dark blue or green linen, and outside Venetians 
are needed both for the top and bottom storeys. 

In building a second storey, space should be left on at least 
three sides of the house for sleeping-out accommodation. 
The modern architect forms a really good room of these 
spaces, having a verandah roof lined with wood, and also a 
wall some 8 ft. high across the front, which is open to the 
winds of Heaven. Often these places are large enough for 
two beds; in consequence of this very growing habit of the 
people for fresh air during the sleeping time, the general 
health is greatly improving. 

Where such conditions are not possible, it is a good plan 
to buy a couple of small tents or one large one, which can 
be divided. A boarded floor, and six planks 6 in. wide round 
the sides are in general use to raise the walls of the tents 
at the sides to 6 ft. in height. Of course, the centre of the 
tents are much higher. 

If an old, two-storied wooden house is bought and moved, 
it would be well to try and alter the inside as much as pos- 
sible, for the old-fashioned house is not very acceptable to 
the modern housekeeper. The hall needs to be wide, and a 
broad, low stairway could be made ascending from it. It ig 
good in the southern States to have a fireplace in this hall; 
furnish it with linoleum, or plain polished floor; in either 
case a large rug about 9 x 12 could be placed over it. A 
good rug will cost anything from £10, but for those, who 
cannot afford so much a “Crex” rug, made of prairie grass, 
is just lovely; it gives wonderful wear, and is reversible, 
having two Oriental designs in different colours on either 
side. The stairway should be of low, wide steps, with at 
least two landings; the wood looks best of dark polished 
stain. One or two good pictures can enliven the wall and 
landings, and a narrow carpet in the centre will be all that 
is needed. The hall should have a settee and a couple or so 
of easy chairs. 


From this wide hall three déors open—a dining-room with 
a corner fireplace, and two very wide windows, one opposite 
the door, in order to get a thorough draught through the 
room and hall, and the other—which should be a bow win- 
dow—at the end of the room opening on to a short verandah 
about 8 ft. wide; this window should be very wide and low 
down, so that it would be easy to step out on to the veran- 
dah. This room should have a good sideboard built into 
the recess by the fireplace of polished Australian: wood, and 
also a small window opening into the kitchen for the con- 
venience of passing in the meals; the kitehen door opens 
off the hall also, but the hall narrows a few feet just beyond 
the dining-room door, and a thick curtain on rods across this 
door. The kitchen should be roomy; about 12 ft. by 15 ft. 
is a fair size for a small house, and should be painted, not 
papered, entirely white, with white china sink and white 
dresser and shelves. This room, also, needs two windows 
for light, and cupboards in the recess near the fireplace. 
The table needs to be under the window, in order to get the 
best light for cvoking, ironing, ete. I should advise 
aluminium ware for the kitchen; the “Everwear” brand 
lasts longest, and is so easily kept clean, either with ashes 
or sand soap, that it is practically no trouble at all. It is 
most important that the place where all the food is cooked-— 
on which depends the: health of the whole household—gshould 
be spotlessly clean and light, and white everywhere is the 
best, since dirt is so easy to see on white walls, shelves, and 
tiles, and, therefore, so easy to keep clean. The back door 





‘of the kitchen should open on to a wide verandah, at one 


end of which a laundry should be placed. This verandah 
fs good for an al fresco breakfast, er it does to hang elothes 
in damp or wet weather. mi : 
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The third door, which must not be exactly opposite the 
drawing-room, should be a real comfortable living-room— 
about 16 x 20 gives one a feeling of space and air. A fire- 
place in the eentre of the left wall from the door, with a 
small window beside it, which is a great convenience in the 
winter time to see or read. by, and yet not have to be 
freezing at the other end of the room to catch a gleam of 
sunlight away from the fire. A large, low, broad window 
opposite the door opens on the front lawn; it is well to 
plant a shady tree or two so that in summer a breeze enters 
the room and the window is shaded. The third window 
should be a French window opening on a short verandah 
about 8 ft: wide; it will be on the same side of the house 
as the porch, and should have Virginia creepers, roses, etc., 
climbing over it. A hammock, a rustic table for afternoon 
tea, a couple of deck chairs, and a long verandah lounge 
makes this a delightful place for reading, sewing, or a 
femily chat. I would again recommend polished floor and 
rugs for this {fving-room, and, remember, one cannot furnish 
a home at once—take time; never buy a Single thing out. 
ot harmony or because it is cheap; wait till you can get just 
the one thing that fits or harmonises with your room. 

This gives three rooms and a wide entrance hall. The 
second storey should have a large bedroom, also with a 
corner small fireplace and two good, large windows; as it 
faces over the verandah of the dining-room, advantage 
should be taken of this to form a sleeping-out place. A 
pale blue paper and furnishings of white enamel and palt 
blue silk curtains—turquoise for choice—would make a very 
charming room. Five yards of silk, at .1s. a yard, lined 
with batiste or sateen the same shade, will make a pair for 
any ordinary window. A small recess at the top of the 
stairs forms a wardrove; another near the fireplace is a good 
place for your favourite books; the space over the kitchen— 
which is a good size—would be enough for a small bedroom 
and the bathroom, both doors opening off the hall at the 
head of the stairs. The bathroom should, again, be of white 
tiles and painted white. : 

Over the downstairs living-room will afford room for a 
large bedroom and a good sleeping-out balcony over the 
small 8 ft. verandan. The fireplace and windows again 
correspond to those of the living-room. 

This, if carried out with taste and care, makes a charming 
home with six good rooms. Much of its beauty will depend 
on the plainness of the furniture, most of which can be bulit 
in. 

One lesson which we might learn from the Japanese is 
that the less furniture we have, the less work we have, and 
carpet rugs that can be taken up and shaken. “Crex” rugs, 
reversible, with fine Japanese matting, are easier to keep 
clean and more -healthy than heavy carpets and curtains, 
which are a storehouse for microbes of all kinds. 

The first essential for a home is in its restfulness; there- 
fore, the housewife, however much interest she takes per- 
sonally in it, should never allow it to dominate her to the 
extent of making her a household machine, with brooms, 
dusters, cooking and scrubbing for ever on her mind and 
her tongue. The man of the family who goes daily to earn 
the living has all kinds of worries and friction in the busi- 
ness world. Home should be to him the place of peace; it 
is the wife’s first duty to keep it so; he has work enough out- 
side; do not make him work like a labourer when he returns. 
Rest for body and brain are absolutely essential. 

Hygiene should be studied by the wife. I see that one 
woman has attained the great distinction of a University 
degree as Mistress of Domestic Economy; it is a step in 
the right direction. , 

But in the twentieth century household duties should go 
on olled wheels by reason of scientific home management, 
and will leave the woman time to cultivate her mind so 
that she keeps up with her husband in the world of thought, 
of science, or general intelligence. She,: too, needs much 
rest and change of occupation, mental and spiritual food, 
else the mental and spiritual self of that woman is in grave 
danger of starving, and she herself of becoming that com- 
mon product of the nineteenth century—a worn-out house- 
hold drudge. 

Then keep the dining-room for feeding in; make it charm- 
ing with flowers and pictures, but live in your living-room; 
have your book-case with your favourte authors, your writ- 
ing-table, your sewing machine, good rest chairs; a weekly 


gathering of your friends, plenty of outings, change or scene, 
keeps the body and mind both exercised and healthy. Every 
woman needs two hours every day away from house, chil- 
dren, sewing, cooking. The trained nurse is compelled by 
the doctors to take it. The house mother, also, must do the 
saine, then she is the bright, loving, cheery companion, 
chum, and friend of her husband, living in the ideal home 
bilan the ideal conditions she has created for herself and 
1lm. 

[The next article of this series will treat on “Our Girls 
—how to educate and help them.”} 
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Preservation of Apples.—The best mode of preserving 
apples for spring use is by putting them in dry sand as soon 














-ay picked. Put the apples in layers, with a covering of sand 


upon each layer. The singular advantages of this mode of 
treatment are these:—(1) The sand keeps the apples from the 
air, which is essential to their preservation; (2) the sand 
checks the evaporation of the apples, thus preserving their 
full flavour; at the same time any moisture ylelded by tue 
apples—and some there will be—is absorbed by the sand, so 
that the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is prevented. 

Plum Pudding Without Eggs.—It is quite possible to have 
a very good plum pudding without eggs. Try this recine:— 
Shred four ounces of beef suet, add to it one ounce of flour, 
half a pound of breadcrumbs, four vunces of currants, four 
ounces of stoned raisins, two ounces of chopped peel, half a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, four teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, then add a quarter of 
a pound of treacle, and enough milk to make a very stiff 
batter. Put the pudding into a greased basin, tie over with 
a floured cloth, and boil for six hours. 


Scalloped Mutton—Cut cold cooked mutton into small 
pieces. Put a layer of breadcrumbs at the bottom of a shal- 
low baking dish, then the mutton, and over that a sauce 
made in the following manner:—One tablespoonful of butter 
or milk, one tablespoonful of flour, one cupful of liquid (that 
in which mutton was cooked, if you have it), Season to 
taste with salt, pepper, chopped parsley or onion. Brown 
the fat and flour together, add slowly the. liquid, and cook 
five minutes; season. Bake twenty or thirty minutes in a 
hot oven. Cold beef or veal may be used in place of mutton. 

Lazarus Pie.—Procure from the pork butcher the back- 
bone of a pig, with as much meat on it as possible. Joint 
it up, and place in a saucepan with sufficient water to’ 
cover, and let simmer gently until meat is easily removable 
from the bones. Make a suet crust, with which line an 
ordinary pie-dish around the rim only, and afterwards lay in 
the meat (already removed from the bones). Add two hard- 
boiled eggs (sliced), a little of the liquor, pepper and’ salt to 
taste, and then cover the whole with the remainder of suet 
crust, taking care to raise crust sufficiently in the middle so 
as not to come in contact with either the meat or the liquor. 
Place in an oven to bake until a nice brown. Serve either 
hot or cold. 


Mayonnaise of Mutton—Some cold mutton a few lettuces,’ 
some salad mixture, four eggs, pepper and salt, four table- 
spoonsful of salad oil, two tablespoonsful of tarragon vinegar, 
six spring onions or two shallots, a sprig of parsley, some 
chives, some pickled gherkins, beetroot, radishes and a 
cucumber, sliced. Remove all the fat, 1nd cul meat up in 
slices or pieces. Put some salad made of iettuce with some 
salad mixture on the bottom of a dish and in the middle of 
it. pile the mutton over and around it. ‘fake the yolks of 
two eggs, pepper, salt, and beat them together; add salad oil 
gradually until a thick cream is produced. Add vinegar, 
onions, and the herbs (shredded fine). Pour this sauce, 
which should be fairly stiff, over the mutton, smoothing it 
with a spoon. Arrange the slices of cucumber, which should 
be well peppered and salted, round the bottom of the pile, 
lapping each slice over the other ail the way round the disi. 
Slice the gherkins, beetroot, or radishes, and form with the 
pieces of star, or arrange them in stripes over the top and 
sides. The sauce should be made in a. cool place before the 
dish is wanted. 1 
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The Federal Parliament at present stands prorogued until 
18th March. It is to be further prorogued until 15th April, 
and will reassemble on that day—the first “business” day 
after the Easter vacation. In the forefront of the business 
paper will be the “challenge” measures—the Postal Voting 
Bill and the Government Preference Prohibition bBill—which 
were both laid aside after having been “dealt with” by the 
Senate last session. The measures will be again passed in 
the House of Representatives, and if rejected by the Senate 
“the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and House 
of Representatives simultaneously.” That extract from the 
Constitution is relied upon by the Government to terminate 
the obstruction of the Senate. 

The revenue for Victoria for January showed an increase 
of £34,812 over the figures for the corresponding period of 
1918. For the elapsed seven months of the financial year 
tlie increase amounted to £104,490. In January the increase 
from the railways was £76,343, a very gratifying record. 

For the first seven months of the financial year the revenue 
of New South Wales increased’ by £856,320, as compared 
with’ the same period of the previous year. The recent 
advance of 20 per cent. in railway fares and freight has had 
much to do with the enlarged total of the public revenue. 

Western Australia continues to pile up a_ deficit. It 
increased by £96,262 in January, and at the end of the month 
amounted to £598,888. 

The Federal Treasnry returns for the half-year ended on 
31st December, 1913, show that the total Commonwealth re- 
ceipts from all sources amounted to £10,131,027, as against 
£10,223,574 for the corresponding period of 1912, the decrease 
in revenue, therefore, being £92,547. The Customs and 
Excise receipts show, as was anticipated, a very serious 
falling off, amounting only to £7,481,624, as against £7,950,239 
for the same half-year of 1912. The decrease was conse- 
quently £478,615. An increase of £150,000 was shown in the 
postal revenue, £100,000 in the item “land tax,” and £100,319 
in coinage profits. The disbursements of the Treasury were 
£10,897,434, or £1,285,310 above the expenditure for the 
corresponding half-year of 1912. 

Early last month the consulting engineer of the Common- 
wealth railways (Mr. H. Deane) tendered his resignation, 
and at a Cabinet meeting on the 6th ult. it was decided that 
the transcontinental line should be constructed by private 
contract, also that the contract with the West Australian 
Government for the supply of powellised karri sleepers tor 
the permanent way should be cancelled owing to the failure 
to supply 60,000 sleepers monthly as contracted for, that 
number being necessary if the building of the line was to 
progress satisfactorily. 

Up to the end of January £810,415 had been paid to Aus- 
tralian mothers in accordance with the Maternity Allowance 
Act. 
bonus, and £163,083 of them have been granted—-61,212 in 
New South Wales, and 44,189 in Victoria. At that date 
86,546 old-age pensions were in force throughout Austraiia. 
In all 118,440 applications for the benefit Lave been 
approved, but 27,665 of these have been terminated by death, 
and 4229 others have been cancelled. In New South Wales 
43,577 old-age pensions have been granted, and in Victoria 
37,600. | 

The Victorian Railway Commissioners have formulated a 
new regulation governing rates of pay and hours of labour 
from ist July next. The employees will benefit to the 
extent of about £80,000.a year. 

The young Australian aviator, Harry Hawker, demon- 
strated his skill in biplane flying at Caulfield on 7th Feb- 
ruary. On one of his flights on that occasion he earned a 
fee of £20 for carrying a lady passenger. Four days after- 
wards the Minister for Defence was with Hawker in the 
air for 16 minutes, flying at the rate of 95 miles an hour. 

The Governor-General-designate of the Commonwealth, 
Mr. R. ©. Munro-Ferguson, Liberal member of the House 
of Commons, representing Leith Burghs, said farewell to 
his constituents on 10th February, and was on the eve of 
sailing for Australia when we went to press. 





Altogetuer 164,303 claims have been made for the £5 
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THE HEART OF A SOLDIER. 


(THD STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN BOY.) 








By NITA HARDY. 

Paul had just let the horses out into the paddock, but, 
instead of shutting the gate, he stood upon it and swung 
vigorously to and fro, while the gate creaked on its hinges. 

When, a moment later, his mother called him, and he 
went into the dairy where she was busily skimming the 
cream from a big pan of milk, he looked so very discontented 
and cross that she Jaughingly begged him please not to loox 
into her milk pan as he might turn the milk sour. . 

But Paul was not in the mood for banter of that sort; he 
made no reply, but Lis face looked crosser than ever. 

“Whatever is the matter, Paul?’ asked his mother at 
length, after looking questioningly at the child several 
times. ‘“ You haven’t seemed like the same boy since you 
eame back from town. I don’t think holidays can agree 
with you. Here you have been back for three whole days, 
and you haven’t had a smile or a pleasant word for anyone.” 

Then it all came out. Paul was tired of living on the 
farm. He wanted to go to the city and attend school with 
his cousin. He knew that Aunt Emma would only be too 
glad to have him share their home, for her little son was an 
only child, and would be delighted to have Paul as a com- 
panion. And then Paul could have the desire of his heart— 
he could join: the cadets, and some day he could be a real 
soldier! ; 

“A soldier!” exclaimed his mother, in astonishment, when 
she understood what was troubling him. 

“Yes, a soldier!” And Paul told her that one day while 
he was staying in the city there had been a review. He had 
stood in the street and watched while thousands and thou- 
sands of boys—some of them no bigger than he—had 
marched by, their boots and clothes dusty with their long 
tramp, it is true, but their faces bright, their hearts happy, 
their guns held proudly on their shoulders. 


His uncle had explained to him that they were the soldiers 
of the future; they were the hope and pride of their country, 
and if, in days to come, an enemy attacked our sunny land, 
these boys, grown to manhood, would fight for their coun- 
try’s honour and for the safety of their mothers and sisters. 

All this Paul strove to explain to his mother in his blun- 
dering, boyish way. And then, keeping back the tears with 
an effort, he told her ‘how that, just because he lived on a 
farm miles from any town, he was exempt from service; he 
lived too far out to be able to join the ranks of the cadets. 
So if ever war came he would have had no training, and he 
was sure they would not let him be a soldier. Then—this 
was what hurt Paul—someone else’s son would have to pro- 
tect his mother and sister! , 

“Poor little son!” said his mother, proud of her boy's 
ambition, anxious to comfort him and yet scarcely knowing 
how. “But, Paul, don’t you think that here on the {farm 
and out in the bush perhaps you can get training as useful 
to a soldier as the city boys get at their drill?” - -° 

Paul jerked his shoulders impatiently: He didn’t want 
to listen to talk of that sort. It was all nonsense; all the 
farm life in the world wouldn’t help him to be a soldier. 
“Don’t you think father will let me go?’ he begged, 
anxiously. , 

His mother shook her head. 

“But won't you ask him to let me?” he urged. 

“No, I’m quite sure that he agrees with me, that while 
you are so young we would prefer to have you under our 
own care,” she answered. 


Paul stood with a scowl on his face, kicking the toes of 
his boots against the rough cement floor. He hated country 
life!. What he wanted was the glamour of the military. 
He wanted to march dressed in uniform, with his gun over 
his shoulder; he wanted to go to drill, to vie with his com- 
panions at shooting; he wanted to go into camp. Qh! there 
was nothing on earth he wanted half as much as to be a 
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soldier! And. with a gesture of impatience, he flung himself 
out of the dairy. 


One afternoon, a few weeks later, Paul went out into the 
orchard with his mother and baby sister. It had been a hot 
day, but now the sun was getting lower, and the garden, 
with its huge, shady trees, from which the fruit hung in 
thick clusters, looked deliciously inviting. Paul and his 
mother picked away steadily for some time, until the big 
basket was almost full of yellow, golden apricots and big, 
ripe peaches. 

The little sister played near, amusing herself by pulling 
the grass-seeds from her frock. Presently she wandered 
away by herself, but the others continued picking, uncon- 
scious of her absence, until the mother, looking up sud- 
denly, missed the child. 

“Why, wherever is baby?’ she asked, glancing around 
her. 

“Shall I go and look for her?’ asked Paul, from the top 
of a big peach tree. ; 

“JT wish you would, dear,’ answered his mother. 

So the boy scrambled down from the tree and went in 
search of the littie girl. Presently he spied a little blue 
frock in the distance, and he made his way towards it. 


“Come along, baby; come and get a peach!” he cried. 
But the baby fingers were busy plucking a yellow thistle 


that had grown up among the thick, dry grass, and she did 
not heed him. 

Paul took another step towards her; then his heart seemed 
suddenly to stop beating. Close to the child a huge snake 
reared its head as though in readiness to strike. 

Paul had lived in the country all his life; he did not need 
a second glance to tell him that the snake was one of the 
most poisonous to be found in those parts. Any hesitation 
on his part might cost the baby her life. 

Like a flash he darted towards her, catching up the fallen 
branch of a tree as he went. He struck at the reptile, 
blow on blow, right in the middle of its back, until he was 
sure the back was broken, then, throwing down the. stick, 
he caught up the child, who, quite unconscious of her 
danger, had watched the whole proceeding with great 
interest. 

Now, as he held her in his arms, she stretched out her 
little arms towards the stick; evidently she wanted to strike 
the snake with it as her brother had done. But the boy 
held her fast; he could not bear that she should go near 
that horrible, creeping thing, even though it could no longer 
harm her. 

“They say a snake never dies until sundown,” mused the 
boy. He gazed towards the west; the sun had almost set. 
It sank gradually lower and lower, while Paul stood as 
though fascinated, watching the snake that had so nearly 
brought death to their home. 
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At length the sun sunk out of sight, and Paul, with his 
little sister in his arms. went off in search of his mother. 
Mother hugged them both tightly to her when she heard 
what had happened. 


After a while she asked, quietly: “ Are you Still sorry that 
father did not let you leave the farm and go to town, Paul?’ 

Paul looked up at her quickly. ‘‘ You mean, if I had gone 
to town to stay there might have been no one near to kill 
the snake, and——”’ 

“And perhaps we should. have lost our baby sister,” 
finished his mother, holding the child more closely to her. 

“Do you understand now what I meant. when I said tha: 
your life in the bush would teach you many things that 
might prove as useful, if ever you needed to fight, as the 
training you would have if you belonged to the cadets?” 


Then, as Paul did not answer at once: “You see, dear. 
here on the farm you have already learned to use a gun, 
so in that respect you would make a good soldier. But 11 
was not that of which I was thinking. Some years ago, 
Paul, when you were a tiny baby, hundreds of men left their 
homes. in Australia and went out to South Africa to fight 
for the motherland. They had not been trained as soldiers; 
many of them were rough bushmen and the sons of bush- 
men; but it was said that none of the trained English 
soldiers fought more bravely or more successfully than these 
Australians. That was because they were brave and fear- 
less, because they were soldiers at heart. Had they pos- 
sessed cowardly hearts, no amount of training could have 
made fine soldiers of them. But life in Australia, especially 
the free life of the bush, had made them strong and fear. 
less, and so, although they had never before seen war, they 
fought to win! 

“So you see what is really most important if you want 
to be a worthy soldier is that you should learn to shun all 
cowardice. And it seems to me that country life is teach- 
ing you just that, making you brave and fearless, giving 
you the presence of mind and the courage to face danger. 
Country life has taught you how to attack a snake success- 
fully, and so you were able to save your sister’s life. And 
the courage so learned will stand you in good stead in 
fighting all other battles, for you will have the heart of a 
soldier!” 

“I see,” said Paul, slowly, after a few moments. “TI don’t 
think I want to live in town, after all, mother, not even t) 
join the cadets, for I might train for years and then never 
need .to fight for you, and here on the farm I can help to 
take care of you and my little sister already!” 
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whole coining plant together with a quantity of metals, gold 
included. The motor was commandeered fortuwith to con- 
vey everything, including a number of letters and documents 
in French, to the C.I.D. headquarters. 

“It’s marvellous!” ejaculated Mr. Gall while driving to 
the city; “it’s really marvellous! How you managed -to find 
out everything so pat gets over me? However did you 
manage it?” 

M‘Namie warded off the question by relating the incident 
of the Frenchman’s suspicion that “le femme * had betrayed 
them. 

The spoil was deposited in the C.I.D. office, and Mr. Gall 
stabled the car at his garage. ‘ 

Next morning he entered the office of the C.I.D. in a state 
of great excitement, inquiring for M‘Namie. Mac was iu 
the building; he had been busily engaged translating docu- 
ments found on the premises of Lemoire and Duval, and 
had come across a document giving the composite metals 


its way, but not in our line of 


‘and their component proportions for the coining of the 


counterfeit sovereigns. 

“ Good-morning, Mac. What do you think? One of .my 
men has identified that car,” exclaimed Mr. Gall, with 
marked elation; “the mudguards and some other portions 
are stamped B275. I was not aware of that when I exam- 
ined it at Caulfield; the upholstering and the car itself has 
all been coated with some sort of colouring material not 
easily detected; the lamps and car number have been 
exchanged.” 

M‘Namie received the tidings with a demonstration of 
gladness on Mr. Gall’s account, and then related his latest 
discovery—the data relating to the composition and com- 
ponents in the coining of the spurious sovereigns, and added: 
““We’ve sprung this mine for all it was worth; we’ve solved 
the greatest crime problem of the age.” 

“T’d like very much to know however you managed to 
get to the root of it all with such definite results? I said so 
last night, but something else cropped up, and I think you 
forgot to tell me.” 

“No,” replied M‘Namie, with a smile; “I didn’t forget; 
but—well, thereby hangs a tale, and we spell it t-a-i-l—a 
‘Dicky tail. .Au revoir!” 


Se eEEERRIEREIEREIE: caeteeeemeeeemeaneememente 
IMPORTANT. 


{It you experience any difficulty whatever in obtaining your 
copy of “THE AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL,” write to the 
proprietors at once, and this matter will be immediately 
rectified. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


Writing from Bamawm, Viec., Mr. 
William John Youill, late of Harvey- 
town, Eaglehawk; Vic., says: “In re- 
gard to the statement I gave you 
some years ago as to my cure of kid- 
ney complaint, I way say that a 
short time since I had occasion to be 
medically examined and was entirely 
free from any complaint.” Mr. 
Youill’s original statement was as 
follows: “I feel it a duty I owe to 
you and to suffering humanity to 
send you this letter, in the earnest 
hope that others who may be suffer- 
ing as I was from that dread com- 
plaint, Bright’s Disease of the kid- 
neys, may take courage and learn 
from my experience to adopt the 
same method of treatment that I 
did, feeling sure that by so doing 
they will be saved much pain and 
misery, and, perhaps, an early grave. 
This may seem to some a remark- 
able statement to make, but it can 
be substantiated by anyone who will 
take the trouble to enquire fer them- 
selves from me or of my friends who 
were with me at the time. Despite 
all the skill and attention bestowed 
on me by the hospital doctors and 
nurses, I gradually grew worse, the 
doctors having diagnosed my com- 
plait as Bright’s Disease. The doc- 
tors sve me up as incurable, and 
gave nt but a few weeks longer to 
live. I was then taken from the hos- 
pital to my home to die (as my 
friends thought), as my father did 
not wish me to die in the hospital. 
But I had a feeling within myself 
that there was hope whilst there 
was life, and, unlike my friends, I 
did not give up in despair. 





On the. 
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way home my father procured a 


bottle of Warner’s Safe Cure, but on. 


arrival I was in a state of collapse 
from the shaking I had undergone 
on the way. My father, thinking 
that the Safe Cure would do me no 
harm if it did me no good, gave me 
a small dose, continuing to do so at 
intervals throughout the day. I felt 
a little better, the agonising pain be- 
ing less severe. I continued to take 
Warner’s Safe Cure, and was soon 
able to get a little rest and sleep, and 
my strength very gradually returned. 
My friends began to have hopes of 
my ultimate’ recovery. Bach day 
my urine, when analysed, showed 
less albumen. My health steadily 
improved. Each bottle of Warner's 
Safe Cure I took hastened my re- 
covery. I was then able to get up 
and about, and in less than three 
months was_ restored to _ perfect 
health and strength. From_ that 
time up to the present I have had 
no return of the disease, and for six 
years have been in constant employ- 
ment on the mines.” 


Warner’s Safe Cure is a wonder- 
ful remedy in cases of kidney and 
liver disorders, and complaints aris- 
ing from inefficient action of the 
kidneys and liver, such as rheuma- 
tism, gout, lumbago, neuralgia, sci- 
atica, blood disorders, anaemia, indi- 
gestion, biliousness, jaundice,  sick- 
headache, general debility, gravel, 
stone and bladder troubles. 

Warner’s Safe Cure is sold vy 
chemists and _ storekeepers’ every- 
where, both in the original (5/-) 
bottles, and in the cheaper (2/6) 
“ Concentrated,” non-alcoholic form. 
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THE GREAT 
COUGH REMEDY 










_ BRINSMEAD'S 


Indigestion Cure 

aS 

The latest scientific remedy for all 

forms of Indigestion, Sour Stomach, 
Wind, etc. : 


This remedy is entirely dif- 
ferent from the usual Indi- 
gestion Cures. It comprises 
a bottle of medicine and 
powders, and is taken while 
effervescing. 

It is specially efficacious 
in long-standing cases. In- 
stances of up to 25 years’ 
suffering have been abso- 
lutely cured, and may be re- 
ferred to. 

The result is never disap- 
pointing. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the money re- 
turned. Price, 2/6; posted, 
9d. extra. 


BRINSMEAD, Chemist. St. Kilda, Vic, 


DYMOL 


Removes Superfluous Hairs 


from the face and arms; no 
trouble; painless. Posted, 


te: ‘ le 


BRINSMEAD, Chemist, St. Kilda, Vic, 
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—— 
“The HAIR 


and its 
Treatment.” 


/ Naoree =" This is the title of a 
Grey Hair. very instructive and in- 

teresting Booklet sent 
post free to any address by Mr. E 
Holland, of 195 Collins-street, Mel- 
bourne. 

The Holland preparations are 
the result of THIRTY-SIX years 
of assiduous study of all diseases 
affecting the Scalp and Hair. They 
are recognised not only in Aus- 
tralia but throughout the whole of 
the civilised world as being the 
most successful remedies for all 
Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of 
Hair, and Premature Greyness. 


THE HOLLAND PREPARATIONS, 

BALDENE.—If the hair is fairly 
good, but is falling out, use Bald- 
ene. Two months’ treatment, by 
post, 11/6. @ 

SHAMPUNA~—A natural cleanser. 
No soap or borax. Does not dry 
the hair. 3d. per packet; posted, 
4d.; 13 for 3/4. 

‘“‘PARASENE” AND “COSMO” 
LOTIONS. — For gentlemen who 
are going bald. Use One 
at night, the other in the morn- 
ing, and wash the head once a 
week with Shampuna. Price 
(with postage), Two months’ 
treatment, Victoria, 11/6; four 
months, 22/-. Other States, 12/6 
and 23/6. 

‘‘RESTORER” AND ‘ COSMO.” 
—For ladies whose hair is. falling 
out. Use “Restorer” at night 
and “Cosmo” in the morning. 
Wash the hair once a week with 
Skampuna. Two months’ treat- 
ment, 12/6; four months’, 23/6. 

NATURALINE. — For colouring 
grey hair. Acts quickly and effec- 
tively, and is perfectly harmless. 
All colours. Get the right 





























strength: No. 1. — For _ light- 
brown, medium, or medium- 
brown hair. No. 2—For dark- 


brown or a light-black. Extra 


Strong.—For very black hair. 
Victoria, 


Price (with postage): 
6/3; Other States, 6/8. 


If you have any 
scalp trouble, if your 
bair is dropping out, 
i a is turning grey, 
write me at once. 


E. HOLLAND, 
Scalp and Hair Specialist, 
BS COLLINS ST. MELBOURNE. 
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“you every happiness, my dear. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Mrs. Highupp--“ Allow me to wish 
Your 
marriage was a delightful surprise to 
me.” Mrs. Wayupp—‘ Was it, really? 
Didn’t you know I was engaged?” 
Mrs. Highupp—‘ No, imdeed. I hadn't 





. even heard that you were divorced.” 


* * * 


Mrs. M‘Spatt-—“ Isn’t it remarkable 
how many mysterious disappearances 
there are?’ Mr. M‘Spatt—‘“‘ Oh, I 
dunno. Most of’ em are married.” 

* * * 

A student undergoing examination 
in the principles of mechanics was 
asked: “ Why will not a pin stand on 
its’ point?’ He returned the following 
answer: “In the first place,-a point is 
defined by Euclid as that which has no 


parts and no magnitude, and how can’ 


a pin stand on that which hath no 

parts and no magnitude? In the sec- 

ond place, a pin will not stand on its 

head, much less, therefore, will it 

stand on its point. Thirdly, and lastly, 

it will if you stick it in hard enough.” 
* * * 

“What is the most aggravating 
thing in married life?” asked Dorothy. 
“Sometimes,” said the bachelor 
friend, “it’s the husband, and some- 
times it’s the wife.” 

x* * x* 

Doctor Charles H. Parkhurst said 
at a Presbyterian banquet in New 
York: “At all seasons, and at the 
Christmas season especially, we should 
avoid quarrelling and try to bring 
about a spirit of good will. In short, 
we should imitate Father Healy, the 
Irish wit, to whom an official once 


said:. ‘Healy, I’ve got a crow to pick ’ 


with you.’ ‘Make it a turkey,’ said 
Father Healy, ‘and I’ll join you at 
eight sharp.’ ” 

* * + 

“ Ah, proud beauty!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jimson; “you spurn my love now; but 
let me tell you, I will not always be a 
clrk. J-——’ “‘That’s so,” inter- 
rupted the heartless girl. ‘You may 
lose your berth.” 

* * * 

A small boy went up to another in 
the street, and said: “Can you tell a 
ieller how to learn a girl to swim?” 
-QOh!” said the other kiddie, ‘“ you 
goes up to her gentlelike, leads her 
gentiv down to the water, puts yer arm 

gemty round her waist——” “Oh, go 
ca" mterrupted the boy; ‘“ what’s the 
matter with yer? She’s my sister!” 
- Yer sester> Oh. shove her in!’ 
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Are You Satisfied? 


. With your appearance when you 
glance into the mirror, or do you 
turn away disconsolately from your 
reflection? Are freckles, sunburn, 
tan, sallowness, insidious lines, 
spots, blotchiness apparent? Are 
wear and tear and worry telling 
their tale? Does it not pull at your 
heart-strings just the tiniest bit, and 
would you not like your appearance 
improved?. If, on the otuer hand, 
you are satisfied with your complex- 
ion, would you not like to remain 
satisfied? In both cases there is one, 
and one only, course open to you— 
USE VALAZE, the famous Skin 
Food and Beautifier. It will make 
and keep your skin clear, white, and 
beautiful, free from the blemishes 
mentioned. The price is 3/6 and 6/6 
a jar, postage 6d. 

Valaze Freckle Cure is a prepara- 
tion of extra strength for dark and 
obstinate freckles, and for whiten- 
ing the skin of the face and hands: 
price, 5/3 posted. 

Novena Sunproof and Windproof 
Creme protects the skin from the 
wind and sun, and prevents freckles, 
sunburn, tan, sallowness, and chap. 
ping of the skin due to heat, wind. 
or weather. Price, 3/10 posted. 

All Chemists, or Helena Rubin- 
stein Prop. Ltd., Dept. 6, 274 Collins- 
street, Melbourne; or 158 Pitt-street, 
Sydney. 


———_— fr 
She—“ History repeats itself, you 
know.” He—“ Not always. You never 
heard of a man eloping more than 
once, did you?” . 


A REVOLUTION 
IN WIND-MILL 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The Model 12 


“STAR” 


(All Steel Galvanised) 


WINDMILL 


is the my latest development in scientific 


design an i asa and the achseve- 
ment of nearly 50 years’ every-day wimd- 
mill building experience. 


It is practically 2 Windmills im I 


and is recognised by im 

the World's Windmill V 

“STAR” is designed and 

to whirl on smoothly cy aay aden, 

after the average windmill has been 

signed to the scrap heap. 
Catalognes and Prices Free. 
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The Bavsarie 
Gors & Kallmann Pianos. 


GORS & KALLMANN 


THE MOST POPULAR PIANO IN VICTORIA. 
54,000 HOMES HAVE GORS & KALLMANN PIANOS. 


CARNEGIE & SONS 


I06 Elizabeth Street, 


SOLE AGENTS—Ronisch Pianos, Gors & Kallmann Pianos, Brinsmead Pianos, 
CASH OR TERMS, FROM 20/- MONTHLY. 


and Schwechten Pianos. 
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It is now eight yeara since I first 
introduced my ‘‘ Self-cure’’ Remedy to 
sufferers from Supertluous Hairs. Hav- 
ing succeeded through my knowledge of 
treating the hair and skin to find a 
permanent and lasting cure for this 
affliction, from which I myself had 
been a sufferer, knowing so well the 
great deawback it is to one’s happiness, 
1 determined to let others similarly 
disfigured benefit from the same cure I 
myself had proved so successful. It is 
wonderful how the merits of ‘‘Self- 
Core’’ have spread to all parts of the 
world, and every week hundreds of 
little boxes find their way to afflicted 
ones in every corner of the world, 
taking relief and bappiness to many who 
had desponded of ever getting a per- 
manent cure for this trouble. _ No 
matter how long standing and stubborn 
your case may be, a reliable and sure 
cure can be yours to-day. Write me a 
full description of your case and say if 
other treatinents have been used or not, 
so that the right strength of tonics can 
-be sent suited to your case. Send 1d. 
stamp for Descriptive Booklet on Self- 
Cure Remedy. 


‘Under Distinguished 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 


~ Patronage. 





GE ~~ Fes Madame§B. EugeneStreating the Hair. 


ADVICE FREE. TERMS MODERATE. 


A chat:from Madame B. Eugene on her methods 
of Treating the Skin and Hair. 


YOUR HAIR. 

I can now restore your hair to its 
natural colour without the aid of a 
hair dye. 

UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF MY 

NEW; CURE FOR GREYNESS. 


All you have to do is to send me a 
fresa piece of combing or cutting of 
your hair, and I can treat you as suc- 
cessfully by post as. though you paid. me 
a personal visit. Every person can now 
secure a good head of hair by my new 
methods, ani no matter how grey your 
hair is, I can restore it without a hair 
dye. My treatments have been proved 
1o be wonderful in renewing the colour 
in a short time; besides, the foods and 
tonics I give feed the starved tissues, 
giving back the natural oils which are 
needed, thus securing a healthy scalp 
and a good natural growth. 

{ also treat the skin, and every 
facial blemish can be removed by my 
simple home methods. Moles, Warts, 
Freckles, Blackheads, Livid Spots, 
Crowsfeet, Wrinkles, can all be suc 
cessfully treated by post. Success 
guaianteed. 


Special Mail Order Department; Plain Wrappers used. Strictest privacy observed. 
Send 1d. stamp for Booklet on Skin and Aair Treatments. Posted anywhere. 
REMEMBER: | am a Hair and Skin Specialist of Long experiemce. You need have no fear of failures it you place your case in my hands. 


ONLY GENUINE ADDRESS: 


MADAME B. EUGENE, Hair and Skin Specialist, 
201 PUNT ROAD, RICHMOND, VICTORIA. 


(Late 134 Elizabeth St. and 77 Swanston7St.) 





Ada—‘“ You’re so conceited, Con- 
nie, that I believe when you get into 
Heaven the first question you'll ask 
will be, ‘Are my wings on straight? ” 
Connie—“ Yes, dear, and I shall be 
sorry that you worst be there to tell 
me.” 

* * * 

A private in the senior cadet camp, 
on being found asleep at his post, was 
hailed before the commanding officer. 
The C.O. was very stern and impres- 
sive. “In war time,” he said, “the 
punishment for this offence is death. 
This is not war; nevertheless, you will 
have to pay a fine of threepence!” 


The scene is a banquet given in hon- 
our of a local celebrity. A waiter no- 
tices a worthy town councillor feeling 
the edges of the knives arranged on 
the table. “It’s all right, Mr. Brown,” 
he declares. “Every one of ’em has 
been sharpened.” ‘“ Ah, that’s what I 
wor afeared of,” says the great man, 
“and I wor just lookin’ for a blunt 
’um. The last time I wor ’ere I cut 


my mouth!” 
* * * 


He—‘I—I would propose to—to 
you if I knew what to sey.” She— 
“You wouldn’t if you knew what I’d 
say.” 
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“May I offer you my umbrella and 
my escort home?’ ‘Many thanks, I 
will take the umbrella.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Stocks—“ If we move into that- 
cheap house, we'll lose caste. ’ Mr. 
Stocks—“ Don’t care if we do; it’s the 
best we can afford, without running 
hopelessly into debt; and, besides, it’s 
a comfortable plaée, anyhow.” Mrs. 
Stocks—* Huh! Just like a man! 
Only so you can be comfortable, and 
pay every little bill as quick as it 
comes in, you don’t care what the 
world thinks.”’ 











Use STAR 
Ezz Carriers 
.-and Trays.. 
For Safe Egg Delivery. 








Prevent Breakage and Miscounts: 
































Cheaper to use than paper bags or boxes. 
200,000 Dealers are using the Star 
System in America. 


Agents for Australia: 


MORRIS & WALKER Pty. Ltd. 


Flinders Lane East - - Melbourne 








GREY HAIR yrearmeny, 
WASHABLE, 
All Chemista. 





Perfect Black and Brown. 
4/6; posted direct, 5/- 


MISS MOLONEY, Chemist, 
193 LYGON ST., CARLTON. MELBOURNE, VIO, 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Proprietors: 443 Bourke St., 
MELBOURNE ~~ - VICTORIA. 
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FUN AND FANCY. 


Smith—“ Well, but if you can’t bear 
her, whatever made you propose?” 
Jones—“ Well, we had danced three 
times, and I .couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to say.” 

* x * 

She--“‘ Do you believe in true love?” 

iTe—“ Yes—if her father is rich.” 
‘ * * * 

Sambo—-“ Whar did you get dat 
chicken?” Mark Anthony—* Neb- 
ber you mind “bout dat chicken. 
*Tain’t yours.” ‘How you know 
"taint?”’ “‘Cause I found hit in 


youah coop.” 
x a * 





Mistress—“ Come, Anna, have you 
found the ribbon for my hair?” Maid 
— Yes, please, mum; but now I have 


mislaid the hair!” 
* * x 


“Yes,” said the determined-looking 
woman; “I might manage to hand you 
a bite to eat if you'll saw aud chop a 
good pile of stove wood and bring in 
a few buckets of water and chop the 
weeds out of the garden and fix ip 
the fence.” ‘“ Lady,” replied Mean- 
dering Mike, ‘I’m only a hungry way- 
farer. I ain’t yer husband.” 


x * * 


Landlady (answering a request for 
butter in place of dripping)— Change 
of diet, indeed; a monument of 
strength like you. Nonsense!” 
Boarder—* But, my dear madam, 
constant dripping wears away a stone.” 

oe * * 

“ Now, sir,” said an Jrish barrister, 
with severity to a loquacious witness, 
“hold your tongue and give your evi- 


dence clearly!” 


x* * * 


“Tt says here that men are goin’ 
ter wear clothes ter match th’ hair 
this winter.” “That’s gon er make it 
kinder cold fur th’ bald-headed fellers, 
ain’t it?” 

* * k 

“T always feel, after I have spent an 
hour or two in your company,” he said, 
“that Tama better man.” “ It is very 
good of you to say so,” she replied. 
“ Don’t hesitate to come often.” 

* * * 

Browning—“‘I hear you are en- 
gaged to that young widow who is 
visiting relations here. Is it ‘true.” 
Greening—-“ Yes.” Browning—“ How 
did you discover that she was the one 
woman in the world for an old bach- 
elor Tike you?’ Greening—* ‘Why, 
she--er—told me so.” 
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Chappie—“I’d just like to know 
what you mean by being engaged to 
both Cholly and me at once.” Miss 
Pinkie—‘ Why bless me! there is no 
harm done; you can’t either of you 
afford to marry me, you know.” 

as * * 

Mr. Polwag (goaded into reckless 
action by the impetuous Mrs. P.)—“f 
—I—TI shall report you to your master, 
conductor, for not putting us down at 
the corner.” Conductor—“ Lor’ bless 
yer ’art, sir, it ain’t my master us I’m 
afraid on. I’m like you—it’s my mis- 
sis,” 

* x a 

“Now mind, Johnny,” said the 
mother of a five-year-old, “there’s a 
ghost in that dark closet guarding 
the jam!” “Oh, mamma,” cried 
Johnny, two hours later, “that ghost 
im the dark closet has eaten half the 
jam!” 

ok ok * 

The weak fellow was making the girl 
tired by his long and vapid talk on the 
advancement of women. “Don’t you 
ever wish you were a man?” he asked, 
as a kind of clincher. ‘‘ No,” she re- 
sponded, in the sweetest, most wo- 
manly way; “do you?” 


* * * 
Guest—“ This steak is remarkably 
fine.” Waiter—‘That’s so? You 


must have gotten the steak I intended 
for that gentleman what feed me. 
* * * 

The mathematical professor became 
engaged to a charming girl, and one 
day they made an excursion into the 
country with several friends. The girl 
picked a daisy, and looking roguishly 
at- her fiance began to pull off the 
petals, saying, “ He loves me not; he 
loves me,” &c. ‘That is needless 
trouble you are giving yourself,” 
said the precise professor; “you 
should count up the petals of the 
flower, and if the total is an uneven 
number, the answer will be in the 
negative; if an even number, in the 


a 
affirmative.” 
" x x 


Mrs. Knicker—‘I suppose you've 
missed your husband terribly since 
he’s been away?’ Mrs. Bocker— 
“Oh, dreadfully! He makes such a 
splendid hand at bridge.” 

* * * 

Barker--“ I’m trying to get a first- 
class chauffeur to run my car.” Par- 
ker—“Can’t you find a good one?” 
Barker—“ No. All the good ones 
have made’so much money that they 
new own and operate their own mach- 
ines.” 
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PERMANENTLY CURES 


Hydatids, Liver and Kidney Troubles, Gastric Ulcers, Internal Growths 


os. Gd. and 5s. 6d. bottle 


- Chemists and Stores 


RESTORES ENERGY 


And makes the weak strong by toning up the System and purifying 
the blood; and curing after the failure of all other treatment 


There are many in the Commonwealth praising “VITADATIO” because it cured them, and it 
will cure you if you give it a fair trial. If your nerves are out of order, if you are suffering with 
Rhéumatism, or your digestive organs are weak, “VITADATIO™” will cure you. It cured me of 
Hydatids when operations and other treatment had failed. I purchased the secret,.and for eighteen 
years I have been busy making it known in all parts of the world. 


S. A. PALMER, 439 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FREE ADVICE. 
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Mrs. CHRISTINA SIMPSON, of 8 BElizabe‘h- 
street, Glenferrie, Melbourne, writes as follows, on 
14th March, 1913:— 


I may state that I am a great bellever in VITA- 
DATIO, after what it has done for me. I think Il 
can safely say that it has cured me of Stone in the 
Bladder when doctors failed. I am over 61 years 
of age and look about 42, and feel it, too. I owe all 
to VITADATIO, and feel I can’t recommend it 
enough. Will you kindly send me the name of 
nearest agent here at Glenferrie, and greatly oblige. 


42 Daniel-street, Newtown, Wellington, N.Z., 
3lst March. 


Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying 
to the benefits I have received from using VITA- 
DATIO. For four ,ears I have been a great suf- 
ferer from poverty of *lood and indigestion. Some 
time ago I became so low and weak I had to be 
taken to the Nelson (N.Z.) Hospital for treatment, 
and when [I left that institution several other medi- 
cines were tried without much benefit. Then I 
heard of VITADATIO, and took a course of it, and 
am so pleased with the results that I can heartily 
recommend your good medicine to any poor sufferer 
such as I have been. Praying these few words of 
mine may help you in spreading the fame of this 
valuable remedy for the complaints I have named.— 
Believe me, yours truly, 


ADJUTANT RUNDLE. 
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97 Walker-street, N. Sydney, 
: 17th June, 1913. 
Mr. S. A. PALMER, Melbourne. 

Dear Sir,—Ten years ago I suffered for sixteen 
months with Tumours in the Breast. I went under 
an operation in the Sydney Hospital, which gave me 
a temporary relief, after which I was to return for 
a second operation. Then, hearing the many good 
reports of VITADATIO, I decided to give ita 
trial (for which I am very thankful). After taking 
a few bottles, which greatly relieved me, I decided 
to continue with the Remedy, and was thoroughly 
cured eight years ago, and have had absolutely na 
return of the trouble since. I give you full permis- 
sion to use this letter as you wish. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) M. J. HARTLEY. 


8 Farleigh-street, Ashfield, 
Sydney, 2nd January, 1913. 
Mr. S. A. PALMER. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving my. 
testimony of what VITADATIO has done for my 
son. In 1091, at the age of twelve years, he was 
suffering from Hydatids. I had him to several 
doctors, who all pronounced the case hopeless. He 
wasted away, and had to be carried about on a 
pillow. As a last resource, I tried VITADATIO, 
and after taking several bottles he improved greatly, 
and when the doctors saw him again, they said he 
was not the same boy. He is now a fine, strong 
man, and weighs about twelve stone. You can 
make any use you like of this testimonial. 

Yours truly, r) 
(Signed) HENRY SCOTT. 





How.to Improve Your! nyo of our Free Gifts 


Personal 
Appearance. 


In the first place, be sure and get the best 
—goods which have been well proven and 
appreciated for years. The following are 
specially reeommended for the purposes 
mentioned :— 


JOVENE, a reliable, lasting and safe in- 
stantaneous colour producer for dyeing the 
hair any shade from Fair to Black, includ- 
Ing the intermediate shades—Light Brown, 


Brown, Dark Brown. Can be washed after- '. 


wards as much as required without affect. 
ing its action. Price, 8/6; posted, 4/-. 
Large size, containing 3 times quantity, for 
7/6; posted, 8/3. 


For gradually darkening the Hair, we sug- 
gest a daily application to the roots of 
THOMPSON’S HAIR VIGOR for a few 
weeks, and then a weekly application to 
keep its effect, 
ing, specially suited for ladies and gentle- 
men whose hair is turning prematurely 
grey. 


For a good Hair Tonic, we cannot recom- 
mend any better than the old-fashioned but 
reliable combination of BAY RUM and 
BITTER APPLE. Used as a daily dressing. 
will restore dry, brittle, weak and thin hatr 
to a natural, glossy, thiek growth, Price. 
2/6; 3/8 posted. (Large 8-oz. bottles with 
sprinkler.). 


For giving a temporary gloss and nour- 
ishing the hair, use MALVINA RRILLIAN- 
TINE. This is a very superior, non-sticky 
preparation, suitable for ladies and gentie- 
men. Price, 1/-; 1/8 posted. 


‘ne goods so far mentioned are for the 
purpose of retaining and beautifying the 
hair. Now we can also suggest the west 
Hair Remover, or, as it is known by its 
trade name, DEPILATORY. 


and applied to any hairy portion of faee, 
arms or neck, and in two minutes the hair 
will come off easily and its further growto 
retarded by a daily application of ELHC- 
TRINE. Both remedies can be had post 
free for 5/-; separately, 2/9 each, and are 
equal to much more expensive remedies 
sold at double and treble the cost. All the 
goods mentioned cau be obtained frem 


Chemist CHESHIRE & Co. 
112 Elizabeth 8t., Melbourne, Vic 


Also advice on SKIN AND SCALP 
‘TROUBLES if stamped envelope 
for reply is sent with letter. 


This is a nice, clean dress..| ‘ 


This ig a |. 
seientific powder, to be mixed with water 





No. 8 
For One New Ssubseriber.—Fretty 
BDnemellead Belt Buckle, Assorted 
Designs. : iy 




















No. 7. 
For Qne New Subserther—<Crystal 
Glass Hatr Tidy, with Nickel- 
plated Top. 


See pages iv.. and xvi. 





“Well, I never thought you would 
marry for filthy lucre,” said Hunker 
to Bunker. “I don’t think you can 
say I am marrying for filthy lucre,” 
replied Bunker. ‘“ Her father amassed 
his fertune in the laundry business.” 

ae * * 

“JT wish you wouldn’t get married 
and divorced so much,” said the pro- 
prietor of Plunkville’s Popular Stock 


Company. “It doesn’t hurt me with 
my audiences,” declared the hand- 
some star. “No; but if you keep 


marrying our customers, where are we 
to get audiences from?” 
* * s 

“Vm mot going to Sunday-school 
again, mother,” fretted a small boy, 
returning from his first experience of 
this nature. “Why, dear? Didn’t you 
like it?” 
enough, mother, but I don’t think they 
played fair with me. The teacher took 
my penny and put it in a bag but she 
didn’t give me no peanuts for it, nor 
nothin.” — 
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“Oh, I liked part of it w Il] 
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YOUTH 


BEAUTY 


For the Complexion. 


POMPEIAN MASSAGE 

CREAM is an Anti- 
septic Toilet Preparation 
designed to preserve women 
and men in 
good looks, 
to maintain 
the face in 
youthful 
lines, and to 
keep the 
complexion 
free from 
Blackheads, 
Chapping, 
Roughness 
of the Skin, 
Sunburn, 
Tan and 
other annoy- 
ing Blem- ae 
ishes. It is also indis- 
pensable as a Complete 
Cleanser after a _ grime- 
gatheriug auto ride or a 
day’s work. 


It removes horizontal 
lines on the forehead, oblit- 
erates “laughing wrinkles” 
and ‘crows’ feet,’’ corrects 
hollow or drooping eyelids, 
takes away age wrinkles 
and wrinkles under the 
eyes, makes the cheeks 
plump and round, reduces 
flabby necks and fills out 
lean necks. 

Every woman who wishes 
to do herself justice should 
use PompziAN MAssaGE 
Cream regularly. It im- 
parts to the skin a healthy 
natural glow, free from the 
artificial appearance given 
by powder. It does not— 
cannot—promote the growth 
of hair on the face. 


Price 3/-, 4 9 and 6/- 
per jar. 
ALL CHEMISTS, 


or 


SAUNDERS & ,CO., 
312 FLINDERS ST., MELBOURNE 











MAROH, 1914. 


MAROH, 1944. 
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FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 


Permanent ‘‘ SALUA- 

TAIRE’’? Hair Tinc- 

tare (Reg.) 

is the only hair stain 

known to Medical 

Beience under sworn 

guarantee not to wash 

off nor fade, but to 

beautify the hair and 

promote the growth, 

rendering it soft and 

glossy and natural in 

colour. ‘‘ Saluataire ”’ 

is a purely vegetable 

tonic for colouring the hair, and is one prepa- 
ration in eight beautiful dark and light shades. 
5/6 and 7/6 per bottle. Full directions enclosed. 

Obtainable all Chemists or direct from 


Ladies’ Hairdresser 
M. C. Byr ne, and Skin Specialist 
SOLE MANUFACTURER 


4 ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE 
(Opposite Nettleberg’s). 
In my spacious rooms a epecialty is made of 
colouring and tinting the hair, also hairdressing, 
face. and scalp massage, hair work, ete. 


LADIES aFFLICTED WITH 


SUPERFLOUS HAIR 


Will be interested to know that this most 
distressing annoyance can 
removed—permanently 


AT HOME—— 


by using the 


Home Electrolysis Battery 


A Complete Apparatus for Home or Pro- 

fessional use, containing every requisite 

for the Removal of Unsightly Hairs, 
Moles, Warts, &c. 


Price Complete, from 3QOs., on approval 
Sole Agent, R. JESSOP, Medical Electrician 
380 COLLINS ST., Melbourne. 





RHEUMATISM 


CURED WITHOUT MEDICINE 
BY SCIENTIFIC REMEDY 


Send Name and Address, enclosing 6d. in 
Stamps for postage, wrappings, etc., and get 


TRIAL PAIR FREE 


Magic Foot Drafts are 
worn right on the great 
sweat pores of the soles of 
the feet, and cure Rheu- 
matism in all parts of the 
body by drawing the uric 
acid, which causes the 
pain, right out of the 
system, ~ * 


Mr. Lawrence Foy, Dunwich, Queensland, 
says:—‘I was so bad with Rheumatism 1 
could in no way help myself, and had to use 
crutches for many months, but, thanks to your 
Magic Foot Drafts, I am now free from pain. 
My case was chronic, and obstinately resisted 
all doctors’ treatment; but I am thankful to 
vay, after using Magic Foot Drafts, could walk 
without the erutches, and it is with the great- 
ent. pleasure I will recommend your Drafta, for 
IT never thought to get better again.” 


Send Now. 

MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO. 
ef Leadon 

521a COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE 


4/6 PER PAIR 
3 Pains 11/~ 








WHAT IS CATARRHB ? 


CATARRH is inflammation of the lining membrane 

of the nose and adjoining passages. If this in- 
flammation is not arrested it invades the passages 
which lead from the nose tc the head, ears, throat, 
and lungs. It injures the sight and hearing, de- 
stroys the sense of taste and smell, renders the 
breath offensive, breaks down the affected tissues, 


and consumes the nasal cartilages. The discharge: 


gauses dyspepsia. also consumption. Probably 
20 per cent. of the population have but one good 
nostril—the other is clogged with catarrhal deposits 
or by some weakness caused by a neglected cold. 
This forces them, perhaps unconsciously, to breath 
through the mouth, and. unless attended to, will 
result in lifelong annoyance, probably Deafness, and 
other serious troubles, Home treatment with our 
Medicatox restores the organ to its normal condition 
and enables it to perform its functions properly and 
healthfolly. Hay Fever may be known by violent 

, fits of sneezing, 10 to 30 min- 
utes at a time, and watery dis- 
charge from nostrils. 


RAMEY’S MEDICATOR 


is used in the treatment of 
A Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Coughs. 
Colds, Influenza, Neuralgia, 
Catarrhal Deafnesa, &o. Re- 
stores lost taste and smenhi. 
Sweetens offensive breath. I. 
cleanses. soothes and heals. 
E.—Complete outfit, 
which includes one Medicator. 
one bottle of Inhalert and one box 
of Ointment, 10/-: Extra Inhalent 
(if required), 2/6; Ointment, 1/-. 
Sent by mail to any part of Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, or New Zealand, 
on receipt of price. 
Enough Compound Inhalent goes 












Size, 34 inches long. 


and Best Remedy on the market. 


Order Form. 


6TAR NOVELTY CO. 
‘108 Arlington Chambers, 
229 Collins St., Melbourne, Vio. 
Please send Outfit containing 1 Nickel-plated 
Ramey Medicator, 1 bottle Inhalent and 1 tin Oint- 


ment (four months’ treatment), post paid, for which 
I enclose Ten Shillings. a 


Address 





Send Money Order or Postal Note. Cash must be 
sent in registered letter only. 


f ict Stel Fishing Rods 
Only 10/6 .£."4y. 10/6 Only 


Warranted for. Three Years 


Four-jointed Drawn Steel Fishing 


Reds, Nickel Mountings, Cork Grip,. 
10 feet long, as flexible as whalebone, 
as cigid as steel; always: keep their 
shape. Light yet strong. Each Rod 

A \ bears the maker's guarantee for 
iver Three Yefiaesgainst breakage while 


. in use, Packed in divided bag. 
3 Money back if you say so. Obtain- 
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with each Medicator to last four. 
months, making thia the Cheapest *‘ 


Harrison’s 


eecest So 


Is an antiseptic that Heals and 
Beautifies. it cures the most 
troublesome Skin affections. 


Unsolicited Testimonials carry welght. | 


Mrs. J. Rogasch, of Marnoo, says : 
—‘' My face was covered with winter 
eczema, which my friends said was 
the worst case they had seen. I pro- 
oured a cake of your soap, with the 
startling result that in a week— just 
seven days—I was cured entirely.” 


Order through your grocer or 

chemist, or send 6d. in stamps for s 

sample cake, post free; extra large 
cake, 1/-. 


McLintock & Co. Pty. Ltd., Carlton 


For Rheumatism 
He Allen’s Miniature Battery, 
8. 


Sarsaparilla and Dandelion Pills 
Purify the blood and stimulate the 


liver. 1s. 


National Smoking Mixture 
Relieves Asthma and Bronchial 
Affections. 6d. 


National Healing Ointment 
Will clean and heal all sores. 1s. 


. Any of the atersigont post free on receipt of 


or stamps. 


Send for a list of Prices. 


NATIONAL DRUG CO. 


196 Russell St., Meib. 





Fits St. Vitus’ Dance 
Epilepsy Hysteria, etc. 





“Wonder” 


ls a certain cure 


and unlike nearly ell so-called sumedien, bee 
StS opie Gus amar om 4 i 
ams 
completely bealed ‘im 2040. amt meatre 
also are dazy wunidymg we 1» eee 
igpaiearets. Lats aque. 
ADTUCE SST. 


=S~ parte! dee wel oe & oe od 
wy @uhe 23 ft. ff eee Be pee 


Lie 2 oe. 
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G REAT | S OLAR TELESCOPE | mam Wother’s Friend! — 














AND MICROSCOPE COMBINED PEDIC POMADE FOR THE HEAD 
i — Tee Strikes infesting vermin dead. One application § 





destroys vermin, kills nits, heals sores, cures ring- 
worm, and makes the hair grow thick, strong 
and curly. Kills lice on live stock. 1/-, 2/-, 3/6 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, or posted from 


J. BRIN, Chemist, East Malvern, Vic. 
1/2,2/8, and 3/9, and with Nit Comb 6d. extra 






os 6 As 


About Six ries Fa ayos a’ 
Price, Oly 8/6, including Delivery Anywhere. Sun Spo 
GUARANTEED SCIENTIFICALLY PERFECT BY THE MAKERS. 


-——>» Valuable Booklet on Telescopy with Each Instrument «<— 


HE New Excelsior Telescope is large and powerfal and wonderfully cheap. With the 
Adjustable Solar Eye-Plece you can observe Eclipses of the Sun and look for che mysterious 
Sun Spots. A Telescope with a Solar Eye-Piece has never before been sold for less than a couple 

of guineas, There are five sections, or draws, measuring when fully extended neagly Four Feet 
and closing to about one foot. It is fitted with four fonses and a focussing diaphragm, accurately 
adjusted, and a metallic cap protects the object glass and excludes dust when the instrument is not in. 
use. The Eye-Piece section can be withdrawn and used independently as a powerfu) Megaifier or Miero- 
scope. An interesting book of hints and ‘instructions on the use of the Telescupe for Solar, Lunar and 
Astronomical Observations and for ordinary purposes is given with each instrument. Toumsts, residents at 
the seaside, and others able lo enjoy wide and extended views should have this wonderfully cheap Tele- 





Nearly Four Feet Long. 















: am Kasily and Permanently Cured by 
Svergeon Langaton's 
Combined Treatmeat 


Netti bey ae 








scope. Mr. JOHN Oncan, Gympie, Queenstand. wrote:—'1 am much pleased with the Solar Telescope. It is —_—_ 
all that it ie represented, and would be cheap at twice the price.” Mr. W. H. Moss, Euroa, Vic.:—‘'Am vere 
pleased with the Telescope.’ Mr. A. GouLp, Boggabilla, N.S.W.:—‘ Your Telescope is simply perfect. ij PARTICULARS POSTED FEE. APPLY FO 


JI. TURNER 
SOLE CONTROLLER, 

145 Collins Street, Melhourac 

Mention the Australien Journal. 


THE UNION COMPANY, 299 Elizabeth Sireet, 


—DIAMIUND KNIFE POLISHER. ARE YOU 


Most Useful Household Tool Ever Invented. R UJ PT U R E [) 
Pats a mirror-like Finish on any Stee! Knife in ene minute. 


Melbourne. 










no matter how much discolored. A Boon to Every House- 
holder. Always ready. No more soiled Hands. Will 
never wear out. Cleans all Knives, Forks, Saws and other 
Tools, Price only 9d., post free ild. Six post free 4/6. 
Twelve post free 8/6. Name this paper when writing. 













D Have you grown tired of wearing useless 
oumbersome spring trusses? Do you 
want to obiain an Appliance that is not 
only COMFORTABLE TO WEAR, but ono 
THAT WILL HOLD A RUPTURE UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS. Then write as, and we will 
: send you particulars and testimonials 
’ regarding our Patent 

{ AIR CUSHION APPLIANCE. 
Wee Nover wind if you have tried everything 
e. elae. This is somethiog ENT ; 
R git it is, in fact, THE BEST RUPTURE APPLIANCE 
rf m™ YET INVENTED. It does away altogetber 





with ailing steel eprings end chafing 
leathor understraps. The pad is mado of 
soft rubber, which exerts a GENTLE yot 
FIRM PRESSURE on the CORRECT SPOT. 
To show what we think of the Appliance, 
WE GIVE A FREE TRIAL 
in every instance. The price is within 
the reach of all. Can.you ask for more? 
a a a le 
1g Dr. STEAD’S ASBESTOS a a wii tt is euitahle for men, women & children, 
= jn & r pair, 2d. extra postiree. 6 pairs for price of 5. Marvellous Rellef, (Sy3 ‘ DESCR 
pilistiction Cuaraatece or Money Refunded. All sizes, Mens and Womens. Sold at all ’ THE WINSLOW CO., 
Beetstores or from sole Importers, Name this Paper whon writing... Universal Supply Co. (Regé,) a 349 Colline-st., Melbourne, Vic. 
458-460 George Street, Sdyney, N.5.W. ' TRS RE peptone Tee a 


Address—-UNIVERSA! SPD!¥ AN (Regd.). 458, 460 George St.. Sydney, N.S. W. 


ACHING FEET! & 


Hot, Tender, Sore, Tired, Wet 
" Perspiring Painful Feet, Corns cay 
r Bunions, ete., absolutely cured and prevented Py 
by wearing 


























For Two New Subscribers.—* Gl-be ’ 
For One New Snubseriber.—Orystal Glass Hairpin Box, Alarm Cloek, 1 ud and long ringing 
with D.P. Top. Alarm, strongly, made. 
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: e. OUR SPECIALITY. For GROWTH and 
Wa f fers’ Seed: | ——> ~—s EQUALITY of PRODUCE they take 
| te ays the LEAD. 
/ Special_Value in our i 
2 6 Post Free AUTUMN COLLECTION Post Free 2/ 6 


This is a very popular Collection, and- has. fn imniense sale. It contains extraordinary value in choice 
Vegetable Seeds, suitable for: sowing during t Autumn, and meets all the requirements of the cottage garden. 
Sent post free for 2/6. Contents:— Cr 
1 packet Beet, Blood Red. 1 
“ Cabbage, Best. 1 
#3 Cauliflower, Early. Loy 

1 
1 








e 
packe tuce, Cabbage. 1 packet Savoy, Drumhead. 
sowh Spanish. A pass Spinach, Large-leaved. 

1, Swede, Garden. 
1 Turnip, White Stone. 


mA Cress, Curled. 
5 Carrot, Scarlet Intermediate. 
Send for our Beautiful Illustrated Cataloghe iving I'ull Description of all Fodder, Agricultural, Vegetable, 
and Flower Seeds. Gratis ind iDost free to any address in Commonwealth. 


ttm. RAILTON & COMPANY” gz 


wneicsale and ~Seed Merchants - 251-253 SWANSTON ST., MELB. 


Retaii——— 


3° 


lll ol ol 


ae 

















“You: -have represented Cupid with 


Junior Partner—‘‘ Did you see that 
short man who was inquiring for you?” a revolver,” said an editor to a black- 
Senior Partner—‘‘ No; what kind of a ., and-white artist. “Isn’t it customary 
looking chap was he?” Junior Part- ~ __ to arm the god of love with 4 bow and 
yo” arrows?” “It has. been the custom,” 


ner—‘‘ Oh, he was rather tall an—— 
Senior Partner—“ But you just said he 
was short.” Junior Partner—‘S Well, — 


replied the artist; ‘“bnt even art must 
keep up with the times!” 


he was. At least, he wanted me to * * * 

lend him hal -ereig i og : 

one ¥ an a sovereign until he “'Thankee, sir,” said a cabman to an 

could see you. : 
elderly gentleman who had paid the 
ss * exact fare. ‘ Best go in quietly, sir, in 

“ Biggars is generous, whatever his case the old woman wakes up and 
faults may be.” ‘Generous! Oh, "ears me drivin’ away. She might 


stop the rest of your pocket-money for 
this hextravagance.” 


yes! He’d give away the best and only 
friend he ever had.” 





IMPORTERS OF— 


aed Air and Water Beds, Pillows, Cushions, Hot Water Bettles, Silk Elastic Geods 
(Stockings, Knee Caps, Leggings, etc.), Trusses, Enemas, Galvanic Batteries, 
Ladies’ Abdominal Belts, Binders, Shoulder Braces, etc. @ Price List Free om 
application. Orders by POST receive PROMPT ATTENTION, and are fer- 
warded on the day they are received. @ Medicines forwarded to the suburbe 
every evening free of charge, or by SPECIAL MESSENGER IF URGENTLY 

- REQUIRED. 


280 BOURKE ST., MELBOURNE 


Branch Pharmacy: 111 COLLINS STREET 





NEW ‘PHARMACY, BOURKE STREET 


Erected 1913 
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“Give me your 
Ce name and address deed 





Now, don’t be afraid—It’s 
enly for the Robur tea people, 
. who are anxious to know where 
you live, so that in case your 
grocer doesn’t stock Robur,.they ° 
may let you know the name of ae 
the nearest grocer who does’ * a fi ‘il | 


keep it. An, 1B 
_ cll | 

In my opinion, it’s-a grocer’s iti 
place to keep in_ stock 









whatever his customers ; 
ask for, and sell if es 
. them, so long as they are willing to pay for it, 

: w ef and those who try to mislead people into 
a believing that something elsé is as good—when 


. WH a it isn’t—ought to be run in. 


The Policeman. 











Will clzan & Cin 
Dyefor you x4 





MO 
SD | . nce 


—— In Every Home! 


Where a light, delicious afternoon tea or light luncheon biscuit is 
ee appreciated—where a novel change from the ordinary is desired— 


SWALLOW & ARIELL’S 


GOLDEN PUFF 


BISCUITS 


will be heartily welcomed. “Golden Pufis” are light and flakey, with a delightful, . appealing flavour se 
tempiing that even the most jaded appetites relish and desire them. Satisfying and yet not sufficiently 
substantial to mar the appetite for regular meals. “ (olden Puffs” may be partaken of by young or old with equal 
enjoyment. Eaten with cheese or savouries “Golden Puff” biscuits become a rare "and unequalled delivacy. 


When ordering “ GOLDEN PUFFS," say They must be Swallow & Ariell's, please.” 


Tue COLONIAL MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. —Capital Sums, Annuities and Weekly Payments Office: 60 MARKET STREET. 


can be secured at Moderate Rates of Premium. -FIRE, MARINE, FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, MOTOR CAR, PUBLIC RISK at Lowest Rates. W. TUCKER, General Manaeer. 


















